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PREFACE. 


This volumb has been Tvritten, in accordance Tvith the 
wish expressed to me by several persons, as a connecting 
link between the close of Lord Macaulay’s History of 
.England and the commencement of that from the Peace 
of Utrecht, which 1 published while still l>earing the 
title of Mahini, It is to bo obscrvetl, that Lord Macau- 
lay did not liv(5 to comjdoto, as was hoj^ed, the reign 
of William the Tliird. It is womotimoH Hupposod that 
ho did HO, hIiico Ium liiuil volume, as piiblishecl by Iub 
fcupily, contains an oxcollout accouiit of the last ilinoss 
and docoase of the King. But this is oiily a detached 
passage which stands sepjirato from the rest. Of the 
last part of that reign, a period of between one and two 
years, there is unhappily with one other exception no 
record from his pen. That dehcie'ncy has here to he 
supjilied. 

li)*the reign of Anno the main figure in war and 
politics — around which it may be said that all the 
others centre — is undoubtedly Marlborough. I have 
to the best of my ability endeavoured to weigh his 
character in the scales of impartial justice — believing as 
I do that these scales have not been held even in the 
hands of preceding writers. In some we may trace 
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bliml adnliitiou ; in some others moat unapnving hos- 
tility, 

AJ-though ill several points of my narrative I cUtliir 
from the eoiicliisiona which Archdoiicou Goxo has formed, 

I have constantly derived the f^reateat advantage from 
the ample extracts of the lilcnhcim Papers which ho 
has inserted in his Life of Marlborough, I allude es- 
pecially to the confidential correspoudence of the Duke 
with the Duchess and Lord Godolphiu, There arc 
some further extracts from these Papers which Arch- 
deacon Coxe had made but did not publish, and which 
(forming part of his lai'ge manuscript collection) are 
now at the British Museum, Of those also I have been 
able to make use. But, on the other hand, I cannot 
acknowledge any obligation to the series of Marl- 
borough’s letters, taken from Mr. Oarilonnortj coiiy- 
books, and published by Sir George Murray in 1846. 
Of these letters, filling five large volumes, by far the 
greater part as T concoivo was neitlier written nor 
dictated by the Duke, but prc]}art!d by his ScoretarTcs, 
at his order and for his signature. They are merely 
formal, or relative to matters of minute detail, and 
scarce ever in my judgment afford any thing of liistoricid 
interest. 

It will be seen by my notes, where and how far I 
have availed myself of other family papers hitherto 
unpublished. But I do.siro at this place to express my 
great obligation to the Government of Ilis Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon, which in the most liberal manner 
allowed me access to the Archives of the Foreign Office 
at Paris during the last years of Ijouis tlic Fourteenth. ' 
Thus I was enabled to obtain transta’ipts of the secret 
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Icttei’s atltlvcftficd to M. do Toi*cy by Abbe Gaultiei’, 
clui’iiig his negotiations in England, — ^letters of tlic 
highest value to the histoi*y of parties at that time. 
Oonsiderablo extracts fi'om them had boon already 
made by Sir James Mackintosh iu 1814; but these 
have remained in manuscript, with the exception of 
some passages cited in the Edinburgh Iloview, as I had 
occasion to explain m a note (vol. i. p, 43) to niy 
History of England. 

It should be borne in mind throughout this work 
that, as in iny previous History, dates when not 
otherwise specified are given in England according to 
the Old Stylo which was then the legal one ; but in 
foreign countries, except Russia and Sweden, according 
to the Nesw. There is some inconvenience iu this 
motlunl, hut, as it seems to mo, there would ho more 
in any other. 


OjitiHVKNOK I-'ebi'utu'i/ 1870. 
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CHAPTER 1. . 

Tniii first year of the new century found the Peace of 
Ryswick still unbroken. All the groat nations desired , 
its continuance, all shrunk from any posaiblo renewal of 
the conflict. Y et all felt that one black cloud still 
■rejuained upon the sky. So long as the Spanish suc- 
cession wos unsettled no peace in Europe could bo 
deemed secure. 

To guard against this danger, so far ns human fore- 
sight could avail, the second Treaty of Partition was 
signed m March 1700. The contracting parties were 
England, Holland and France. In hhis treaty as in the 
preceding dominions were parcelled mit as more or less 
convenient to their rulers, and with no view whatever to 
the welfare or the feeling of the nations to be ruled. 
The sole object was to trim the balance between the 
rival claimants, the Daupiiia and the Archduke Charles.. 
It was stipulated that the Archduke should succeed as. 
Ifing of Spain, his monarchy to comprise besides Spain 
itself, the Indies and the Netherlands. The Dauphin on 
the other hand was to receive the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily and the pi’ovihce of Guipuzcoa. There were 
further clauses enabling him to obtain the Duchy of 
Lorraine in exchange for the Duchy of Milan, 
providing against any possible junction on tho tgtSne 
head of the Spanish and Imperial Crowns. 
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oiTAT?. To make ikis scheme offectiial it shoiihl have lunni 

r — - kept secret ; and tins among other causes the popular 

1700. forms of the Dutch Government fi»rbado. I'lveu the 
first rumours that such a treaty was pending aroused 
all the pride of Caatillc. It was not against bVance 
however that the resentment of the Spanish statestuou 
was directed. Their only chance to maintain their 
monarchy entire lay in some possible change of purpose 
in Louis the Fourteenth. It was against England that 
their anger blazed high, "While the Dutch aud French 
diplomatists were suffered to remain at Madrid, Mr. 
Alexander Stanhope the English Envoy received an . 
order from the King of Spain to depart from the 
Spanish dominions. 

Charles the Second the unhappy King of Spain was 
already a decrepit old man before the age of thirly-nino. 
Childless, and without the hope of children, weak alijyf 
in body and in mind, ho faltered in hol]>losa j»orplexity 
when pressed to make a Will. Somotiincs his inclination 
pointed to the Austrian Princes as his nearest kinsmen, 
aud sometimes to the Boiuhon Ih’inccs bccauHo Ihcy 
might koojj his raojiarchy entire. Cardinal Porto Carruro 
the Archbishop of Toledo, and at this time his jTvlncipal 
adviser, took the latter side. So did also tlio oour tiers 
that were most around him. One of whom he sought 
counsel was the Count San Estevan. “ Speak freely,” 
said the King. “ Tell me what yon think would be the 
evil of the Partition Treaty.” “ Sir,” replied the Count 
in a mystic tone, “recoEect that our Saviour in the 
Garden of Olives found consolation in the thought ‘ (Jf 
them which thou gavest me have I lost none.’ ” ^ The 
King it is added was moved even to tears. 

Under such impiEses the poor King decided, or to 
speak more truly ^owed others to decide for him. Ho 
signed and sealed in due form the WiE which they 
prepared. On the 1st of November, at three o’cloclTin 
* St. John, Gospel oh. XTiii, vei. 0 j Mfimoiros do Louvillo, vol. i, p. 00. 
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the monimg, that “long diMcaso his life" came to a 
close. Then all -waa sth’ in the palace. The ante- ■ 
chamber was thronged with priests and nobles, with 
diplomatists and staLesmen, whilo tlic "Will was opened 
by the Ministers within. At length they came forth, 
and the great result was publicly announced. It ap- 
peared that Philip Duke of Anjou tlie second son of the 
Dauphui was named the heh- to the universal Spanish 
Monarchy. In the event of the King of France refusing 
the succession for his grandson, Charles Archduke of 
Austria was named as the next heir. 

The paramount object was of course to avert all 
projects of partition j and in that point of view the Will 
was most gladly acquiesced in by the loading stnlcsmen 
and by the po[)tdav opinion in Ca.slillo. It was to Ver- 
sailles however that all eyes at ibis juncturo lurnod, 
•Jflfould the King of Franco ivoct'i)t or reject the Hpnnish 
Will ? Louis seemed i'or a tunc to waver. On the oms 
side were (bo /ivith of (ho recent treaties, and the fear of 
a formidable Avar 5 on the other the entreaties of bis 
family, and slrongcr even than the feeUng of family 
affection, the feeling of family pride. Louis could not 
withstand the temptation to sec his own grandsoti 
installed as the siiccessor of his constant rival. Ills 
decision once taken was aimonnced with aU that majes- 
tic grace in Avhich Louis far exceeded all the princes of 
his time. One morning the folding doors at Versailles 
were thrown open and the flood of courtiers poured m. 
Louis advanced and pointing to the youthful Duke of 
Anjou hy his side, “Gentlemen" — ^thus spoke 1® gkand 
mostauque and never did he seem greater than that day 
— behold the King of Spain." 

Philip the Fifth — for by that title was the new 
Sovereign proclaimed — found his rule acknowledged not 
oijy in Spain but in all the European dependencies of 
the Spanish Crown; at Naples, at Milan, and at Brus.sels 
* MiSmoivcB do St. Simon, vol, iii. p. 30, ed. 1820. 
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no less than at Maclvkl. Set I inf? out from Taris in tlio 
first days of Docoiuhcr lie nuulo a joyful profrress 
tliroufifli Biscay and Caatillo, and entered the Spanish 
capital with loud ncclaniatious from the jiooplo. It 
seemed as though liia accession to the Crown would he 
easy and secure. It socinod as though uudep his name 
the Coiu’t of Versailles would rule all things at its 
pleasure beyond the Pj-rcuecs. We find the English 
ambassador at Paris express at this period a feeling of 
almost despair. “ I fear,” he writes, “ that the affairs 
of Europe are in a very ill condition and that in a few 
years Franco will be master of us all.** ® 

The circiimsiances of the time may excuse these 
gloomy forebodings. France and Spain united could 
only bo withstood % a combination of other Powons and 
such a combination could not at that period be* ohlaiiicd. 
Portugal looted coldly on. The Princos of Uoriniiij^ 
showed no concern. Tho Princes of Italy ralbcr in- 
clined to the French side. Tlio Emperor Leoi»ol(1, 
indeed, as tho heir male of tho House of Austria and 
the person most affected by the transfer of tho Spanish 
Succession to the House of Bourbon was prompt and 
eager in his wrath j he recalled liis ambassador from 
Madrid and prepared himself for war. lie looked in 
this emergency to the support of at least the Maritime 
Powers, as England and Holland were at that period 
termed. He clung to the hope that England would 
follow the impulse of its Sovereign, and Holland tho 
impulse of its Stadtholder. The personal wishes of 
King William could not be for a moment doubtfiiT. 
Kesistance to French aggrandizement had been tlio main 
pprsuit, the main passion, of his life. But his authority, 
both as Sovereign and Stadtholder, had been for some 
time past upon the wane. Domestic discords, foreign 
influences, were rife around him. He had to face tho 


' PmI of Mnnohester to Mi, Aloximder 
1700 . 
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most formidable difficulties while bereft of the popular cmvp, 
favor in both countries, with resolute antagonists aird . 
luke-wann friends, and while at the same time his 1?00. 
health was failing and liia energy impaired. 

It has been related by Lord Macaulay — and this is 
the last consecutive passage in his History which he 
was enabled to complete — ^how painful and humiliating 
for William had been the Session of 1700; how ab- 
ruptly he had closed it on April the eleventh; and 
how for the first time since the Revolution without any 
Speech from the throne. The close of that Session had 
left his affairs in evil plight ; with his Dutch Guards 
dismissed ; liia grants of Crown property to his former 
mistress, Elizabeth Villicrs, brought to light and de- 
nounced 5 and his most trusted Minister, the Lord 
Chancellor Somers, threatened with a vote of censure. 
*i^foody and secluded the King remained at Hampton 
Court; while his young favouHte the Earl of Albemarle 
was plied in every quarter with remonstrances, which it 
was hoped would through that channel reach the Royal 
ear. 

The JTory chiefs above all, eager to strike a blow at 
their arch-enemy urged on Albemarle that the Lord 
Chancellor was in fact the main obstacle in the way of 
reconciliation. Of no man had the conduct given so 
much umbrage; of no maai would the dismissal cause 
so much satisfaction. . It may be doubted whether 
William in his hey-day of healHi and fame would have 
listened for one moment to such represehtatiohs; ; 
would have stood by his faithful servant, and tried a 
Dissolution of the Parliament before a rupture of the 
Ministry. But now he was bowed down both by in- 
creasing illness and by conscious unpopularity. He ex- 
horted Somers when next he saw him to resign his 
office; hut Somers declared that he had consulted "his 
friends and w^as resolved to take no step that should in- 
dictite either guilt or fear. Then on the I7th of April 
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CHAP, tliG King bent to lniiu the Eiirl of Jersey wiMi n ()er- 

^ — - ciu])toi'y order to return the Seals ; and sent buck they 

1700. were accordingly by Soniera to the King. 

It iniglit be easy to dienusa Loril Soiuova, but it was 
found a hard matter to replace him. In that precarious 
state of politics the highost prize of the Law seemeil to 
be no longer an object of ambition. Both the Lord 
Chief Justice Holt and the Attorney General Trevor de- 
clined the Seals. At length after more than a month's 
delay they were accepted with the title of Lord Keeper 
by Sir Natlian Wright — “in whom" writes Bishop 
Burnet “ there was nothing equal to Bie post ; much 
loss to him who had lately filled it.” * 

Other changes were expected, tending to the Tory 
side ; but they did not at tills lime take place. Moiiti- 
whilo thoi'Q was no one who appeared to tiiko a Icml in 
the conduct of tho Miniatry. There wus a lull iu pulife 
affairs corresponding with tho languid condition of the 
King. 

In Scotland as in England the Session of Biivliamoiil 
proved unprosporous aiul stormy. The clwaHtcra of 
Darien, which Lord Macaulay has so well related, x’ousod 
a vehement flame to the north of 'L'weecl. It was felt 
to be a transaction conceming the national honor as 
well as the national interest. It was taken up accord- 
ingly with all the uncompromising firmness that a proud 
people could display. Moreover as commonly happoiia 
in such cases there arose some personal Mckcrings 
to embitter the sense of public wrong. Lord Basil 
Hamilton had been deputed to go to London and lay 
the Scottish grievances before the King : but tho King 
refused to admit Lord Basil to his presence. Tho 
Duke of Queensberry had been appointed by William as 
his Lord High Commissioner to tho Estates, but the 
Estates would enter into no concert of measures with 
Jto Grace, It i& difficult to say to what extremities 
* Ilisiory of Ms own Timea, vol. ir. p. 440, ed. 1833, 
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the Scottish Pavlifunont might have proceeiled, hiwl it 
not been for a timely prorogation. 

The animosity in Scotlaml was of course most welcome 
to the very mimorons adherents of the Stuarts in that 
Ivingdona, and they kept up the flame by a studied mis- 
representation of the views and motives of the King. 
It was alleged that his repugnance to take vigorous 
measures of reprisal against Spain arose in no degree 
from his just anxiety to avert a war, nor yet from his 
punctual observance of treaties, but solely from his 
tenderness to the Dutch, who dreaded lest the Scottish 
company might injure their own trade from Curagoa. 
Such calumnies found ready credence. Thus reports 
the Eai'l of Melville of the malcontents oiv the 27th of 
«J line j — “ It is certatti whatever niunhev of the I'mlia- 
ment bo with dimn, Ihey have uhnost all the 2 J 0 t>plc on 
•tiwir side. . . . There is no more H]>calciiig to people 
now than to a man in a fever.” ® Only a week before 
indeed Edinburgh had one evening witnessed some 
insolent successes of the mob, with abundance of bon- 
flres and of broken panes. The rioters forced open the 
Tolboott doors, and set free some prisoners of their 
party. And as a token of their feolings towards Iheir 
Sovereign they made the bands of music play os their 
first tune the song ; “ Wilful Willy, wilt thou be wilful 
BtiU? ” 

On the 4th of July the King, having first appointed 
Lords Justices to govern in his absence, and turning 
his eyes in disgust from the affairs of bothhis kingdoms, 
embarked for his native country. It is probable that he 
felt as much jjleasure as he was still capable of feeling 
when he found himself again amidst the trim gardens 
of Loo. There he applied himself to carry on the mani- 
fold negotiations resulting from the recent Treaty of 
Pajstition. But in less than a month after his airrival 
most painful tidings came to him from England. The 
^ See the Ooi'stares State Papers, p. 644. 
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CHAP. Duke of Gloucester was the only surviving oluW of seven- 

■ . teen whom tho Princess Anno had borne, though not all 

1700. to the full time. He had novr nttninecl tho age of eleven 
and was Heir Presumptive to tho Crown. William with 
most laudable zeal had spared no pains for the young 
Prince’s training. Notwithstanding his own rooted 
distrust of the Earl of Marlborough he had named him 
Governor j accompanying the appointment with somo 
gi-acious words most unusual in his mouth. “ Teach 
him to be like yourself” be bad said “and ho will not 
want accomplislinicnts.” 

As Preceptor William had selected a Prdate &r from 
welcome to the largest party in the Church, yet 
tainly distinguished by great learning, great mligenoe, 
and peculiar aptitude for teaching — Bishop Burnet. 
The young Duke was growing up with the rci)Utntiou 
pf an amiable temper and promising abilitioH whon lift- 
was seized with a malignant fever. Ho expired on tho 
29th of July after an iUness of only four days, William 
was deeply moved. Thus he writes to Mm'lborough 5 
“ It is so great a loss to me as well as to all England 
that it pierces my heart with aliliction.” ® 

The death of the Duke of Gloucester set adrift the 
Succession to the Crown. WiUiam, as every one knew, 
was in most precarioas health. There was no pro- 
bability of any further issue from Anne. If then the 
English people desired — as no doubt they would desire 
— ^t the Succession should be coirtinued in the Pro- 
testant line, it would he needful in a new Act of Par- 
liament to depart very widely from the regular order 
^clude entirely the descendants cf Charles the 
^^TOil^nd to revert to Sophia Electress Dowager of 
BMpyl|tf|t.;,jlaughter of the Queen of Bohemia and a 
grand-daught#. of James the First. 

One immediate effect of this altered prospect was,to 

of August 1700, hi Ooxe’a Life of MiirlborougL Ooxo by a 
baa made tbs moutb October. 
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add greatly to the chances of the titular Prince of chap. 
Wales at St. Germain’s — the Pretender as soon after- ^ ^ 

words he began to be called. A large majority of 1700. 
Englishmen had been well content to reject his claims 
in favour of the Duke now deceased — who, though his 
nephew, was of almost exactly the same age, and who 
was bred in an Englishman’s faith, in an Englishman’s 
feelings, at home. But there was a strong repugnance 
to adopt in his place the aged Princess at Hanover, 
who except by remote descent and the Protestant reli- 
gion in another form, had nothing at all in common with 
this country. It was a repugnance which only the 
strongest sense of danger or of duty could surmount. 

Under these circumstances the Jacobites in England, 
who had lain by inactive and languid ever since the 
peace with Fi*anco, again took heart. They de8i»tttchcd 
of themselves, Mr. Graham brother of Lord Preston, 
on a secret mission to St. Germain’s, and they pltumed 
not indeed the restoration of the aged tyrant but the 
succession of his son. 

It is very remarkable that the Princess Anne herself 
appears, to have participated in this change of views. 

So far as any feelings of family affection might remain 
to her they would probably on the loss of her only 
child turn towards her father and brother. We learn 
that she made a secret overture to the exiled King, 
requesting his permission to accept the Crown on the 
demise of him whom she siyled the Prince of Orange, 
and expressing her wish to restore it to the rightful 
heir on a favourable opportunity.^ The date of this 
singular communication is not given, but it seeins 
natural to suppose that it did not take place in the life- 
time of the Duke of Gloucester. “ His Majesty ” we 
are further told from the Stuart Papers “ excused himself 
from that.” It was indeed his fixed intention, in case he 
survived as he said “ the Prince of Orange,” to land in 
England, even though he found but three men to follow 
^ See Clarke's Life of James tko Second, yol. ii. p. SCO. 
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— li — . English poo^de. 

1700 . In the north meanwhile a now war aruao, Denmark, 
.Russia and Doland had formed a eombinatiou against 
Charles the Twelfth, the youthful nionareh of Sweden, 
William, beset as he was with dangers and perplexities 
of other kinds, was not willing to see that ancient king- 
dom, the bulwark of the Protestants in Germany, over- 
powered. He assiimcd, as well becomes at any time 
the Sovereign of England, the cliaracter of an umpire. 
He made earnest remoustranees to Denmark but in 
vain. Then be bad recourse to more powerful argu- 
ments. He sent into the Baltic a fleet of thirty sliips, 
Englisli and Dutch, under Sir George Rooko, which 
drove the Danish ships to their harbours and proceeded 
to bombard the Danish capital. 

This bombardment proved very different from tlviA* 
which England was destined to inflict upon the sarao 
capital a century afterwards. We are told that there 
was very little damage to their city, and none at all to 
our fleet. But the very appearance of this fleet gave 
fresh spirit to the Swedes, and its timely aid wps mucdi 
more than seconded by the martial spirit which Charles 
himself displayed. In the month of August he appeared 
off Copenhagen at.the head of a well-appointed expedi- 
tion and compelled the Danes to sue for peace. Next 
turning his arms to the oppMite shores of the Baltic ho 
inflicted a signal defeat upon the Muscovites at. -ibe 
battle of Narva, and prepared next year tcf pursue his 
victorious progress to Poland. ; ! . 

. . William did not return to England till past the middle 
of October. Besides the discontents arising from other 
causes he found a flame stirred up by the second Treaty 
of Partition. That Treaty, which had been divulged in 
the conrse of the summer, was little relished on iho 
ii|^ptinent and not at all in England. It was represented 
Tories, and even by many of the Whigs, as 
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tending to entangle ua without necessity in foreign chap 
complications ; ns designed to benefit Holland at the ^ _ 
expense of Great Britain; as having been framed by i700. 
Butch favourites instead of English Ministers. It was 
indeed on Portland and on Albemarle that William had 
mainly relied during these negotiations. Lord Somers 
seems to have been the only Minister of English birth 
whom William consulted or advised with in this affair; 
and when the fact was known, or at least surmised, it 
tended not a little to swell the outcry against both 
Somers and the King. 

It was in this state of public feeling that there came 
the news to England — first of tlie death of the King of 
Spain — and next of the acceptance of his Will by the 
King of Franco. William was filled with resentment — 
the greater as ho felt that it must for the present be 
•i*«itrainod, He wrote in confidence ns follows to Pen- 
sionary Heinsius ; “ The blindness of the people here is 
incredible. For though this affair is not public yet, it 
was no sooner said that the King of Spain’s Will was 
in favor of the Duke of Anjou than it was the general 
opinion, that it was better for England that France 
should accept the^Will than fulfil the Treaty of Par- 
tition It is the utmost mortification to me 

in this important affair that I cannot act with the 
vigour that is requisite and set a good example, but the 
Eepublic (of ’Holland) must do it; and I will engage 
people here, by a prudent condnet, by degrees, and 
without their perceiving it.” ® 

In the course which William thus proposed to himself 
of imposing upon English politicians, and artfully lead- 
ing them forward to a point beyond what they desired 
or designed, his first object was of course to postpone 
any present decision. Mr. Secretary Vernon announced 
that Plis Majesty must be allowed to consider a little 

® Lottor, dated Hampton Ooui’t, Nov. 10, 1700 (N.S.), and printed in the 
HaKlwicko Collection, 
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CHAP, what Hiight he the couscqucHoo of 80 siuhlcu a change 
iu the Court of Franco, Jlcamvliilo the King, ouger to 
1700. obtain popuhir auppovt by whatever channel, roBolved to 
carry out the policy which he had indicated itj the pre- 
vious spring — to dissever himself Irom the Whig con- 
iicction and to call the Tories to his councils. 

The Earl of Kochester was then regarded as- the 
chief of the hujt luuned jjart}’, not so much from any 
weight or talents of his own, hut os the uncle of tlio 
late Queen Mary and of the Princess Anne. On the 
12th of December he wis declared Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. At the same time were appointed Lord 
(lodolphin, First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Tankerville 
Privy Seal, and Sir Charles Hedges one of the Secre- 
taries of State in the room of the Earl of Jersey. Them 
it was that the faults of the Koyal character dawned 
for tlio first time iiiion the party thus excluded. AH«tnj 
lliul it stated by an early writer of their own side “ the 
Whigs also began to complain of the King’s conduct, of 
his miiuluig affairs so little, of lus being so much out 
of the kingdom, and of his ill choice of favourites.” ® 
Yet William hod not foi’gotton his old friends. The 
title of Halifax hod become extinct in the course of this 
very year by the death of the only son of the great 
Marquess; and that title, though with the inferior rank of 
Baron, was now conferred by William on Charles Mon- 
tague, so lately his Whig Chancellor of the Exchecpicr, 
It was natural that the Whigs as a party should 
look mainly to an unportant public measure which the 
King at the same time adopted. To gratify his new 
advisers and to increase their probable power William 
agreed that the Parliament should be dissolved. Writs 
were issued accordingly at the middle of the month, 
the new Parliament being summoned to meet on the 
6th of February, 

111 so momentous a crisis of homo politics it is obvious 
** Tiiidul’a History, vol, iii, p, 76, 
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that William could form uo decisive resolution on chap, 
foreign aifairs. Nor could he return any satisfactory . • - 

answer to Count Wratislaw, who at this period was 1700, 
despatched to him upon a special mission from the 
Court of Vienna. Meanwhile the agitation of his 
mind seriously impaired his health; nor did his Ministers 
past or present make any secret of the fact. Thus in 
one despatch for mstance writes Secretary Vernon: 

“ His Majesty is not very well; his appetite abates, and 
his legs are more swelled; but it chiefly arises from 
great thoughtfulness in relation to the public.” ^ 

It was manifest even in the first days of the New 1701. 
Year that the Tories would altogether prevail in the 
Elections. The cry against the Partition Treaties, 
against the Dutch favourites, and against the late Min* 
istry as an abettor of such measures and such men, was 
toAtStrong to bo withstood. And when the two Houses 
met first on the 6th, and then by Prorogation on the 
10th of February, there was an immediate tritd of 
strength in tire choice of Speaker. The Tories put 
forward their principal man, as he had rapidly grown to 
be, Robe;^t Harley. On the oiher side there was pro- 
posed Sir Richard Onslow, a respectable gentleman but 
of no especial note. A division being taken the former 
was elected by 249 against 125; and this first triumph 
of the Tories gave as it were its colour to the entire 
Session that ensued. 

The King in his opening speech which he delivered 
in person urged upon the Houses two objects of para- 
mount importance — ^first to provide for the Succession 
to the Crown in the Protestant line — and next to con- 
sider maturely the altered state of affairs abroad in 
consequence of the death and the Will of the King of 
Spain. As regards the last point His Majesty found it 
requisite only three days afterwards to announce to 
them some further and far from favourable news. The 
* To tlie ElU'l of Manchoster, Dec. 30, 1700. 
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CHAP. 

I. 

1701. 


Slutcs of Ilollautl under the iutlueuce of IVusiouaiy 
IleiuHiua Jmil rcBolvotl, as William did in to 

pOHtponc for tlio jiroHOut the pavamouut qucHtion, 
■vvlvctUor ov not to rocoficniKe the Duke of aVnjou a« heh' to 
the Spanish monarchy. Hut the Kinp; of France found 
moans to quicken their deeinion. Under a former 
treaty with die Court of klodrid they had 15,000 of 
their troops in the Low Countries dosi^ied to gtuTison 
the chief towns on the French frontier. Those troops 
were noAv finrpri.sod and overpowered by the sudden 
and well-ooncerted march of a French division. 

Such a step on the part of Louis might seem bold 
yet in truth it was 1h.e boldness of consummate skill. 
It proved a master-stroke of policy. It changed in a 
moment the enbiio pohoy of the Dutch, who lo obtain 
the reloaso of their captive troops iiislaiilly, as was 
asked of tbera, acknowledged Philip us King of Si>uiu. 

It was ox]) 00 tocl by William that this riirlliev uggres- 
sion on the part of Franco would khullo a resent ful 
feeling in bis English PavHanient. With the sanie 
view ho sent down to both Tlouses an intercepted 
letter from a leading Jocobito abroad. It yr^ written 
by the Earl of Mellbrt to bis brother the Earl of Perth. 
It boasted of “ the favourable audience 1 bod of Madam 
Maintenon,” and discussed the chauce of a landing in 
England with the aid of France. But when this letter 
was published it seems to have sthred the French 
diplomatists much more than the English legislators. 
M. do TaUard the ambassador in London loudly com- 
plained that so much weight was given to the words of 
a man whom he called a madman and enthusiast — a 
man he said who was banished from the Court of King 
James and had nothing at all to do with the Court of 
King Louis. His waiting upon Madame de Maiutenoii, 
Tallard added, was only to obtain the admission of two 
of his daughters into the imnnery of St. Cyr.® To the 
* Socrctary Veinon lo tlio Foil of Mnnclioster, Fob. 20, 170 J. 
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same effect, spolce tlie Miiiiatera at Paris ; and as a chap, 
token of their displeasure with Melfort, they issued a . - 

Lettre do Cachet by which he was exiled to Angers. 1?01. 

The House of Lords, in answer to the communication . 
of Melfort’s letter, readily agreed^ to thank the King 
and to pray “ that he Avould be pleased to order the 
seizing of aU horses and arms of Papists and other dis- 
affected persons, and have those ill men removed from 
London according to law.” But the Commons were 
chiefly intent upon denouncing the measm^es of the 
former Ministry. They took occasion in another 
Address a short time afterwards “to lay before His 
Majesty the ill consequeirces of the Treaty of Partition 
passed under the Great Seal of England, during the 
sitting of Parliament and without the advice of the 
same.” 

In the debates which now occurred on the Partition 
Treaty no man took a more active, it might bo said, a 
more sonrriloua, part against the Court than Mr. Howe, 
one of the members for Gloucestershire, commonly 
talked of as “Jack Howe.” Thus it was quickly 
noised abroad how he said on one occasion “ that His 
Majesty liad made a felonious treaty to rob his neigh- 
bours I ” ® 

William was at this time busily employed in a new 
negotiation. He had instructed Alexander Stanhope 
Ms Envoy at the Hague to deliver to Comte d’ Avaux 
the French amhessador a seHes of. proposals, by which 
he hoped to secure the Netherl^ds from , Frettchi 
control in spite of the succession of a French Prince. 

He asked that the Com’t of Yersaalles should agree to. 
withdraw its troops from those countries, and not to 
iutroduce them again, and that the two cities of Ostend 
and Nienport should he made over to himself, to be 
, garrisoned by his own troops or the troops of his allies, 
as he might think fit. The States of Holland backed 

® Sea the Kentish Memorinl, ohnrge KI. 
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CHAP, thin Momol'ial by another from thenwelvcH, claiming m 
— i' — like manner to hold and gni'riNon ton canlitnuiry lownfl 
1701. which they named. On tho other hand Comto il'Avanx 
toaaod naido these proposals with mnoh disdain. “ As 
to tho demand ” ho said “ of withdrawing tho French 
troops from the Spanish Netherlands I expected it and 
came prepared to gi^^o satisfaction on that point ; but 
as to the other articles they conld not he higher if 
my master had been defeated in four pitched battles.” 
And the hnnghtincss of d’Avanx prevailed. 

It was at a jnneture so unxn'omising for William 
Hint Philip of Anjou being duly installed at Madrid 
addressed a solemn letter in Latin to hw “ moat dear 
brother and cousin” in England. This epistle -ms 
read at a Cabinet Council on April tho 33th. 'I'ho 
Earl of Rochester and the rest of the now Miuislry 
entreated William to own tho King of Spain a)id„to 
answer tho letter accordingly. Tlicy alleged tho 
example of Holland, and they urged the point ho 
strongly that WdHam was obliged to yield. But he 
yielded with tho worst possible grace, and with a ro- 
pugnanco which he made apparent to the world. Tho 
letter which he wrote in reply as to “ Philip tlie Fiflli ” 
was not communicated either to tho Privy Council 
or to the two Houses ; nor did the King speak of it to 
any of the Foreign Ministers. It was through the 
Paris Gazette that it first became xmhlicly known.* 

The States of Holland were more and more disquieted 
at finding, in spite of their representations, the Nether- 
land fortresses remjun in possession of Louis. These 
ancient bulwarks against French ambition, so lately gar- 
risoned in part by their own troops, were now turned 
into instruments of menace to themselves. They ap])re- 
hended a speedy attack on their own territory and they 
sent to William a formal demand for tho.se succours 

* Philip V. to Wmiam in. March 24, 1701, N. S. •Willlain to Plillip, 
April 17, 1701, 0. S. 
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which, tindev the Ti’oaty of 1677 England was hound chap. 
to supply. WilliajTti referred then’ Meinoxnal to both . 
Houses of Parliament, and received in reply an aasnr- 1701. 
anco of their readiness to fulfll their ohli^'ations and to 
stand by their ancient Allies. But the Lords in their 
Address could not forbear one parting taunt against 
the King : “In the last place Avith great grief we take 
leave humbly to represent that the dangers to which 
your kingdoms and your allies have been exposed are 
chiefly owing to the fatal counsels that prevented your 
Majesty’s sooner meeting your people in Parliament.’’ 

It must be owned that the advice which the King' 
had given to the Hoiises in hk opening Speech wi,th 
regard to foreign affairs had not been answered in any 
degree to his satisfaction. Nor was he much bettor 
pleased with the mode in which, they trcuitcd his other 
coupscls for the Succession in the Protestant line. It 
was determined by the Commons at the suggestion of 
Harley that the person to bo named should be taken 
last) and that as prelimhaaries tliere should be settled 
the conditions of the future Government. Each of 
these conditions, when voted, was found to convey a 
most severe reflection On the conduct and measures of 
the King. Thus in reference to his frequent visits to 
Holland it was provided that the future Sovereign 
should'D^ver go out of the country witliout consent of 
Parliament; Thus again bearing in mind his lavish 
rewards to his Dutch favourites the BUI proposed to 
enact that from the time its other clauses took effect 
no person, born out of the kingdom, unless of English 
parents, should be capable of holding any office or 
place of trust, or receiving from the Crown any grant 
of land. 

Inured to patience both by his Dutch temperament 
and by the vicissitudes of his chequered and eventful 
life, William most wisely dissembled bis chagrin. .He 
calmly looked on and watched the progress of the Bill 

0 
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caiAP, 

X. 

^ 

1701. 


in tho OtmmiouH. Tt mlvancwl l>ut. very ulowly. Yet 
tlio limitiitloTia were voted wdtU little doinuv. One party 
tlxonglit them doairalde ; tho other waa detoriiuned to 
do nothing that conld obstruct the pasaing of the Hill, 
Then the preluninarioa, as Harley called them, having 
heen accepted the name of the Electreas Sophia ns of 
the intended heir was first proposed by a inemhcr of 
very little weight and authority. It was Sir John 
Bowles, who was thought even then disoi-derod in hia 
senses; and who soon afterwai’ds entirely lost them. 
Nor were there wanting persons to suspect that Sir 
John had beeir purposely put forward by the secret ill- 
wishers of the Bill, with a view to make the matter less 
serious when moved by such a man.® 

Certain it is that, even after the name of the Electress 
had bean brought forward and as it were agreed to, 
the Bill continued to linger. Though scarocily at all 
opposed it was most languidly supported. There wore 
seldom above fifty or sixty meixihora attotidiiig tho 
Committee. All parties seemed to feel the calling of 
a stranger to the throne as a groat evil, although in 
tho opinion of many or of most it was by far tho least 
of the evils then before us. In the Lords tfie progi’css 
of the measure was as easy and as listless. Finally 
then it passed both Houses; and on the 12th of June 
received the Boyal Assent from the King on the 
Throne; an Assent accompanied by an expression of 
his thanks. 

Some further details of the Act of Settlement and 
of the conditions which it imposed wiU he found in the 
first chapter of the History of England fi?om the Peace of 
Utrecht — just before the time when it came into prac- 
tical effect. At the period of its passing it may upon 
the whole he said that there was a warmer feeling for 
it ill the country than in Parliament, It might have been 
less warm perhaps had the public in general surmised 
* Biu'nbt’B Ilistoiy, vol. ir. p. 400. 
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that the Electrca.s was veiy far from zealous for the chap. 
doctrines of the lieformatiou. A singular proof of her ]• 
own and of her huahand’s slackness is given in the 1701. 
Memoirs of Gourville, a most able Frenchman, the 
manager for the g:reat Prince dc Condd. Gourville 
states that being on a visit at Hanover in the year 
1681 he saw by the side of the Duchess her daughter 
then a blooming gh’l of thu-teen, and he inquired of the 
Duchess which was her religion. “ She has none at all 
as yet,” replied Sophia. “We are waiting to know what 
Prince she is to marry and whenever that point is 
determined she will be duly instructed in the religion 
of her future husband whether Protestant or Catholic.”® 

This was the pi’incess who subsequently became the first 
(iueen of Prussia, and was the Mend and correspondent 
of Leibnitz. 

Of Soi)hia herself we may add, that until the year 
1701, when her claim to the Sucoossiou was for the first 
time taken up in earnest by the King and Pwliamont, 
she had an inclination to the Exiled Family. There is 
an interesting letter from her written in French to 
Mr. Stepney, who had been British Minister at her 
daughter’s Court. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke used to 
call it the Princess Sophia’s “ Jacobite letter.” In this 
we find her bewail the fate of the “poor Prince of 
Wales,” who she says, if he were to be restored, would 
be warned' by the misfortunes of his father, and might 
be easily guided iu a right dlreotionJ 

Thus in 1701 the Houses of Parliament had set before 
them two questions of surpassing magnitude — to main- 
tain if possible the balance of power in Europe; and to 
provide for the Protestant Succession of the Crown in 
England. But the majority of the Lower House at least 

“ Mfimoii’es de Gourville, vol. ii. woe -written from Pyrmont in the 
p, 244, ed. 1782. summer of 1700— not 1701 es the 

» Letter first printed in the Hard- Editor alleges. 

-wiclre OoUection, vol. ii. p. 442. It 
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d^eiuotl ("hcso hy no mouuH tho inwuiuonnt (^lyocts. They 
allowed far more intorc«t and M])ent far more time in 
vindictive mcaHurca apfniuHfc tlioir p(ditieul tippoueiilrt. 
They dchirod to renew the proeoodinf^a n^iiinst Lord 
Soinora for hia almro in the fu'st Ihirtiliou Ti'ealy; and 
it was their wish to inchidc in the same aeeusntloii the 
Earl of Vortland, who was oapcoiuUy olmoxioua to them 
as the chief of the Dutch favourites, the Earl of Orford 
and the newly made Lord Halifax. 

Lord Somera, being apprised of the mcoaurcs that 
were designed against him, appeared by his owir request 
at the liar of the Commons and offered some explana- 
tions of his conduct. To defend the Treaty itself might 
ho a thorny task, hut to vindicate his own share in it was 
nob so hard, lie declared that when consulted hy the 
King he liad offered his boat advice os a I’rivy (Coun- 
cillor, and objocled to ninny pari ioiilars if llu‘V(‘ were 
room for h. lint ■when IHh Miyosly again wrote to liim 
declaring that ho could not bring Ihe l'’rencU to better 
terms, then as Tfia Majesty’s Chancellor ho would not 
refuse at llis Majesty’s desire to sot tho Groat Seal Lo 
the document . 

So full and clear was Lord Somers’s personal dofexico 
that as many persona thoxight tho vote woidd have 
turned in his favour if it had been taken at once. Hut 
the debate which arose was protracted till past nud- 
night — a most unusual hour at that jicriod — and tho 
question being then put, “ That John Lord Somers hy 
advising llis Majesty in tlic year 1G98 to the Treaty 
for partition of the Spanish monarchy, whereby large 
territories of tho King of Spain’s dominions wore to be 
delivered over to France, is guilty of a high crime a'nd 
misdemeanour,” it was affirmed hy the narrow majority 
of 198 against 188. It was then ordered that Mr. 
Simon Ilarconrt — destined one day to sit in Somers’s 
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the Earl of Portland (this indeed came first, in point of oiup. 
time), against the Earl of Orford and against Lord - . 
Halifax. 1701, 

The framers of these impeachments however looked 
forward to little fruit from them, being well aware that 
whenever the trials came on the Lords accused would 
in all probability have a majority in their own House. 

But they would not thus be baulked of their prey. 

They had recourse to another expedient. They carried 
an Address to the Khig, praying that His Majesty pend- 
ing the impeachments would dismiss the four Peers 
from his presence and cotmcils for ever. Hei’eupon the 
Upper House took the field and certainly on strong 
grounds. The Ijords presented a counter-aildress, which 
was carried by a majority of 20, and which besought the 
King not to pass any censure upon the four 1 jords until 
they woro tried upon their impeachments and jiidgmont 
given according to the laws of tlie land. William was 
much perplexed by those conflicting Addresses. He 
could only evade the difflcully by returning a vague 
answer and obtaining a brief adjournment. 

When after the adjournment the two Houses met 
again the impeachments were earnestly pressed and the 
charges in due form prepared. Somers was arraigned 
not only for his share in the Partition Treaties, but also 
as an abettor, of Captaia Kidd, who at this very time 
was hanged with three of his crew under their convic- 
tion for piracy on the coast of Malabar. It vras more- 
over alleged agaiast Somers that he had passed the 
exorbitant grants from the Irish forfeited estates; that 
he had begged a share of them ; that he had made 
arbitrary orders in the Court of' Chancery, and been 
the cause of numerous delays. Against Portland were 
urged first the Partition Treaties concluded by his 
counsel ; and next the vast part which had accrued to . 
himself from the exorbitant grants of Crown lands. 

Halifax was charged on several points with official mal- 
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CHAR practices, as f<u' wiwtoofthe timbci' to iiis own prutit in 
tbc Royal lurest of Dean ; and wliilc Gliauci'Uov of the 
1701. Exchequer appohitinj; lus hrullier Christopher Moiitii^nc 
to the oftiee of Auditor hi tinust for himself, so that in 
fact he hiul impudcutl}' audited his lavii accounts. In 
the case of Orfurd it was imputed that he had •jjiven 
Ilia countenance to Kidd the ])ira.tc, and been pjnilty of 
gross ttbusc.s in niauagiug and victualling the fleet oft* 
the coast of Spain. 

Such then were the Articles exhibited against these 
four Pcur.s, of whom it may with truth be said that the 
Coimiious would have lieeii quite ready to punish them 
before trial, and the Lords equally ready to protect 
them after convietiou. With, views so far divergent, a 
controversy soon arose between the Houses — a long 
and tangled controversy, which there Avould bo Ultlu 
interest to pursue through all its ma/Aw. Tins main 
point grew to be that the Couimons required further 
time to prepare their evideuce, which the Lords were 
not willing to grant j 'and there really sccitw little to 
choose between the factious feelings displayed on either 
side. r 

But although the spirit of faction might be nearly 
equal in each of these contests it was certainly far 
most conspicuous when directed against Lord Somers 
from his acknowledged genius and his Avido renoAvn. 
From abroad we find the Duke of Shrewsbury, so 
lately at the head of public afiuirs, write in a strain 
of the utmost bitterness at the tidings which had 
reached him. “ Had I a son ” he adds “ I would sooner 
breed him a cobbler than a courtier, and a hangman 
than a statesman ! ” ® At home we find a similar in- 
dignation aroused in the county of Kent. At the 
Quarter Sessions held in Maidstone on the 29th of 
April there was a strong desire expressed to make 

* Loiter dtited Eottie Juno 17, 1701, and fli’st printed in llio ITardwiolic 
■Oolleotion, vol, ii, p. 440. , 
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aomo rcpi'csonlation of then* fecluifvrt to tlio Ilouao of chap, 
Oonuiioiis. A Petiliou huiHg tlmwn \ip nccoi’(lin<>’ly by , . 

Williaiu Coloi)e])pc'i' of HolUnghoimio, the Chiuriuaii of 3?01. 
the ScHHiouB, it was piguetl by tho Deputy Licntoiiantti 
pi'oaeui, above twenty JuBticea of the I’eacc, and a largo 
number of freehohlora. In its prayer it deprecated 
“ the least distrust of Ilis Most Sacred Majesty,” and 
it implored tho House “ that your loyal Addresses may 
bo turned into BiUs of Supply.” 

The petition thus prepared was sent up to London 
by the hands of its framer William Oolepepper, Four 
other Kentish gentlemen offered themselves to go with 
him. Their names (for they well deserve to be recorded) 
were Thomas Colc])C]iper, David Polhill, Justinian 
ChampnoyH and William Hamilton. Mr. Polhill, it may 
bo noted, vyas the head of a fiunily long seLLled and most 
honourably romomborod at ChIpHtoail Place in tho parish 
of Ohoveuing 5 doscoudauts in the female line of Iroton 
and Cromwell 

TJit'Ho live gentlemen accordingly took charge of tho 
petition to London. But tlxo question then arose who 
should jirpsent it to tho House. There was understood 
to bo some peril in tho performance of this duty. One 
of die (jounty Members Sir Thomas Hales excused him- 
self. The other, Mr. Meredith, would only consent on 
condition that when he presented the Petition he might 
be able to tell the House that several persons of good 
quality who had signed it were at the door quite ready 
to avow their deed. The five gentlemen were perfectly 
willing, and Mr. Oolepepper exclaimed in allusion to 
some words of Luther at the Diet of Worms : “ Though 
every tile upon St. Stephen’s Chapel were a Devil I 
would have the petition presented I ” 

Presented the Petition was accordingly. The five 
gentlemen being then called in appeared at the Bar, 
and in reply to the Speaker’s questions owned the 
signatures which were shown thorn to be truly theirs. 
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00AR They were directed to “withdraw and cx|)oct the 
wJr — ■ order of the House.” Meanwhile a liercc tlcbato hi'»tu\, 
1701. In its terms the Petition was certainly loss strong 
than many which in recent times have been prcsentocl 
without rchuke. But in the reign of William the 
Third it seems to have been hold that the electors 
having once retunxed a House of Commons Inul little 
right to cavil at its conduct and were hound to sustain 
the assembly they had chosen.® On this gi'onud the 
majority called out for vengeance on the audacious 
of Kent. 

Several attempts were made to shake their con- 
stancy during the debate. Members came out to them 
with pretended pity, and declared that if they woxdd 
only yield a slight submission they would he excused. 
“If you will hut say (hat you ere sorry” — whispered 
Sir TheophUua Oglethorpe. “We will have no sorry 1” 
one of the gonUemon oxebuned. Fiimlly llic debale, 
which lasted for five hours, having terminal cil tlie llouso 
came to a vote that the JContish PcHtion was “ soati* 
dalons, insolent, and seditious,” and that the five gciUlo- 
incn who had avouched it should ho taken into custody. 
They wore accordingly received as prisoners by the 
Sorj eant-at- Arms 

The matter did not end here. The petitioners or 
their Mends employedan able pen, believed to bo Defoe’s. 
A Memorial to the Bouse of Commons was drawn up 
convoying divers charges axid demands. It bore no sig- 
natures but was afterwards called the Legion Memorial 
because it concluded with — “ Our name is Legion and wo 
are many.” Its language was extremely violent, which 
of course requires no great effort of courage where the 
accusation is anonymous and is intended to remain so. 

^ Otsem anotouponthis BulQoct, ^ On this irholo trftnaacUon aeo 
■with Bome aAditiona dated 18& m "The Iliatoiy of the Kentiah Poli- 
Jlallaui’a Oonabtatianal Iljstoiy, tol tion” piinted in the Somera TraotS| 
jn, p, 272) od. 1SG6, aooond collection, 'rol. iir. p. SOO, 
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BeHitles tliG graver auti weightier qn(‘«tiona of national chap. 

poUtica, it also alleged Home theological and Home per- 

Boiial points. Thus wo find the writer complain that the 1701, 
arm of the law is not raised sgoinHt the Unitarimis us 
they would now be termed — “ Imving among you impu- 
dent deuieva of our Saviour’s divinity,* and sufFering 
them um’cprovcd and unpunished to iJio inOnitc regret 
of all good Christians." Oh for the good old days of 
Calvin when Servetus could be burned alive I 

Thus again as to another point the writer requires i 
“ That John Howe aforesaid be ob%ed to ask His 
Majesty’s pardon for his vile reflections, or be mune- 
diately expelled the House.’’ 

This party jjampblet — ^for in truth it was no more — 
seems however to have aHsumod large diinenHions in the 
eyes of its contomporarioH, fl'or tliis two roasons may 
bo given, h’lrnt it was drawi up with tolling force. 

In ll 10 second ])lacc it accurately roprcBcntccl the feelings 
and the toini) 0 ]’ of tho tiTiio. The Whigs wore ready to 
adopt its Boiitimoiits and tho Tories quite as ready to 
resent them, No monsuros could of course bo taken by 
tho last gainst on author whose name they did not 
know. But the majority in tho Commons soomod as 
though a real Legion wore in arms against them. Mr. 

Howe declared in the House that ho was in danger of 
his life. Other Members talked as they might have 
done with a rebellion in prospect, An Adless was 
carried to the King praying him to provide for the pub- 
lic peace and security; and a Committee was appointed 
to meet in the Speaker’s chamber and to sit from day 
to day. 

If it be considered that on iids occasion as on others 
the Tory majority in the Commons overstepped all 
bounds of temper and discretion the same may be said 
with equal truth of tho Whig majority in the Lords. 

A Protest against their precipitation in the case of 
Somers’s trial had been signed by thirty-two Peers — 
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ciui*. Komt) of these among the furcraoat, na Marllioroiigh mid 
— Go«l«Ii»liiiu Itrt terniH were extremely nuMlernte, sinea 
l?ol. it tlid no more than express an nppreheiision that “our 
proceetiing now to tliia trial may teiiil to the tliNappohit- 
mont of all future triula on impenchuiouts.” Nevertho- 
lesB thia Protest was tleelnred by the majority injurious 
to the honor of the House, and was ordered to be ex- 
punged from the Minutes, 

The angry feeling which had sprung up between the 
Lords and Commons was further inflamed by the indis- 
cretion of II very now Peer, John Thompson by name, 
aiul by title, Lord llavcrshom, who at a Free Conference 
held between the Houses on the 13th of June referred 
to a demand of the Commons that the Peers should not 
vote, in their own case, and said that tlie Commons hail 
jdainly showed their own partiality in impeaching some 
Lords for fiuits In which others were wpudly eoncia’iied 
with them who yet wore not impeached. At heaving 
these words the Managers of the Ooninions immediatoly 
withilrow from tho Conference, althungh they wore as- 
sured ns they wont hy tho Duke of Dovonshiro that 
Lord Uavcrsluinv had no authority Irum thoii^IIouso to 
Use any such expressions. Mr. Ilarcourt reported tho 
affair to tho House of Commons, which immediately re- 
solved that Lord Havcrsluun had used false expressions 
mul that the Lords be desired to ])rocccd in justice 
against him, Sovcrnl other proceedings passed. The 
Lord.s showed no desire to screen Lord Haversham, but 
considering themselves a Court of Justice could not in- 
fllcfc upon Ivhn a summary punishment as the Commons 
appear to have expected. 

Finally so far as Lord Somers’s trial was concerned 
dm Peers fixed it for tho 17th of June. The Commons 
much incensed at having no further time allowed them 
reserved that tluy would not appear. Therefore on 
the liny appointed the Fiords having solemnly marched 
from their own House to Westminster Hall, and finding 
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no prosecntora present after* the articles of impeachment chap. 
and the answers had been read, as solemnly nuirclicd ^ . 

back whence they came. Then it was carried by a 1701. 
largo majority that John Lord Somers be acquitted and 
that the impeachinont be dismissed. 

The resentment of the Commons was both promptly 
and fiercely shown. They passed some votes severely 
reflecting on what they termed “ the pretended trial of 
Lord Somers ” and declaring “ that the Lords have 
refused justice to the Commons.” The Lords passed 
some counter votes in a strain of equal violence. Scarce 
ever in our History had the flame between the two 
Houses blazed so high. But fortunately by this time 
the House of Commons had gone through the principal 
Bills and granted the desired supplies. It was found 
practicable to bring this stormy SoHsion to an imtnediate 
close. On the 24th of June the King came down in 
person and in proroguing the Houses delivered a speech 
of three sentences, in which notwithstanding his many 
causes of displeasure with the Commons he expi’essed 
himself to them in very gracious terms. 

Immediately on the close of the Session the Kentish 
gentlemen imprisoned by order of the Idouse of Com- 
mons were as the law required set free. They had been 
treated with much distinction by their party as though 
Confessors of the Faith, and before they returned to Ihe 
country they were spl^didir ®“tertaaied at Mercers’ 

HaU at the charge of the citmens.* 

Domestic affairs being now disposed of tire King gave 
orders to send at once to Holland the succour that 
the Dutch States had asked — new levies and other 
regiments amounting in all to 10,000 men. Of this 
force he with excellent judgment overcoming his former 

* Oldmixon's History of William during their oapti-vity, ond "the Ser- 
ni. &o. p. 2S8, folio ed. If we may jeant eeeing two of them talk to- 
rely on this writer (p. 236) confirmed gether drew his sword upon hie 
by the Somers Tracts, vol iv. p. 306, Depniy for permitting it.” 
they had not hoen allowed to converse 
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CHIA.P. preposapafiionff eutnwtcd the coumiand to tlip Earl of 
^ . Mwlhoroxigh, namh\g Mwlboroiigh nhto hw uiuhaHHiulor 

1701. to caxTy on the iritcxxclcd xipgothitioiw xxt tlxc llHgxie. 

A fow days from the clo«o of the SeHsiou the King im 
was Mb wont cxxxhax'ked fox* llolhixxd. lie ajjjietired be- 
fore the States at the lltiguo and dclxvorod an AtUlreHs 
to tlicni, causing groat pain to all present by his haggard 
countenance and altered looks. But his ill health coxxld 
ixcYcr divert him from his public cares. He watched 
with great anxiety the war which was waging this 
siunincr in Southexm Exu'ope. The Emperor still refused 
to ackxioxvledgc Philip os the rightfid heir of Spain, and 
seixt across the Alps an army for the conquest of the 
Milanese. Oxx the other hand a French force advanced 
in six])port of — who coxdd lately have supposed it?— the 
Spanish dominions. Bxit besides this aid Pliillp had 
contracted a nian'ingo with the hocoxuI daughlor of llio 
Duke of Savoy, — the older tvas already DuchesK of 
Burgundy, — and thoroby rcccivod the military allianeo 
of that ])o1itic and waverixxg Prince. Little however 
was achieved on either side, and after a dosiiltoiy cimi- 
paign tlio two ninnies withdrew to winter quax'ters. 
Meanwhile Willxaxu was intent on framing a xiow 
system of oUiances which might give a wider extension 
to the war. He felt the necessity of proceeding cau- 
tiously and stop by step while the disposition of many 
European Courts was doubtful, and a majority of his 
own House of Commons hostile to his schemes. Some 
Conventions of smaller import were negotiated with 
Denmark and with Sweden. But on the 7th of Sep- 
tember there was concluded at the Hague under Wil- 
liam's own direction a treaty of alhance between 
England, the States of Holland, and the Emperor. This 
treaty bore only the signature of Marlborough on the 
part of England. It declared that nothing could bo 
more conducive to the establishment of the general 
peace than to procure satisfaction to the Emperor in the 
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Spanish siiccession, and RufHcient sccuiifcy Ae do- ohap. 

luhuons and commerce of the Allies, Amicable means 

were to bo employed for this object within a period of 1701, 
two months, But if the satisfaction aimed at were not 
in this manner attainable the Allies should then seek 
to recover the Low Countries from the hands of the 
French, so as to be as heretofore a barrier between 
Holland and France, and to recover also for the Em- 
peror’s security the Duchy of Milan and other Italian 
territories. It was added that the English and Dutch 
should keep whatever they might conquer in the West 
Indies. Ihis last article it is said was first suggested 
to the King by Lord Somers at the time of the Partition 
Treaty. 

It is clear even from this slight summary that the 
first step which the new Allies had contemplated was a 
peaceful overture to Franco. Talcing Louis as at this 
period supremo ruler of the governments both at Paris 
and Madrid it would be easy for him by some moderate 
concessions oir the side of Flanders, and some other 
concessions more or less considerable on the side of 
Italy, to establish his grandson without any content M 
acknowld&god Sovereign of Spain and the Indies. Or 
if only any fresh causes of offence were to be avoided, 
it might be practicable, the negotiation once begun, to 
s^in it out from month to month until the fatal progress 
■of disease h^v4psie4t§:,^?^yk, .on a noble frame — ^uutil 
he died who had the sofil 4^d ’ 

of the new confederacy— uhtii the inaih 
pean independence should languish and expire with 
William of Nassau. 

Happily for the balance of power there occurred at 
this very crisis the series of events which Lord Macau- 
lay in a separate fragment has related with his usual 
felicity of diction and fuUness of detail. He has told 
us how the exiled monarch James the Second died at 
St, Germain’s on the 17th of September — ^how Louis in 
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upptwUiiMi t« Uin ttbU‘Ht ctuatHl‘ll^>I•^ iifkiuwli'Jjyccl 
tlttt t'iUiltir I’rinei* of W«U'« iw Khi*; of Hnj^^lmul — how 
ITVt ill futiHH|Ui'iuv tlip fu*m-8t fliiini* of iuiH;>iiiiiluu hm’nt 
ftirlh ill the Britihii |K‘o]i]f — how William Hfi/fd thf 
ti}i|Nirtniuty to oM-rruk* hi** Tory Ministora ami iliasolvi' 
Ilia Tory I'lirruuuoul — mal how tin* I’lirmit nftho ni'w 
{ti'turna nm ati-iMlily in fa\oui‘ of the Whiffa. 'I'he 
impratiM' of Lt'fd Macnuhiy hrenka off nhrnptly in the 
tniiNt ot thr <»loiuM‘»tfi’>'hiri' Kleetion. It would have 
}Xi\ni him jili'a''urf to n'cord its elosp — how “Jack 
Ih'nt',” th»' {MT-^oiial ii'-aailiint of Klnjx William in the 
lloiHo of t’ommoiH, wu"’ put to the rout by an olweure 
nut)i^oni-t of the Ootirt party, Mr. Ma^’iiard ('olcheKtea:’) 
while his lute colleague Sir Uiehanl Ou-ks as a Whig 
roUdned hta neat. 

It wa« the WMIU 1 in oflter places. Wherever the 
popular vuiee was freeust (he Whig eamrulates most 
comnioiily apiteaml at the liead of tlie |ki 11. Tito 
Torioa maintainetl their ground chiefly in those hodies 
where family iiiflueuco aiul ties of neighhouHitunl piv 
vaiUvl. Still, tluaigh u« longer a majority in the IIoubo 
of Commotis, they formed a compact and nnmeroua 
party. They were always strong; they inl^ht some- 
timos b« victoriout. This was apparent even tit their 
firit meetiiig for tho choice of Speaker. There were 
two goivtlemen pul forwanl; Sir 'riinmas Littleton who 
waa favoured by the-Conrl, and Mr. Harley recom- 
mended by bis I’arliamenlary knowledge aiuI recent 
experienec of the CUiiir. 1 1 vtw felt that, pwly spirit 
ajiart, Harley was much the fittest of ths oataoidateS} 
and ho waa elected nceortlingly by the narrow nwyority 
of four — 21(5 against 212.® 

William was determined that the flame which Louis 
had kindled should not bo allowed to cool. lie had 

• Coniiinm* .Tournsk, vol. jdii. p. and Ima lioon followed I 37 Ttndol In 
04S. TIio " Ooinplolo Ttklory of liis Cloatinuntiun of llapin, Coxe in 
(Bkgknd hi 1701 ” (p, >101) bod mndo bis Lifo of Mnrlborougbj and sororol 
fourluon ineteod of four, other oonipilure. 
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Hinmnmu'd liis now Pnrliamciif to lucot as oai’ly as pos- crup, 
Bible. Even before the New Ylmiv — on fbo SOtli of 
December — ^Ivo came down to tKu IIoiibos and delivered 1701. 
liis openiup; Speeeb. It waa wholly free from tluil cold 
and conventional tone which the Iloyid Sjiecchea have 
displayed more or less thvoupfh the entire Hanoverian 
period. This Speech on the contrary, which came from 
the pen of Lord Somers, bears throughout, unrestrained 
by forms, the iinpross of his clear sense and lofty spirit. 

“ It is fit I should tell you ” he said “ the eyes of all 
Europe are upon this Parliament; aU matters are at a 
stand till your resolutions axe known; and therefore 
no time ought to he lost. . . . Let me conjure you to 
disaiipoint the only hopes of our enemies by your 
unanimity. I have shown, and wll always show how 
doHivous I am to he tho common father of all my iiooplo. 

Do you iu like ninnnor lay asido parties and cUvisions. 

Let thoro bo no olhor distinction, hoard of amongst us 
for (ho future but of (hose who aro for tho Protostaut 
roHgiou Olid tho prosent cstabUfalmiont, and of those 
who uieau a Popish priuco aud a French govommont." 

These pntriotio sontiinonts received a prompt reply. 

Both Hofisos passed unanimously Addrossos expressing 
tho highest indignation at tlio conduct of the French 
KW “ in owning and sotting up the protended Prince 
of ’Wales.” A sum of 600,000?. for (ho service of the 
fleet was vote4 by Commons; and they fiirther 
agreed to support the proportion of land-force^ 
namely 40,000 men, which the King had stipulated to 
act in conjunction with those of his Allies. 

Encouraged by the spirit which the Houses mani- 1702. 
fe&ted the King proceeded, though by cautious steps, to 
make some changes in the Ministry. Already at the 
close of December he had named the Earl of Carlisle 
First Commissioner of the Treasury in the room of 
Lord Godol])hiii. Now he replaced Sir Charles Hedges 
as Secretary of State by the Earl of Manchester late 
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HniliasMAtlor at Paris, titul ho ealletl the F.arla of Ratlnop 
Hiul af Purliiigtnii to the Privy Council. Some utlier 
Hppoiatinonta ftilloweil, all tomlinft to reiuHtate the 
Whi^a in tiftico. RoehcMtor, the jjrcnt Tory chief, 
Htron^ in hia khiHruunship to the late (iueen, had gone 
Bome months hefore to take poHsossion of his Vico 
Royalty of Ireland, and there he was left for the 
present, receiving however an intimation from tlm King 
that Ilia Majeaty intended to put an end to his com- 
mission. 

It is worthy of note nevertheless that although this 
House of (Jninmona had been elected on wholly different 
Iirinciples, which it manifested on national questions, it 
adhered to the worst precedents of the former whir* 
over its own dignity and grandeur might be thought to 
be concerned. The case of Thomas Colejtepper is a 
strong example. He had been one of tho ctimlidatqs 
for Maidstone at the last General Khictvnn and was 
defeated hy a majority of only two votes, Ho Tiow 
presented a Petition praying for the Seat, in which for 
from Biicccediug ho was himself judged guilty of corrupt 
jiractlecs. For theso ho might ]»erlmps bo well deser- 
ving of consure or punishment, But the members took 
occasion to revive the proceedings of last Session agamst 
the Kentish Petition, which they again voted to he 
** Hcaudaloua, insolent, and seditions,” and they ordered 
that Colepeppcr as one of its mniri instruments should 
be committed to Newgate and be prosecuted by the 
Attorney General. 

Tlio two Houses however passed with great expedi- 
tion a BUI for attainting the pretended PiAnce of Wales 
who had now taken the title of King James Ihe Third. 
There was even a question of including in the same 
attainder his mother the Queen Dowager, as claiming to 
lu! Regent during his minority. Holding any corre- 
Bpoudence with him or remitting any money for his use 
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was hi like iiinuiicr ilucliu’ecl High Treason. So far ciiaj?, 
great nuauinuty apjioared, . ^ . 

But tins niuuiiiiihy cisasGcl when there arose the 1702. 
quehtiou of another Bill for tlic puriioae of abjuring the 
young Prince and of taking an oath to William and to 
each of hia bucccssorb according to the Act of Sottle- 
nieut os the “ rightful and In^vful King.” This inca- 
sux'c was introduced with the specious litle of “An Act 
for the further security of Ilia Majesty’s person and the 
succession of the Crown in the Protestant line.” It 
was begun in the House of Lords; and the first design 
was that the oath should be only voluntary — ^to be ten- 
dered to all persons, and their subscription or refusal to 
bo put on record without any other penalty. To this 
the Eoi'l of Nottingham and other Tories tookexce]>tion 
and not without good cause. Besides that it would jdaco 
in n most invidious liglit all Ihoso who for ■whatever 
caiihCM — ^and tlio causes might bo very vavious^ — omitted 
to lake the oath, it would raise a now theological difii- 
ciilly, since many persons doosuod it unwarrantable to 
take any onth of free will and without being required 
nnd bound I o do so by some lawM authority. Never- 
tholcsB the Bill passed the Lords with the oath loft free; 
and in the Commons after long debate the question that 
it should bo imposed was carried but by one vote. In 
ibis form the oath was made a necessary qualification, 
for every employment either in Church or State. 

At that period, so far as •We are now enabled to judge, 
and for many years afterwards {iiere Was a deling vetjys 
prevalent in England though scarce ever publicly 
avowed — a belief that the restoration of the titular 
Prince of Wales like that of his uncle Charles the 
Second would probably in the end take place — that it 
was rather a question of time and of terms. Men who 
had no sort of concert or engagement ■ydih his parti- 
sans, and who looked forward with complacency to the 
Princess Anne as next heir, were yet unwilling to give 

n 
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CHAP, any vote or take any atep that should iiTetrievably 

dissever them from their eventual Sovereign. Hence 

1702. the pi-ogross of the Bill in both Houses was marked by 
some strange fluctuations and divers pretexts and de- 
vices 5 and there was at work a latent opposition rather 
felt perhaps than seen. 

Another underhand proceeding of certain politicians 
at this time was the attempt to sow dissension between 
the King and the Princess. It was whispered that the 
secret object of William was to obtain the succession of 
the House of Hanover, immediately on his own decease. 
This appears to be an utter calumny, without even a 
shadow of foundation or excuse ; nevertheless it is 
thought to have produced some effect on the mind of 
Anne. The opposition affecting great concern for her 
safety proposed a Clause making it High Treason to 
compass her death, as in the case of a Prince of Wales, 
she standmg then in the same relation to the Crown j 
and this Clause being at once conceded by the Govern- 
ment was duly insei’ted in the Bill. 

This Bill which stirred up so much of party passion 
was still dopondiug when on the 20th of February 
William fell from his horse and broke his eSUar-bone. 
Lord Macaulay, with a' mournful interest in the close of 
his hero’s career, has anticipated the order of time in a 
separate fragment tracing the accident to its fatal result 
on the morning of March the 8 th. I content myself 
with only this brief notice, being not able — and were I 
even able scarcely willing — ^to odd anything to Lord 
Macaulay's full and excellent narration. 

The character of William has been sketched by Lord 
Macaulay with a friendly, and as some may think a 
partial, hand. He has done justice to the lofty 
qualities of that great Prince, but has overlooked or 
scarcely touched the not inconsiderable drawbacks that 
must be made. Confining our attention now to these, 
as seeking in the present instance only to complete the 
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picture, wo may in the first place observe of William ohap. 
how unsympathetic was his nature. There can be no . . 

stronger contrast than between the enthusiastic alle- i7oa. 
gionce which Henri Quatre for example knew how to in- 
spu'e in France and the cold and sullen respect which 
only — ^here at least — ^^vas shown to William. The longer 
he was known in this country the less he was beloved. ■ 

It may be doubted whether at the time of his decease 
there was a single Englishman who entertained for him 
a feehng of personal attachment. 

The demeanor of WiUiam was certamly in no common 
degree, dry, forbidding, and austere. He spoke little, 
and very sddom in praise. Indeed it has been said of 
him that he never appeared quite at ease or quite to his 
advantage except on a day of battle. There and there 
alone the hero was fully manifested. For this coldness 
and reserve there might he perhaps in some degree a 
physical cause assigned. When his body came to be 
dissected in the presence of ten physicians and four 
surgeons, the most eminent of their day, we may ob- 
serve that they state at the conclusion of then joint 
Report : “ It is very rare to find a body with so little 
blood as was seen in this.”* Yet on the other, hand his 
general demeanor was, it may he thought, no untrue 
reflex of his feelings whenever his own countrymen 
were not concerned. Beyond the sphere of Holland 
he appears, to have viewed , mankind too much as inw 
instruments to carry out-*hi9.g5Feat dssjgns. .. J, , 

In the same spirit it was perhaps ifesd; when 
satisfied as to the end he did not at all times concern 
himself enough about the means, Thus he resolved to 
establish order hi the Highlands, and with that view he 
signed an order to extirpate the Macdonalds of Glencoe. 

Thus he wished to preserve the peace of the world, and 
with' that view he was willing to let perish the ad- 

■* The Eeport is given at length in the Oomplete History of Europe for 
1703, p, 70. 

D 3 
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OJUK Yonturors of Dniion. Thus again in tho last fow months 

V— i: — - of his Bfe ho was dosirons to have a govrrnment in 
England that should cortliidly coopovatc with hia foreign 
policy, and with that view while still retaining and 
omplojing hia Tory Ministers ho consulted w’ith their 
rivals how and by what moans he might most easily 
supplant them. Ilia eecrot ovorturea to Lords Somers 
and Sunderland, dated in th.e autumn of 1701 and 
puhliahod by Lord Hardwicke in his State Papers, revesil 
a course which in the present day would be denounced 
on all sides as wholly tmbecoming the honor and duty 
of a British Sovereign. 

Moreover, in estimating the character of King William, 
great attention is certainly due to the remark of Bishop 
Burnet that “ he had no vice but of one sort in which 
ho was very catitious oml secret.” — “If you live to road 
my History,” said tho Bishop one chiy (o Lord Dnvi- 
mouth, “you will bo surprised to fnid 1 hnvo lakon 
notice of King William’s vices 5 but some tilings ws®# 
loo notorions for a faithful historian to pass ovnr.'** 
Swift on his part in axmolating his own copy of Burnot 
has appended to this sentence a very canstic, not to 
say a cynical, remark.® Without pursuing the subject 
further it may suffice to say that the words of Bishop 
Buruet should be carefully weighed. It is no light, 
charge that is here implied. It is no light quarter from 
which the charge proceeds. It comes from a familiar 
friend and a constant follower — ^froin one who owed to 
William not only his return from exile but his Episcojial 
rank — ^from one who had no imaginable motive to 
deceive us, and who was most unlikely to be himself 
deceived. 

‘ Note ty Loid Daitnioulh lo tMs octavo edition 
pnsBOgf in Buinel’s History, p, 090 of ” 0oe Swift’s Woilts, vol, x. p. 
tho folio or vol. 111 . p. iS3 of tho 281, od. 1814, 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Queen Anne at her accession was thirty-seven years of chap 
age. Her powers of niind were certainly not consider- — ^ 
able. She had no wit of her own nor appreciation of 1702. 
wit in others. No one could have less share, or less 
sympathy, in the great intellectual movement which 
took place in her reign. But at the same time she had 
many most estimable qualities. As a wife and mother 
her conduct was at all times exomplaiy. Not even the 
shadow of a shade rests on the perfect purity of her 
wedded life. As a mother it is touching to trace how 
losing child after child, and childless at Iho last, her 
poignant grief was blended with ])ious resignation. In 
her intimacy with others of her sox she was most 
wai’mhearted ; and wherever such intimacy ceased the 
fault was not I think upon her side. If we look at the 
whole course of the transactions between herself and the 
Duchess of Marlborough in William’s reign and in her 
own it may be said that scarce any person ever endured 
more for a friend — or from a friend. 

In her religious tenets Queen Anne was most earnest 
and sincere. She was warmly attached to the Church 
of England, recoiviug the Sacrament once every mouth, 
according to its rites ; and she had steadily resisted all 
the attempts at her conversion or perversion that were 
made in her father’s reign. She was liberal, sometimes 
even lavish, in her benefactions ; kindly and compassionate 
in all her private feelings. IFpon the whole it may be 
said of her that she fairly merited the popular appellation 
of “ good Queen Anne ” — as applied to her not only in 
her hietime but down to the present day. 
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CHAI?. Ab to the ftffairs of Government tlio Queen’s i)rim'ii)lea 

..-ii: - woro sometimes aucli as might rather deserve the name 

1702. of projudicoa. She "waH improBsod. with a stroi\g distaste 
of the Whigs, whom she had been taught to rogiwd as 
enemies of the Church and Republicans at heart. Rut 
on all political questions, the Church Establishment 
excepted, she disti-ustcd her own judgment too much. 
Hence she surrendered herself far too implicitly to the 
counsels of the leading spint whom for the timo she 
admitted as a guide. And as a Sovereign it was her 
great infelicity that such a leading spirit could not be 
supplied from the sphere of her own family. If there 
were in England any person duller than Her Majesty 
that person was Her Majesty’s consort Prince George of 
Deumai’k. 

Happily for England the choice of the Queen at this 
period called to the highest honours of the State a man 
of transcendent abilities, the Earl of Mwlborough. It 
was only by a fortunate accident, since in the ftrst place 
the partiality of Anno appears to have boon formed in 
a gi'eat degree from personal liking, and secoiKlly Hinco 
it was not in fact on Marlborough but on his wife that 
her partiality rested. 

On the day of the Bong’s demise — ^it was Sunday the 
8th of March — both Houses promptly met, when loyal 
Addresses were voted, as also an order for proclaiming 
Queen Anne that afternoon. This was done accord- 
ingly with the usual solemnities, and amidst the accla- 
mations of the assembled multitude. In the evening 
the Privy Council came iu a body to pay their respects 
to their new Sovereign. She answered them in some 
weU-considered sentences which had been prepared for 
her, expressing her great concern for the religion and 
laws and liberties of her country, as also for mahitaiix- 
ing the Succession iu the Protestant line. 

Three days later the Queen going down to the House 
of Peers delivered her first Speech in Parliament, “ My 
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Loi'da and Gentlcincu ” she began “ I cannot too much chap, 
lament my own unhappiness in succeeding so immedi- 
atcly after the loss of a King who was Uio gi*eat sup 2 )ort 1^02. 
not only of these kingdoms but of all Europe.” — Her 
concluding sentence however had this expression “ as I 
know my own heai't to be entirely English.” Not- 
Tvithstanding the high compliments at the outset this 
expression was resented by some persons as conveying 
a reflection on the memory of Wilham. Yet surely the 
Queen cannot be blamed for putting forward her 
own strong claim to popular favor, even although the 
Sovereign whom she succeeded might lack that claim 
altogether. 

The Queen in this Speech urged two points on the 
attention of her Piudiament. The first expressed a 
sentiment which both Houses in their Addreshcs had 
already convoyed to her — “lliat Loo much cannot 
bo done for the oncouragomont of our Allies to reduce 
the exorbitant power ol’ Eranoo.” The second was “ to 
consider of iwopor methods towards obtaming of on 
Union between Eitgland and Scotland which has been 
so lately jpocomraended to you.” It was indeed the 
parting recommendation of King William delivered in 
a Message to the Goinmons only one week before his 
death. 

The Parliaments of England before the Eevolution 
were held to expire immediately upon the demise of the 
Crown. In this instance our ancient lawgivers appear 
to have proceeded on a very fanciful and surely a very 
foolish analogy. The King they said is the he^ of the 
Parliament, and as the human frame cannot continue to 
exist when the head is cut off so no more can the body 
politic.^ But as the powers of Parliament gradually 
iucrcased it was felt more and more inconvenient that 

* Blackstone’s Oommentoriea, Tol. mant was dosci’lbod as cqputf pyinew 
3. p. 177, ed, Kerr, 1867. The rela- pUm etfirnt. 
lion of the SoTereign to the Paiha- 
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thoae powers bUouW Lo snspontlod or ntimilUnl nt so 
criticsal a period as tlie commcivccmcut of a 'rhw 

was foreseen oapocinlly after (he c\'ontM of 1G88 when 
tlie evils of a disputed Succession rose in view. In the 
reign of Williain accordingly there was passed on Act, 
cnabliug the Parliament which existed at a demise of 
the Grown to continue during a ])eriod of six months 
and no longer.® Even with this latitude the rule has 
been several times the cause of most needless expen- 
diture and serious interruption to the public busiuess, 
without even the shadow of an advantage alleged on 
the other side; and it seems strange that the clear and 
simple change iu the law, of rendering a Diia$ol;($teL 
at the death of the Sovereign penuisaivB 
compulsory, should have been d^rred until the year 
1867 on the motion, of the present writer. 

This Parliament of Anne was therefore the first iu 
our Annals that was entitled to sit and vote aClcr the 
demise of tho Crown. It showed itself wovihy of tUo 
privilege by its pnidenco. There was no peevish ti ttempt 
to embarrass the government or to witlihold the sup- 
plies. There was on tho contrary a ohcorfij vcndiiicsH 
to clear the path of the now Queen. Undoubtedly tlio 
framers of her first Speech had touched precisely the 
right chord of popular feeling. As many persons 
thought, the late King hod been “ entirely Dulcb; " (he 
Pretender if restored must be “ entirely Fi’ench; ” tho 
Electress of Hanover if she succeeded might be “ en- 
tirely German;” delightful then to bask in the sunshine 
of an “ entirely EngKsh ” Queen 1 

Some such sentiment indeed was much required to 
soothe the Whig majority of the Commons — ^that Wliig 
majority so recent and so hardly won — as they saw tho 
current of promotions just now flowing in their favor 
all at once turned aside. There was no sudden or 


’ Act r & 8 Will. TIT. c. 115. 
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abrupt change of Ministryj that was left to he accoin- chap. 
plished by degrees j but it was plain from the first tliat ^ 
the Queen’s entire favor would rest on the Earl of 1702. 
Marlborough; and through Marlborough on Ms Tory 
friends. Only three days from her coming to the Crown 
she named him a Knight of the Garter; then Captain 
General of her land-forces both at home and abroad; 
then Master General of the Ordnance; and earlier still 
ambassador to Holland for a special object. That object 
was to ^ve fresh spirits to the leading statesmen of the 
Hague and assure them of the Queen’s continued sup- 
port, disheartened as they were and almost bewildered 
by the loss of their great Stadtholder. 

Lady Marlborough had even a larger share — 'if that 
be possible — of honors and rewards. She was named 
Groom of the Stole— strange as seems that title for a 
lady to bear. She was named also more appropriately 
Mistress of the Robes. She was named Keeper of the 
Privy Purse. The Rangership of Windsor Park for 
life was affectionately pressed upon her hy the Queen. 

Both her married daughters, Lady Henrietta Godol- 
phin and J^ady Spencer, were appointed Ladies of the 
Bedchamber, 

It appears from the papers wMch are iiow preserved 
at Blenheim, and which were consulted by Archdeacon 
Coxe, that the intimate correspondence wMch had been 
carried on for many years past between Lady Marl- 
borough and the Princes’s Anne under catit‘>naih«si-^ 

Lady Marlborough as Mrs, Freeman and the Princess as 
Mrs. Morley — ^was still continued with wholly unabated 
ardour on the Royal side. We find however that ever 
since the decease of her last surviving child the Duke of 
Gloucester, Anne invariably added to her name a new 
epithet referring to her loss. Instead of “ your faithful 
Morley ” it was now “ your poor unfortunate faithful 
Morley,” ® 

’ See Ooxe’e Marlborough, vol. i. p. 218. 
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Mt. rreoTOan — aa m tliese letters Mai'lborougli is 

: — commonly termed— set out on his Dutch embassy with* 

1702. out delay, and reached the Hogue on. the 17th of Mtu'ch 
Old Style. Thus writes Mr, Alexander Stanhope the 
English Minister to the Dutch States: “The Queen’s 
letter was the greatest comfort and cordied they could 
receive.” . , . “ My Lord Marlborough is continually 
busy with the Pensionary, and several of our foreign 
Ministers, by which indefatigable diligence he hopes to 
have despatched all his affairs so as to return in three 
or four days. ... He has done a great deal of business 
in a short time here, and now his presence will be as 
necessary with you.” ^ Thus did Marlborough by his 
timely visit and his great diplomatic skill succeed in 
once more thoroughly combining the scattered threads of 
the confederacy against France — the “ Grand Alliance” 
as it was now commonly teirmed, It was agreed that 
a Declaration of War against Franco and Spain should 
be issued simultaneously by each of the three Powers 
— on the 4th of May Old Style in London, and on the 
same day, that is the ISth New Style, at Vienna and 
the Hague. ^ 

On one point nevertheless Marlborough did not pre- 
vail. Prince George of Denmark, notwithstanding his 
entire want of military experience, had conceived the 
silly ambition to lead the Allied army. Witli this view 
Marlborough was instructed to press for his appoint- 
ment as commander of the Dutch forces. The States 
however steadily refused ; partly as distrusting the 
Prince’s capacity; and partly because they feared that 
with his exalted rank he would resist the control of 
their own field-deputies. There were several other 
princes competitors for this high post, and Marlborough 
at his departure from the Hague left the question still 
depending. 

• Marlborough returned to England in sufficient time 
j- * To Secretary Vernon, Moroli 28 and 31, April W, 1702 (MS.), 
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to taljB paxt in the Bolemnities that attend a change .ohap, 
of reign. On the 12th of April the late King was in- 
terred in 'Westxnmster Abbey; and there on the 28rd, 1708. 
St. George’s Day, the Queen was crowned. Dr. Sharp 
Archbishop of York preached on this occasion. He was 
a Prelate believed to stand high in the Queen’s confi- 
dence ; and he preached “ a good and wise sermon ” says 
Bishop Burnet. Immediately afterwards Her Majesty 
gave orders for naming the Princess Sophia in the 
Prayer for the Eoyal Pamily as next in succession to 
the throne. 

Meanwhile the Parliament had not been inactive. The 
Abjuration Bill having become law the members of both 
Houses were sworn, as was required, in due form. There 
was nothing of that schism or party division which had 
been apprehended. It was found that the same persona 
who had sturdily resisted the imposition of the oatlx took 
it with no apparent reluctance when it was imposed. — 

The two Houses passed a Bill for talcing and examining 
the public accounts by means of certain Oommission- 
ers. There had been for many years a most defective 
system of audit, and large fortunes it was said were made 
from the Treasury charges, — ^Another Bill which passed 
through the Houses with great unanimity was to grant 
to Anne for life the same revenue that William had 
enjoyed. When the Queen came down to the House of 
Peers to pass this Act md to thank her Parliament for 
it she declared that while her.;SUbjecte rem^ed-u^^ 
the burden of such great taxes she would strgitem-jfe^r- 
self in her own expenses, and wonld give directions 
that lOOjOOOZ. from her Civil List should be applied to 
the public service iu the current year. This well-timed 
generosity added not a little to tixe popular favor which 
greeted the new reign. 

Another Bill which passed without difficulty was 
designed to carry out the recommendation of the Queen 
in her opening Speech. It empowered Her Majesty to 
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CHAP, name commissioners for treating of an Union with 

— .fjf: Scotland. 

1702. Since the return of Marlborough and through the 
influence of “Mrs. Freeman” a change of Ministry 
Tvos now in progress entirely traubferrhig tlie reins of 
government from the Whig pai-ty to the Tory. Marh 
borough’s chief reliance at this time was on Lord 
Godolphin. For many years there had been a political 
alliance between them, since cemented by a neoi* family 
connection, Marlborough’s eldest daughter ha-\dng 
married Godolphin’s eldest son. By Marlborough’s 
advice Godolphin was named Lord Treasurer. Thus 
he would have the supreme control of the finances, 
while the main direction of the war and of the foreign 
oUianoes would remain iii Marlborough’s hands, There 
wore two new Sccrctanos of State, the Earl of Notting- 
ham and Sir Charles Hedges, in the room of the Duke 
of Manchester and Mr. Vernon. The Marquess of 
Normauby was appointed Lord Privy Seal and soon 
after ci-cnted Duke of Buckingham. The Earl of Pem- 
broke became Lord Prcaidout ; the Earl of Jersey hod 
a place at Court. Mr. Ilnrcourt, henceforth ^ir Simon, 
was Solicitor General. Two Tories of gi’cat weight in 
the House of Commons, Sir Edward Seymour and Sir 
John Levison Gower, were named respectively Coni])- 
troller of the Household and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Nay more — such are tlie necGbsitics of 
party — there was one among the subordmate posts, 
a Joint Paymastership, which was bestowed on Mr. 
Howe, the insolent and unscrupulous defamer of King 
William. 

Not less significant of the prevailing temper in high 
places were the nominations to the Privy Council. 
That body as in former times the Parliament itself was 
held to expire at the demise of the Crown. It became 
necessaiy for the new Sovereign to reappoint such 
member'' as were sought to be retain ed. Now iu the 
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Privy Oonnoil whicli Anno ailvisod to name there otiap, 
•were omittecT the most eminent Wliig cliiefs — Somers ^ 
above all aiid Halifax and Oi'ford. 1702. 

One leading Tory eontinued much dissatisfied. This 
was Eochester, who had expected to be himself Lord 
Treasurer and had no •wish to live at Liiblin as Lord 
Lieutenant. Flinging the government of Ireland into 
the hands of Lords Justices he hastened up to London 
full of ire. This he had an opportunity of venting at a 
Council held on the 2nd of May to issue the Declaration 
of War against France and Spain. Then Eochester stood 
up supported by some of his colleagues, and spoke against 
the Declaration; urging that it was safer for the English 
to act only as auxiliaries. Marlborough took the lead 
on the other side and maintained that France could 
never bo reduced within duo bounds unless the English 
entered as principals into the quarrel. In this view the 
majority of tho Council conciu'rcd; and the Declaration 
of War specifying reasons was framed accordingly. On 
tho 4th of May, in jmrsuanco of tho ogrooment made at 
the Hague, it was solemnly proclaimed before tho gate 
of St. James’s Palace and other usual places ; like 
Declarations being issued on tho same day both by the 
Emperor and by the States of Holland. Loyal and 
appro’ving Addresses were presented to the Queen from 
both the Houses. 

It was not merely ou questions of foreign policy that 
Eochester and his followers differed from their other 
colleagues in the Council. He wished for a more entire 
change of men do-wn to all subaltern employments — ^to 
extend perhaps even to the Judges and Lords Lieu- 
tenant of Comities, since aU those Commissions were 
then terminable at the Eoyal decease. But the pru- 
dence of Marlborough and Godolphiu forbade any 
course so extreme. No new Whigs were appointed, 
but many were continued at the posts which they held 
in the preceding reign. This was especially the case 
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CHAP, when they were of rank and character and at the eame 
. time of no ahilitiea which could cause alarm. The 
170S. Duke of Devonshire for example was reappointed Lord 
Steward. 

One mam anxiety of Anne at this juncture was to 
satisfy her consort. She could not obtain for him as 
he wished the command of the army in the Nether- 
lands, but she named him Generalissimo of all her 
forces and also Lord High Admiral. In this latter 
capacity the Ministers took care to provide him with 
on efficient Ootmoil, which comprised Sir George Rooke 
and other seamen of mark, and which might if necessary 
administer the navy in his name. Prince George had 
moreover a seat in the House of Lords having been 
created Duke of Cumberland in 1689. He was there- 
fore in a position to acquire on honourable fame in the 
public service had either activity or ability fallen to his 
share. But without those the highest employments 
servo only to render the want of them more clear. 
Little was expected of Prince G eorge by any portion 
of the public, but even that little w«is more than he 
performed. ^ 

The Parliament having now despatched the necessary 
business was prorogued on the 25th of May. By that 
_ time Marlborough was already at the Hague, where he 
remained through the month of June, intent alike on 
diplomacy and on the preparations for war, and fully 
equal to the calls of both. — Several accessions had been 
recently obtained to the Grand Alliance. The Elector 
of Brandenburg was induced to join it on his title 
as King of Prussia being conferred or acknowledged 
by the Emperor ; and this was the origin of that 
powerful monarchy now become predominant over all 
the German States. “ King Frederick the First ” was 
the title wliich the Elector now assumed. Vanity was 
a leading principle in his mmd, and it was skilfully 
wrought upon by Marlborough, who clenched his reso- 
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lution by the promise that the Queen would, grant to 
his Ministers the some cercmonitil as to those of other . 
Crowned Heads. 

The Elector Palatine also joined the Grand Alliance, 
inflamed by the recollection of the wrongs which his 
country had suffered when laid waste by order of Louis 
the Fourteenth. A desire to secure the favor of the 
English people and the succession to his family ioflu- 
enced in the same direction tire Elector of Hanover. 
Many sipalLer princes were home along by the example 
of the greater. Two brothers indeed who held high 
rank in the Empire, the Electors of Bavaria and of 
Cologne, were weU known as devoted friends of France, 
but they professed at this pmiod their intention to 
remain neutral in the contest. On the whole then the 
German Diet was induced to take the same course 
whiclr its chief had ahoady token as sovereign of the 
Austrian states. It issued a Declaration of War 
against France and Spain and engaged to supply the 
usual contingents of troops. 

The command of the Dutch troops was also at this 
time decided. Among a host of candidates for it there 
were two e^eoially in view ; first the Prince of Nassau 
Saarbriick, who might point to his dignity as a Prmce 
of the Empire and to the great name of N assau ; secondly 
Van GipkeH, Earl of Athlone, recommended to the 
States by his Dutch bir^ and by his military services. 
Each of these chiefs had^'fidiead^ffcakeit the fieldAt Ac 
head of a separate corps. On 'the other h4nd Pen- 
sionary Heinsius, and other statesmen forming what was 
termed the party of England, warmly pressed the supe- 
rior claims of Marlborough. Not only were they con- 
vinced of his genius for war but they felt the importance 
of ensuring, as his nomination would ensure, the union 
of the British and Dutch forces under one command.* 
Finally, the Prince and Athlone, seeing that they could - 
not prevail, took to themselves the merit of withdravvdng 
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CHAT, thoir protOTiBiona aiul allowing Marlborough to bo uomcil 
General m chief. 

1702. On the 2nd of July Marlborough aot out to take tho 
hold. Moat truly arduous was tho part which ho had 
to fill. For nearly two centuries the rivalry had been 
between, tho monarcluos of France and Spain. Other 
European States hod by turns alHed themselves with 
either side; and it was this that made the balance 
of power. But for many years past the effort had 
heen to sustain the power of Spam which constantly 
dwindled against tho power of France which constantly 
increased. Now on ihe other hand, by the succession 
of the Duke of Anjou and his dependence on Ms grasiS'* 
father, the whole monarchy of Spain and the Indies 
with its vast appendages of Sicily, Naples, Milan, Flan- 
dors, was suddenly thz'own into tho sciilc of hh-iincc. it 
was only tho extreme docrcintutle liilo which Spain 
had fallen, and tho almost entire imuilulalion of its fleets 
and armies, that enabled other Powers to band 'Uiom» 
solves ngniust this '))orteutous junction wildi any 
spoct of bticcoss. The change was a great one, and lo 
the Dutch most of all. Tho Low Oountrie^ once thoir 
barrier and bulwark agamst France, bad become well- 
nigh one of its provinces. They would have to conquer 
the territory which had Mtherto shielded them, to be- 
siege the very tmvns in which tiU lately they had held 
their gan'isons. 

The Dutch armies at this period were moreover 
weakened by their divided couiibcls and dilatory forms. 
These had been o\erruled by the ascendant of their 
Nassau princes, but appeared in full force under tho 
command of a foreign chief. The States were wont to 
send out field-deputies, men who had no experience of 
war hut who loved to prate of it. Whenever any new 
operation agaiiist the enemy was proposed they claimed 
to sit in council upon it; and they were found to bj’ing 
Ulifard so many criticisms and objections, doubts and 
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scruples, mlsgmngs and uaixioties, that most commonly ohap. 
they defeated the object m view, or at least delayed - ^ - 
it until the favourable opportunity for it had wholly 1702. 
passed away. It wiU be seen in the sequel how con- 
stantly these troublesome meddlers baffled the skilful de- 
signs of Marlborough and tried his admirable temper. 

They may well recall the exclamation which it is re- 
corded that Hannibal made in his later years when the 
sophist Phormio had favoured him with a lecture on the 
Art of War, “ Many an old fool have I known, but 
such an old fool never I ” 

The Governor of the Low Countries for the King of 
Spam was at this time the Marquis de Bedmar; a man 
wholly devoted to the French. ^He commanded for 
them a corps near the moulh of the Scheldt. But 
theii' principal force Avas Ai])on the Meuse, holding the 
fortresses in the bishoprick of Liege. It was headed by 
an exi)orioucod offleor. Marshal Boufflors, and had been 
joined by the young Duke of Burgundy, eldest son of 
the Dauphin and heir a])paront of the CroAvn. 

The Allies had in the first place a small force to 
protect the mouth of the Scheldt and to threaten the 
district of Drugesj this was commanded by Cohorn the 
celebrated engineer. Their main army consisted of the 
two divisions of Athlone and Nassau Saarbriick which 
have been already mentioned. They began the cam- 
paign at the end of April by investing Kaiserswerth, a 
small town upon the Rhine below Diisseldorf, which 
had been placed in the enemy’s hands by the Elector of 
Cologne. Kaiserswerth made a long and resolute re- 
sistance, but was compelled to capitulate on the 15th of 
June; nor could Marshal Boufflers prevail in effecting 
a diversion by an attempted coup db main, though very 
near success, upon Nimeguen. 

At this period also of mid-June a German army 
commanded by the Margrave Louis of Baden, and 
40,000 strong, came over the Rhine and laid siege to 
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CICAF. the importnait fortroBa of Landau — the hulwarh of 
Alaaco as it was then regarded. The Margrave woh 
]7oa. subsequently joined by the Emperor’s oldest sou the 
young King of the Komana^ who desired to share in 
the glory, though not in the toils, of the expected 
•conqitest. 

Early in July the Earl of Marlborough reached the 
head-quarters at Nimeguen, taking the supreme direc- 
tion not only of the English and Dirlch but of the 
Prussian and Hanoverian contingents. Of these last how- 
ever the obedience was by no means prompt or ready. 
The Prussians made difficulties before they would consent 
to join, and Marlborough could only satisfy the King 
by writing to him a renewed assurance that the Queen 
would grant him in the fullest manner the Crowned 
Heads ceremonial. Thus also the Ilanovoriau (Scucrnl 
before be would bring his troo}>H ]uit forward Ihrce 
demands; first that they should not be roquirod to take 
an oath to the Queen ; secondly that they should not 
bo kept beyond the 5th of November; and thirdly tha/C' 
they should not be led across the Mouse. “ The two 
first” writes Marlborough to Godolphin “ are not worth 
disputing; for they assure me it shall he fn my power 
to keep them [through November]; but I think wo 
were almost as good to be without them ns agree to 
the last. Our misfortune is that if we have not those 
troops we shaU. not have strength to act. By these 
difficulties you may sec the great disadvantage n con- 
federate army has.” 

How like to this, and beyond all doubt how true, the 
observation of Prince Metternich in a letter during tbo 
Congress of ChatiUon addressed to Canlaincourt : “I 
answer to your Excellency that it is no easy matter to 
be the Minister of an alliance.” ® 

Having by patience and skill overcome those obstacles, 

* " Ce n’est paa cliose facile qno d’fliro lo Ministro do la OoBlition," Troyes, 
to 15 Ffivrior 18W, Fain, ‘Mtamsoiil de 1814.’ 
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and obtained the desired junction without the onerous chap. 
terms, Marlborough called in the troops lately engaged 
in the siege of Kaiaerswerth, drew the English from If®*' 
Breda, and in a few days was at the head of almost 
60,000 men. With these he was eager to cross the Meuse 
and advance into Brabant, giving battle to the French if 
they would accept it. Here however the Dutch formal- 
ities were very quickly — if at that period any thing with 
them could be quickly — interposed. Lord Atblone and 
the ^4nerals ih the ferviOe of ^ Holland did not 
agree among themselves, and appealed to th&fr go’fernf 
ment for instructions. But when the Generals had thus 
referred the project to the States the States referred it 
back to the Generals. They left it to their own deci- 
sion, adding only as an additional perplexity a vague 
recommendation for “the safety of the Rhine and of 
Nimeguen." — “However " says Marlborough “ we came 
last night to a resolution of marching to-morrow and 
passing the Mouse a little below Grave. Accordingly 
we have this day made three bridges over that river." ® 

At the news of Marlborough’s advance Marshal 
Boufflers quitted his strong position at Gennep, and 
also crossed the Meuse. Just at this period he had 
been compelled by orders from the King to send a largo 
detachment of his army towards Alsace for the relief as 
was hoped of Landau. His force was so much reduced 
that he would by no means risk a battle, as Marlborough 
even before that detachment had desired. Relinquisbing 
the line of the Meuse, Boufflers proceeded^ by rapid 
marches to the defence of Brabant, and the Duke of 
Burgundy seeing that there were no laurels to be 
gathered set out ere long on his return to YersaOles. 

But though Boufflers avoided a battle it might be, 
forced upon him, and for this two good opportunities 
occurred, first in the defile of Peer, and secondly in his 
camp at Zonhoven. Marlborough pressed warmly for an 
« To Lord Godolphin, July 13, 1702. 
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onAT, attack; awcl it waa tlio opinion of the Dnkc of ‘Boinvick 

that had this attack been made upon the camp at Zon- 

1702, hoven whore the "Fi'ench were very ill posted, it would 
certainly have succeeded.^ Hero again the irresolution 
of the Dutch ■field-deputies proved of signal service to 
their enemies. They doubted and wavered until the pro- 
mising occasion slipped away. “ I have but too much 
reason to complain ; ” wrote Marlborough on a similar 
incident a few days afterwards, “ However I have 
thought it for Her Majesty’s service to take no notice, 
ns you will see hy my letter to the States." ® 

Still however the retreat of the French was of great 
importance, as leaving open to attack the line of for- 
tresses along the Meuse. Marlborough at once applied 
himself to their reduction. First ho invested Veulo. 
After some days of open trenches he resolved to dire(‘t 
an assanlt against Fort Si. Michael, which was on the 
othor side of the Moiiso and connected with Iho town 
by a bridge of boats. Tbo storming pwty on tliis 
occasion consisted almost wholly of English troops : it 
was headed hy a very brave officer Lord Cutts, who liiul 
under him also Lord Huntingdon, Lord Lome, Sir 
Richard Temple, and other distinguished "voluntoors. 
They carried -^e fort ■with irresiBtible gallantry, taking 
prisoners or putting to the s^word 700 men who formed 
the garrison. Batteries were then raised in Ihe cap- 
tured fort against the town, and within a few hours a 
practicable breach had been effected. 

Just at this juncture the besiegers were greatly 
cheered by the tidings which came to them of the 
reduction of Landau. The veux de joib which they 
forthwith fired in honor of this auspicious event were 
mistaken by the besieged for the commencement of the 
expected assault; and they immediately hung out a flag 
of truce as preliminary to their own surrender. Thus 

’ M^moirea de Berwiolc, toI, i. p, 121, od. 1778. 

® To Lord GodolpMn, August 27, 1703, 
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as it chanced it was the capitulation of one towii which chap. 
obtained, or at least which hastened, the capitulation of ^ 
another. 1702. 

Marlborough in the next place turned his arms 
against Ruremond. In this siege as in the preceding 
he was assisted by Oohorn who had hastened from the 
Scheldt ; a most skilful engineer, but so cautious and 
captious that he came to be surnamed by one of his 
countrymen the General of difl&culties.” Euremond 
made but a faint resistance, and Marlborough then pro- 
ceeded to invest the important city of Liege. Boufflers 
had returned from Brabant in hopes of effecting a 
diversion; but he was overmatched by Marlborough, 
and Liege surrendered, October 29, on the first fire 
from the batteries. The season was then so far ad- 
vanced that the Allied army was withdrawn into winter 
quarters. Marlborough had closed the campaign very 
much to his own honor and to the good of the com- 
mon cause, reducing Guelders, Limburg, and the entire 
bishopriok of Liege, and cutting off lie communica- 
tion of the French with the Lower Rhine. 

The .esteem and value which were in consequence 
felt for Marlborough through the provinces of Holland 
were signally shown in consequence of an adventure 
which hefeE him on his return. He had embarked on 
thfe Mense vdth the Dutch deputies, and a guard of 
twenty-five men. ’ A larger^bofet. conteyed Cohorn with 
a guard of sixty, while 'a body nf horse acting as: a 
further escort rode along the bank. In the liight hbw* 
ever after leaving Yenlo the two boats parted company, ' 
and the escort of cavalry missed its way. Thus amidst 
the darkness Marlborough’s boat was surprised and bis 
guard overpowered by a band of French partisans, 
thirty-five in number, who in quest of booty -were 
lurking among the reeds and sedges. Happily they 
had no suspicion of the rank and importance of their 
captives, ahd there were shoivn to them some French 
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OHAP, posses with, which the Dutch deputies had prudently 
^ provided themselves. Marlborough had disdained to 
1702, solicit such a safeguard; but one of his servants, Goll 
by name, saved him at this critical luoiueut hy his 
promptitude. Gliding up close to him, he slipped into 
his hand an old pass preserved by accident, which had 
been granted to his brother General Churchill when 
obliged by ill health to quit the array, Marlborough, 
though aware that the date had expired, presented this 
pass with the calmness that never forsook him. The 
freebooters were completely deceived. After plunder- 
ing the boat and extorting some money as presents 
from those whom they believed to be protected hy their 
passes, they retained the guard as prisoners, hut they 
allowed the travellers to proceed. The news flew apace 
into Holland and was magnified into a rumour that 
the General had been recognised and retained, Two 
days later we find Marlborough write as follows from 
the Hague : “ Till they saw mo here they thought mo 
a prisoner in France, so tliat I was not ashore one 
minute before I had groat crowds of the common 
people; some cndcavom’ing to toko me hy^tlio hands, 
and all crying out, 'Welcome 1 But that which moved 
me most was to see a great many of both sexes cry for 
joy.” » 

Many other were the testimonies to Marlborough’s 
great merits at this period. None could he stronger 
than that which was nobly, nay magnanimously, given 
by his rival Lord Athlone. “ The success of this cam- 
paign” he said “is solely due to this incomparable 
chief, since I confess that I, serving as second in com- 
mand, opposed in all circumstances his opinion and 
proposals.” ^ 

In relating the war which at this time was waged in 

® To Lord GodolpMn, Oct, 28, land. 

1702. Tliis account ia fully borne * Soo Ooxe’s Morlborougli; vol, i. 
out by the oUier loiters from Hol- p. 100. 
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the Low Oounti’iea we may observe that it was not chap. 
always conchided with due regard to the feelings of hu* - 

manity or to the rules of international law. Of this a 1702, 
strong instance may be adduced from the despatches 
(not hitherto published) of Alexander Stanhope our En- 
voy at the Hague: “Here is discovered a most viUanous 
design to pierce a digue in North Holland to drown 
the whole country. It was first proposed by a Papist 
gentleman c!j| this countiy of a good estate, bred by the 
Jesuits at Emmerick ; his name Van Eysel. He pro- 
posed it to Monsieur d’Avaux when last here, who 
recommended him to Boufflers then in Flanders, who 
relished it so well as to send him with it to Monsieur 
Torcy at Paris, and after it had all their approbations, 
and the man came back hither to execute it, he and two 
of his accomplices were seized, and finding their own 
letters produced against them besides two witnesses 
vivi VOCE they have confessed the fact." *■* 

The wrongs however were by no means all on one side, 
as the following extract from the next year’s despatches 
will show. It was when Baron Spaar — or Sparre as tbe 
French have spelled it — with some Dutch troops forced 
the lines into Flanders by the Pays de Woes ; “ The 
Baron found great opposition from five French regiments 
and a much greater number of the Boors of the country, 
who fought like devils and maintained their posts after 
the regular troops had given way, which cost them 

dear, for Spaar ordered 

and their houses to be burnt.” ® ' 

The Marechal de Catinat, one of the soldiers of whom’ 

France has most reason to be proud — ^tihe virtuous 
Catinat as E-ousseau terms him* — ^held command at 

® To Mr. Yard, Under-Seei'etary Hedges, June 29, 1703 (MS.), 
of State, May 28, 1702 (MS.). In * Oonfossion8,]ivrex. Heia desoiil)- 
tlie December follo'wing tbe two vil- ing'^le Bim]ple mads resectable "obft- 
lains were publicly beheaded. teau do St. Gralien,” to wbi<dr Qa%at 

' Hon. A. Stanhope to Secretary retired after tliie campaign of 1702, 
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Gnap. this period in Alsace. So inferior were Ws xiumbera 
— that he could make no attempt to relieve Landau. But 
1702, after its reduction an opportunity appeared in which by 
detaching a portion of his army he might retrieve the 
fortunes of France in another quarter. The Elector of 
Bavaria after much irresolution had openly espoused 
the cause of Louis. He seized upon the city of TJlm 
and issued a proclamation in favor of his new ally. To 
support his movements on enterprising ai|.d ambitious 
officer, the Marquis de ViUars, was sent across the 
Rhine with part of the army of Alsace. 

The declaration of the Elector of Bavaria and the 
advance of Villars into Germany disquieted in no 
slight degree the Prince Louis of Baden. Leatlesi;; 
a sufficient garrison in Landau he also passed the 
Rhine. The two armies met at Friedlingen on the 14th 
of October. Louis of Baden, a ponderous tactician 
bred in the wars against the Turks, might out-manoeuvre 
some Grand Vizier hut was no match for the quick- 
witted Frenchman. He was signally defeated with the 
loss of 3000 men j soon after which the soasoii being 
now far advanced, Villars led back his array to winter 
quarters in France. His victory of Friedlingen gained 
for him at Versailles the ranlc of Mardchal de Franco; 
and, as combined with the Bavarian alliance, seemed to 
offer an auspicious prospect to his countrymen in the 
next campaigns. 

Beyond the Alps there had been some warfare even 
in mid winter. Marshal Vhleroy who commanded for 
the French had his head-quarters in Cremona; while be- 
yond the Oglio lay his far superior adversary the Im- 
perial chief, Prince Eugene of Savoy. One dark morn- 
ing in February Villeroy was suddenly roused by the 
sound of firing in the streets. This came from Eugene, 
who with singular boldness and skill had brought a body 
of six thousand men unperceived beneath the walls of 
.-.^^Cremona and entered the city through the channel of 
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on aqueduct. Th.e Frencli though surprised made as cha]?, 
usual a most gallant resistance. There was sharp fight- > — — . 
ing continued for ten hours. Finally Prince Eugene 1702. 
was compelled to relinquish his j)rey and to leoYo the 
half- won city as he had found it, bearing with Mm 
however Marshal VUleroy and some other prisoners. 
VUleroy remained in captivity for nine months, when 
he was exchanged, and to the misfortune of France 
sent back her service. Meanwhile the Duke de 
Vendome had been appointed to Ms place in Italy, 

As the spring advanced Philip of Spain determined 
to head Ms own troops in this campaign. On Easter 
Day he lauded at Naples amidst the loudest acclama- 
tions. Naples had never seen its Sovereigns for a 
pei’iod of two con Luries; and hod been grievously mis- 
goveruod in their absoncc. Nevertheless, and m spite 
of the first Jiazzaroni cheers, it was found that the 
Noa])olitans in goiiornl were ill affect od to the XIouso of 
Bourbon and inclined to tlio Austrian cause. I’hilip 
roombarkod in Juno, and pimsucd his voyage along tho 
Italian coast to his own port of Finale. It had been 
designed that he should touch at Leghorn and have an 
interview with the Grand Duke of Tuscany. But the 
training of PMlip at the Court of Versailles had im- 
bued bim with the deepest veneration for all points of 
ceremonial; and he thought that as King of Spain it 
was Ms duty to maintain that ceremonial in its utmost 
rigour. He declared that he could not allow to the 
Grand Duke the honor of taking place at his right 
hand; that the Grand Duke must be at Ms left; and 
tbe Grand Duke upon tMs declined to meet Mm. Some 
similar, and as bOly, punctilio prevented him from seeing 
tbe Doge of Genoa. 

Stni worse was the effect of the interview wMch did 
take place at Acqni between the young King and the 
Duke of Savoy. Not only did PMlip refuse the right 
hand to the Duke Ms own fathcr-in-law, but he would 
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CHAP, not allow him even Iho use of an ann-eliair. Yet tlioao 
^ ^ questions of and left, of unn-chiiii’s mul single 
1702. clmira, were at this poriocl hold ns all importauL hy the 
Gennan and Italian Pi‘mccs. 'fo deprh^e lUom of any 
such privilege seemed to bo like tearing the very vitals 
from their bosom. IIow very far wiser was Marl- 
borough I It is observed by Voltaire that the Knglish 
General, having once agreed at some state-banquet to 
hand a napkin to the new-made King of Prussia, never 
afterwards experienced any ditficulties with regard to 
the seven or eight thousand men of the Prussian con- 
tingent.® 

Victor Amadeus of Savoy did not on these points 
rise above the level of the J^rinces of his age. lie was 
most deeply irritated by the pride of S]>ain. Tlioro 
wore some considerations of policy and personnl advan- 
tage at this period which might and no donbt did 
incline him to the ImporiJil ])arty vatlior than the 
Pronchjhut it is thought that liis change of sides which 
shortly afterwards ensued had its first origin In tlie 
disgust which he conceived from lids interview at 
Acqni.® ^ 

Proceeding to Milan and from thence towards 
Mantua King Philip took the nominal command of his 
forces, which in fact were directed by the Duke do 
Vendome, and which were now confronted by those of 
Prince Eugene. There was in both camps a readiness 
to give battle, and the two armies met at Luzzara on 
August the 15th. The action was warmly contested 
but remained indecisive. Both sides claimed the vic- 
tory, and a Te Deum of thanksgiving was channted 
with equal fervor in the cathedrals of Paris and Vienna. 
Certain it is that each army had sustained a heavy loss 
of men, and that only slight skirmishes ensued between 
them during the rest of the campaign. Early in the 

* Sifielo de Louis XIV , toI. i, p. 300, od. 1762, 

• Siainondi, ILstoiro dcs li^’anpais, vol. xxvi. p. 338, od. 18 11, 
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autumn the news of an Englisli expedition against chap. 

Cadiz induced Philip to set out fi*om the army with a 

view to repel this now attack; hiA the furtlior tidings 1?02. 
which he received at Milan ejiahlod him to prolong his 
stay in that city for some weeks; and he then returned 
to Spain which he never left again. 

King William was the fii’st to plan this expedition 
against Cadiz, and after his decease the project was 
resumed. But had King William lived he would cer- 
tainly not have selected as chief the Duke of Ormond, 
a princely nobleman, endowed with many amiable qua- 
lities, but destitute of the skill and the energy which 
a great enterprise requhes. Under him Sir Henry 
Bcllasys commanded the English and General Spaar a 
contingent of Dutch troops, amoiintiiig together to 
fourteen thousand men. Admiral Sir George Hooke 
had the dhccdon of the fleet. Their proceedings have 
been related at full length in anothei’ histoi’y^ — ^liow 
the troops wore sob on shore near Cadiz in the first 
days of September — how oven before they lauded angry 
dissensions had sprung up between the Dutch and the 
English, thp landsmen and the seamen — and how these 
dissensions which Ormond wanted the energy to control 
proved fatal to the enterprise. No discipline was kept, 
no spirit was displayed. Week after week was lost 
while the small towns of Rota and St. Mary’s wore 
shamefully plundered, while the small fort of Matagorda 
was feebly bombarded, and while the Spaniards were 
completing their measures of defence. ELaaUy at the 
close of the month it was discovered that nothing could 
be done, and a Council of War decided that the troops 
should reembark. 

The only comfort of the chiefs, as usual in stich cases, 
was to cast on each other the blame of their iU success. 

The Duke of Ormond inveighed against Sir George 
Rooke; and Sir George Rooke inveighed against the 

^ Wfli of Uio Succession in Spain, p. 46-64, 
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DEAR jDuko of OiTUoud. But Oil Hifir return luul off the 

coast of Portugal au oiipurtunlty arose to recover in 

1702. some part their lout fame. 'I'he Spanish gulloous from 
America laden with treasure and inalcing their yearly 
voyage at this time were bound by their laws of Inule 
to unload at Cadiz, but in ajiprchcnsioii of the MnglLsh 
fleet they had put into Vigo bay. There Ormond do- 
tormined to pursue them. On the 22nd of October he 
neared that narrow inlet which winds amidst the high 
Gallician mountains. The Spaniards, assisted by some 
French frigates which were the escort of the galleons, had 
expected au attack and made the best preparations in 
their power. They durst nob disembark the treasure 
without an express order from Madrid — and what order 
from Mtulrid ever yet came in duo time?— hut they liad 
called the noighbouring peawiufcry bo arms; they hud 
manned their forts j they had anchored llieiv shipH in 
lino within the harbour; and they bad drawn a lieavy 
boom across its mouth. None of those meaiiH availed 
thorn. The English sonmon broke througli the boom; 
Ormond at the hood of two tlumsaml Holdiers soulcil the 
forts; and the ships woi’o all cither taken or dostroyod. 
The gi'cator part of the U'casuro ivas thrown overboard 
by direction of the French and Spanish chiefs; hut thoi *0 
remained enough to yield a largo amount of booty to 
the victors; and on the whole the undoubted bravoiy 
of Ormond at Vigo might well in the judgment of his 
numerous friends in England atone for his no loss 
undoubted slackness at St. Mary’s. 

From the West Indies there came some painful 
tidings. A squadron of seven ships was there com- 
manded by a brave rough veteran Admiral Benhow. 
In the month of August he engaged a French fleet of 
superior force, and gallantly sustained the fight for five 
days until deserted by several of his captains. He hod 
received wounds in the am and face, and his right 
leg was shattered to pieces by a chain-shot. Even then 
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he bade himself to be carried back hi his cradle to the 
main deck that he might continue to give his orders. 
One of his lieutenants near him expressed sorrow 
for the loss of his leg. “ I am soi'ry for it too ” said 
Benbow “ but I hod rather have lost them both than 
have seen this dishonor brought upon the English 
nation.”® He put back into Khigston of Jamaica 
where soon afterwards he died of his wounds. He did 
not die however until after he had caused three of his 
captains to be tried by Court Martial for their shameful 
conduct. Two were condemned to death, and after the 
orders from the Admiralty had been taken, were shot 
accordingly; the third was cashiered; and another died 
a few days before his trial could come on. 

The Parliament of England had been dissolved by 
Proclamation on the 2nd of July. In the elections 
which ensued the influence of the new reign and of the 
change of Ministers was strongly felt. The decision 
of the preceding winter was entirely reversed. As the 
Tory candidates were then in most contests defeated, 
so now they were commonly victorious. It was found 
that they would have a vast numerical preponderance 
in the new* House. As on the last occasion great in- 
terest was centered in the Gloucestershire election. 
Mr. Howe strove gallantly to regain his seat; he was 
nevertheless at the bottom of the poll. But a scrutiny 
beihg- called for, the High Sheriff declared him duly 
elected, not without soilie rdtE#ig f emonstraMfes.,^^, to 
subsequently an election petition ftoni Sir J6& 
his baffled competitor. • ’ . ■ 

During this summer the Queen accompanied by 
Prince George made a Koyal Progress. They went 
first to Oxford, Her Majesty being met on the borders 
of the coimty by the Earl of Abingdon as Lord Lieu- 
tenant with the High Sheriff and principal gentlemen; 
and at some distance from the town by the Vice-Ohah- 
‘ Onmpbell'u Lives of the Admiials, vol. iii, p. 846, ed> 1744, 
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DiTAP. collor, Doctors, and Masters, wlio wox'e tlacir robes on 
liorsobook, Sbe was conducted in flue state to tl^o 
1702, lodgings ])re|)arcd for her ii\ Christ Church, where the 
Dean arid Canons expressed their cotnpluncnts to Her 
Majesty in English, and to Prince George in Latin; a 
language which, considering his scanty erudition, was 
probably quite as unintelligible to him as it could be to 
the Queen. Next day Her Majesty repaired to the Con- 
vocation House where she saw some Degrees conferred, 
as also to a concert (then called “consort”) at the 
Theatre, and accepted au entertainment to dinner from 
the UniA’^crslty. Lastly she received what in the oficial 
accounts arc termed “ the usual presents ” to a Sove- 
reign at Oxford namely, “ a Bible, a Common Prayer- 
hoolc, and a pair of gloves.” ® 

Prom Oxford the Royal Pair travelled to Civcncoslcr 
and thence to Badminton, whore they wore euloihaincHl 
with groat mngnificonce by the Duke of Bumi/brf. On 
the borders of Gloucosiershiro Her Mnjesiy was mot 
and addressed by the High Sborill' vvi(h a greal uuinbur 
of gontlcmcu, clergy, aud frco-hoIdorH, the Sheriff being 
introduced to her hy the person wlm since his accossioii 
to office was described as “ the Right Ilouofu’ablc John 
Howe, Esq.” This complex title, wholly unusual at the 
present time, may require some elucidation. In the 
reign of Anno and for some time subsequently tbo 
designation of Esquire was token to biridy for llio most 
part either gentle birth or territorial possession, and was 
not therefore held to bo superseded by the honor of 
admission to the Privy Council. 

The Queen did not stay the night at Badminton h\it 
proceeded the same evening to Bath. The reception is 
described as follows ; “ Her Majesty was met at Hyde 
Pai’k witbin half a mile of the city by a handsome com- 
pany of the citizens, all clad like grenadiers, and ahonl 
two hundred virgins, richly attired; many of them like 
® Ooniplelo Ilietoiy of Eiuopo for 1702, p. 300, 
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Amazons with, hows and arrows, and others with gilt ciiAr. 
sceptres and other ensigns of the Regalia in their hands; . 

all of them with a set of dancers who danced hy the 1702. 
sides of Her Majesty’s coach. . . , All the streets were 
illuminated and a great number of flambeaux were 
carried.” — The furthest point of this Royal progi'oss 
was Bristol, where we read of as great though different 
rejoicings ; the houses decked with carpets and tapestry, 
while fl^s and pendants were waving from the ships in 
the river. 

On the 20th of October the two Houses met ; and 
Mr. Harley was for the third time — ^this time with- 
mrt opposition — elected Speaker. The Queen in her 
opening Speech mentioned with duo regard the many 
expressions of joy and satisfaction which she had met 
with in all the counties through which she had lately 
passed. She said nothing of the success in the Low 
Countries, but voforved in pointed terms to the “ disap- 
pointment” at Cadiz, as also to the “abuses and dis- 
orders at St. Mary’s. But the Commons in their 
answer put forward the prosperous scene in such a 
manner as to provoke a hot debate. It was said in the 
proposed Address that “ the vigorous suppoi't of your 
Majesty’s allies, and the wonderful progress of your 
Majesty’s arms under the conduct of the Earl of Marl- 
borough, have signally retrieved the ancient honour 
and glory of the English nation.” Here then was a 
direct and cruel stab at the memory of King William- 
Here then it behoved the Whigs to make ^eir stand, 

They moved an Amendment not at all disparaging the 
recent services of Marlborough but only that instead of 
“ retrieved ” the word should be “ mamtained.” On 
this occasion as on most others at this period we may 
regret that there is not preserved to us a report of the 
speeches, nor even a list of the speakers. EinaJly a 
division being taken the word “retrieved” was affirmed 
by 180 against 80 votes. 
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oiTAP. Tlxw tliviHion gave it may lie nni(l a tojie tn llie entire 
SoaHiou, Every tiling eoufiuued to flmv in the Tory 
1702. current, First as to (lloucestershire the t'oimuons not* 
witlistamling some verj' douhtthl cireuiustimees rejeetod 
by a large majority Sir John Ihiise’s prayer and de- 
clared Mr. Howe tlnly elected.^ Woreestorshiro came 
next. The Commons eagerl)' Aveleomed a petition from 
Sir John Packington, a high Tory and ineniber for tliat 
county, lie complained that Dr. Lloyd IJishop of 
Worcester had unduly interfered in the election and 
endeavoured through his influence with his clergy to 
prevent Sir John’s return. The charge was fully 
proved by the Pishojfa own very silly letters, but the 
Commons need not have gone so far as to vote that his 
conduct was “ unchristian." They further addressed 
the Queen (o dismiss him fi'om lus post as Lord Ahndter, 
and the Queen complied in spite of some murmurs from 
(ho House of Lords which rosoutod this slop as an in- 
fringomont of its privilogos. 

Meanwhile there had come to Lojidon the tidings of 
tlio affair at Vigo, which wore received witli a transport 
of joy far greater than the occasion warranted. The 
Queen issued a Proclnmation appointing the 12th of 
November as a day of Thanksgiving and naming as the 
three oommanders for whose succesBcs thanks to God 
should be returned, Marlborough, Ormond, and Uooke. 
On the 12th accordingly the Queen jirocccdcd in state 
to St. Paul’s, attended by her officers of State aird by 
both Houses of Parliament. Her Majesty, attired in 
purple, and wearing her Collar and George, sat in her 
“ body-coach " drawn by eight horses, and in which 
were also the Countesses of Marlborough and Sunder- 
land. The Duke of Ormond who by this time had 
landed, and who chanced to he in his turn the Staff 
Officer in waiting, was in another coach, and os he ])asscd 
was greeted with loud cheers, cheers due to his amiable 
^ Commons Jonrnnls, Oct. 24 and Nov. 19, 1702. 
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qualities far more than to hia military skill, “ From chap: 
that day ” says an historian “ may he dated the great . 
popularity which he afterwards acquired and wliich hi 1?02, 
the end proved fatal to him.” * 

The Commons in the same spirit passed separate 
Votes of Thanks to the three commanders; and cheer- 
fully granted the supplies required for the year. They 
voted 40,000 seamen : and that the proportion of land- 
forces for England to act in concert with those of the 
Allies should he 33,000 foot and 7,000 horse. 

Such was the general aspect of English politics when 
towards the close of the month Marlborough returned 
from the Hague. Ever since his successes on the Meuse 
the Queen had been most desirous to raise him to the 
rank of Duke. Lady Marlborough however was ad- 
verse to the scheme, as thinking that their fortune was 
as yet not aclcquato to the higher rank. Finally Mrs. 
Morley prevailed with her dear Mrs. li’rccman; and the 
patent for the Dukedom was accordingly made out in 
the first days of December. To meet in some degree 
the objection on the score of income, the Queen at the 
same time granted to Marlborough for the term of her 
own life a pension of 6,000Z. a year derived from the 
Post Office revenue. She further sent a Message to the 
House of Commons, desiring that this pension might he 
settled for ever on the title. 

Both the title and the pension were it may he thought 
premature. Had they been granted two years dialer 
they would have been received with general approbation, 
nay enthusiasm, as the just prize of most enaineut ex- 
ploits. Now on the other hand they were but coldly 
looked upon. The successes on the Meuse though 
Buhstantial had not been splendid; they had not com- 
prised a battle nor even a skirmish; and they did not 
seem to require such exuberance of rewards. It was 
remembered Hiat Marlborough besides his great appoint- 

* Titidal’s Hiat. vol. iii. p, 438. 
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mcotfl in Eupjliiml waa now in roofi])! of 10,000/, a year 
fi’oin, tlio Diitoli aa e()iunmiuU'r-in-i*hi('i' oi' thoir troops. 
It ■was reinonil)Oi\‘(l that Iho Diu'lipsa i*t'iiton*tl In her 
own huiulh no loss than roiir Court ollioos, onoh of tlicm 
■well ])auU* 

Under tlu'sc oircmnslances tlic proposal to settle 
the pension for over on the Dukedom found no fai’our 
in the House. Sir Cliristoplier Mns^rave in particular 
spoke warmly against it. Far from complying, the 
Conmions voted an Address to Her !Majosty fully ac- 
knowledging the Duke’s great services hut 
though with “ inexju’cssihlc grief” the apprehensions 
they had “ of making a precedent for the future alien- 
ations of the llovcmio of the Crown, which has heen bo 
much reduced hy the exorbitant grants of the lost 
reign." 

The Queen was much chagrined. She wrote nt once 
to the Duchess, expressing laor wish “ to do Honudhing 
towards raaldng up what has boon so malioloiisly hin- 
dered in the Pnrliamout. And Lhevefovo I desire my 
dear Mrs, Freeman and Mr. I'i’rccmau would he ao kind 
ns to accept of two thousand a year out of the T’rivy 
Purse besides the grant of the live. This can draw no 
e.nvy, for nobody need know it.” The Duchesa however 
in a disinterested spirit firmly declined this further 
bounty. But the end of this story is not quite so edify- 
ing. At a later time and upon her disgrace at Court 
the Duchess claimed and received the whole pension 
since the date of the offer, that is for Iho preceding 
nine years.* 

• The official income of the Dulce land from the Peace of Utrecht, rol. i. 
and Duchesa at the height of thoir p. 27. 

favor, amounted jointly to the pro- * Coxo’e Marlborough, vol. i. p. 208 
digioua sum of 01,3262 See the and vol. y. p. 416. 
exact items in the Ilistnry of libig- 
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CHAPTER III. 

It has been shown how notwithstanding a slight check chat. 
from the House of Commons Marlborough had at this 
time attained the highest pinnacle of rank and dignity, 1702. 
unbounded influence at Court, and supreme command in 
the field. At this point then it may be convenient to 
pause in the narrative while it is attempted in some 
detail to delineate his eharacter. To judge him rightly 
we should avoid both that eagerness in his depreciation 
which Lord Macaulay shows, and that servile spirit in 
which certain other writers liave. striven to conceal his 
faults and to flatter his descendants. We should neither 
seek to dim the lustre of his glory nor yet be dazzled by 
its rays. 

A parallel between Marlborough and Wellington, be- 
yond all doubt mir two greatest military chiefs, wotrld 
be a most tempting topic were we further removed from 
the period of the last. . On some points it has already 
been sketched with perfect fairness by the Duke of 
Wellington himself.^ Rut there would remain many 
other points to pursue. One of the moat curious lies in 
the difference of age at which their respective triumphs 
were achieved. Marlborough can scarcely be said to- 
have commanded an army in chief or on any great 
occasion till the campaign of 1702. Born in 1650 he 
was then fiffcy-two years of age. Wellington had no 
further service in the field since the battle of Waterloo. 

Born in 1769 he was then forty-six years of age. It 
follows on this comparison of ages that the victorious 

^ The Duke’s M einorandum on Marlborough is dated Sept. 18, 1880, and 
published in the Stanhope Miscellamufi, p. 07. 
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CHAT, carocv oC "WoHinpilon cndotl liofiivo (lie ^u•^mnou« career 
of Mavll)o\*oup;li oommcncctl. 

3702. Lenviiip; a fuller ]>ariiU(‘l lo the coiuii\^ affc, lliore ih 
yet ono of tlillereiicc that may liere be 

noted. The Duke t»f Welliuj^t oii — a.s ia ivc'll remembered 
by all Ilia familiar frieuda — was fond of Avrilinj?. Scarce 
a day -wbcii it did not cuf^age some liotirs of his time ; 
and from coualaut liabit it had become almost a necessary 
to him. Maidborough on the contrary, -whose training 
had been at a most frivolous Court, -where in early 
youth his aie indolent is commemorated,® did not 
-work -vvillingly at his desk. When his duty came to 
require it ho did -write, and he wrote clearly and well. 
But lie says of himself in a letter to Mb wife during Ms 
first groat oampoign; “ I am on horseback or ansuforing 
lei levs nil day long. ... So that if it -wove iiol for my 
zeal in Llio Queen’s semeo I Hliould ceriniiily dcscrl, for 
you know of all things T do iiol love writing.” ® 

It was said by Voltaire (liat Marlborough bad newat 
bosiogod a fortroRS which ho had not, takim, never 
fought a battle which ho had not ivon, novor conducted 
a negotiation which ho hod not brought to a proaperous 
close. The full siguificanco of tMs praise will scarcely 
be appreciated until it is seen to how few of the grentest 
cMefs it would apply. It could not be said of the Black 
Prince, of Condo or Turoune, of Eugene or of Frederick. 
It could not be said of Wclhngtou when wo remember 
that he raised the siege of Burgos. It could not be said 
of Napoleon, even Imd he died before the battle of 
Leipsick, when we remember that he raised the siege of 
Acre. 

To what then are we to ascribe this uniform success 
in Marlborough? Not so much to good fortune, though 
of that he h^ his share, but rather to the rarest com- 
bination of high qualities. His courage was not of that 

* !M4moiros de Ghramniont, p, SOS, ed. 1703, 

“ Ofttnp at Over Asselt, July 17, 1702, 
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impetuous and iirforior kind wMch kindles at the ap- chap. . 
proach of danger and rushes beyond the conti'ol of 
prudence. On the contrary it was always well-poised, 1702, 
calm, sustained, and exactly adequate to each occasion. 

It would not be easy to show even a single case in any 
part of his military life in which he deserved like Charles 
of Burgundy the epithet of TiMiuAiRE, nor yet any other 
case in which for want of daring he let a favorable 
opportunity slip by. His genius for war was not formed 
by tactics and by rules, but rather from the dictates of 
an excellent though untutored understanding. Never 
misled by passion, nor warped by any other disturbing 
influence, his clear good sense could form a decision 
calmly on the balance of opposite advantages; and then 
abide the issue prosperous or unprosperous os calmly. 

With him there were none of those after-thoughts and 
waverings — those painful doubts — “have I judged 
rightly? might I not have decided better?” — ^wHch 
perplex a common mind. 

His expectant calmness was indeed, in Marlborough’s 
own opinion, one secret of Ha great success. “ Patience 
will overcome all things ” so he wrote to Godolphin in 
1702. Five years later we find him repeat nearly the 
same sentiment with sometHng of that fatalist view 
which has often been a favourite with great commanders, 

Osesar for example and Napoleon : He says — this also to 
GodolpHn; — “ As 1 think most things are governed by 
destiny, having done all that is possible one -should 
submit with patience.” * 

Most men it is probable would acknowledge the great 
value of calmness in human aflairs, but many are, or 
think they are, impelled beyond their strength to swerve 
from it. Marlborough on the contrary had no. bursts of 
passion. No man ever observed the smallest flurry in 
his demeanor nor the least variation in his countenance. 

Nature had gifted him with an admirable sweetness and 
* Lettera, as printed in Ooxo's Life, July 13, 1702, and August 2, 1708, 
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CITAP. serenity of tem|ier. Nothing in puhlit* lilt! at least could 
ruffle liis composure ; ueitliev the scruples of tlie Duldi 
17U’2. tloputios which so often inleriiosed helwocu him and 
an almost certain victor}’ ; nor the predensions as un- 
seasonably urged of his (lorman colleagues; neither Iho 
calumnies of his opponents nor the duuigus in his friends; 
an attack in Parliament as little tis an onset from the 
French. It is recorded of him that once as he heard a 
Buiiy groom mutter some words of anger behind him he 
quietly turned to Commissary Harriot who was riding 
by his side and said: “ Now I would not have that 
fellow’s temper for all the world.” 

With the suavity of mind in this groat chief there 
Avaa also no loss suavity of manner. So competent a 
judge as Lord Chesterfield spealcs of him in the following 
, terms: “Of all the men that over I knew in my life 
(and I know him oxtrcmoly well) tlu' Into Diiko of 
Marlborough possessed tJ)o Ovacos in tbo highest degroo, 
not to say ongi'osscd thorn,” ® 'fljoso ({races enhanced 
the elTect of his noble cast of countenance and of his 
singular beauty both of face and form. They gave him 
on every occasion a most fascinating influence; they 
enabled him wherever he desired it to please and to per- 
suade. Even so hostile a witness as Mrs, Manley, and 
one so unscrupulous in her assertions, acknowledges 
his irresistible charm,® Nor was it that he condescended 
too far or stooped to those below him. Lord Chesterfield 
in the same passage already cited goes on to state: 
“ With all Ms gentleness and gracefulness, no man living, 
was more conscious of Ms situation, nor maintained his 
dignity better.” 

It is gratifying to record that the gentleness of Marl- 
borough was not on the surface only. Though not as I 
imagine warm-hearted beyond the precincts of his home, 

’ To his son, Novembsr J8, 1748. p. 744. 

Bee somo remai-lcs on this passage in ‘Now Atolantls, vol. i> p. 22, &c. 
Lord Mooanlay’s History, vul. iv, ed> 1780. 
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he was an humane and compassionate man. Even ioiiai*. 
in the eagerness to pursue fresh conquests he did not 
ever — as might sometimes be alleged of Napoleon — 1702, 
neglect the care of the wounded. To his prisoners he 
showed a kindly courtesy, and was careful to exhibit no 
exultation in their presence. He was in general glad 
to render a service to any one to whom he bore good 
will, whenever it did not put him to expense nor clash 
with his own views. This may be called very moderate 
praise, yet it will not seem so to any one who has had 
experience of public affairs. 

The great qualities of Marlborough were not confined 
to a narrow circle. No man in English History has 
had more influence on the fate of other nations or on 
the fame of hia own. It was he who gave to the 
Germanic Extipiro another century of life, since but for 
him it would have ended in 1704 instead of 1800. It 
was ho who step by stop — siege after si ego and battle 
after battle — wrested tlio’ Low Countries from the por- 
tentous union of France and Spain. It was he who 
was the soul, the animating genius, of the whole con- 
federacy, not merely in the army where he commanded 
but in all where he ^vised. But above all our gratitude 
as Englishmen is due to him because he so “ signally 
retrieved ” (let us adopt those words from the Commons’ 
votes) the andent glory of England. That glory had 
been dimmed during the ignoble reigns of James the 
First and Charles the Second, while William who suc- 
ceeded them had upon the Contiaent far more of merit 
than success. To Marlborough beyond aU others be- 
longs the praise of bringing back to our arms the full 
lustre that beamed upon them in the days of the 
Edwards and the Henries. The days of Queen Anne 
need fear no comparison with those. Ramillies and 
Blenheim are worthy to be enrolled side by side with 
Agincourt, Oressy, and Poitiers. 

If from the merits of this great man we pass — and 
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oiTAr. hoYT far Iohb welcome tlie tu«k ! ■ — to lii« t'rrur.s and 
- clotbctH, we may Ri'st observe in bis ]iolilics a laxity or 
1702. tlisre‘j;ar(l of princiiilo. To oor respond with Kiiifj; James 
at St. (lorinain’H, after labinf^ the oath to King Willim 
at St. Jainoa’s and accopting posts in liis service, is a 
gricYona faidt not to be excused, and only in some 
measure to be palliated, by the too general practice of 
other ])olitician.s of that age. Ihit of that fault, not con- 
fined to offers of service or entreaties for pardon, blit 
carried to a most treaeberous extreme, there are in the 
career of Marlborough tAVO signal and painful examples. 

The IU'.st of these was his secret disclosure of the 
Brest, project to the Preuch Government in 1694 — a dis- 
closure l)y which, as is well known, the expedition was 
defeated and several hundred English lives wore lost. 
The faet rests on his own letter to King James, (i)*at 
mudu public in 1776, and seems to admit of denial os 
HUlo OB it does of defence.^ 

Tlio second instance is of 1716. It is alleged that 
Mai’lbovough, being then in name at least Comamxndcr 
in Chief for King George, scut over in secret a sum of 
money to assist ■Qio exiled Prince in bis invasion of the 
kingdoms Of this second charge the public in general 
are not so fully aware, nor is it quite so clearly estab- 
lished. The first indication, as also the solo proof of it, 
is contained in a letter which I found among the Stuart 
Papers at Windsor and published in the first volume 
of my History of England.® This letter bearing date 
September 25, 1715, is in the hand- writing of Boling- 
broke, who was then at Paris acting as Secretary of 
State for the Pretender. Writing to his Royal Master 
he complains how much his proceedings are divulged. 
“ I must still say ” he writes “ that since I have been in 
business I never obseiwed so little secret as there has 

^ SoeMaopliorson’BOrig^nnlPapors, (voL i.p, 76), ■while Lord Macauloydi- 
vol. i. p, 487. Coxa glides over Ihis Inles on every detail (vol. iv. p. M8), 
ti’anBootion oa rapidly os possible ‘ Appendix to vol. i. p. xxxiii. 
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been in your Majesty’s affairs. For instance a gentle- 
man belonging to Stair named the very mmrber of bat- 
talions wliicb we expected from Sweden; and the Mar- 
quis d’Effiat told me the very sum which Marlborough 
has advanced to you." 

Here the evidence is no doubt only indirect. But I 
must observe that Bolingbroke, Avriting a private letter 
to James and alludmg to Marlborough’s loan as to a 
certain fact, could have no imaginable motive for mis- 
representation on this point, and I must own myself 
convinced that even by tib,ese two sentences the second 
charge is sufficiently proved. 

Another fault of Marlborough was his love of money. 
This was shown ahlce in his large accumulations and in 
his petty savings. Sometimes though rarely it peeps 
forth in his own (amiliar letters. Thus when two years 
after the event lie refers to his remarkable escape from 
tire French freebooters on the Mouse through the ready 
wit of his servant, Gcll, the Dtdeo makes only this one 
comment u])on it : “ He has coat me 601 . a year ever 
since." ® 

This love of money in Marlborough as in a few years 
it became generally known was the topic of numerous 
taunts from his opponents. It drew forth on several 
occasions the ribaldry of Swift.’ But even Swift never 
showed so much wit in pressing this imputation as 
did once Lord Peterborough. The mob, naisled pro- 
bably by the likeness of the General’s uniform, mistook 
bim for the Duke, and the Duke being then out of favor 
with them, they were preparing to ill-treat him. “ Gen- 
tlemen ’’ said Peterborough “ I can convince you by two 
reasons that I am not the Duke of Marlborough. In 


® To ilio Ducheaa, Ocl. 3, 1704, 
Seo Ooxe’s Miu’lboiough, vol, i. p. 102, 
* As for instance ui “An oxoollont 
new Song, ’ wlioic lie mnlces Loid 
Nottingham "Oiatof Dismal” pay a 
yisit at Blonhedm ; 


Dio Duke showed me all his fine honso 
and Uie Dnehess 

rium her doscl brought out a full purse 
in her dutches. 

&c &c. This woa in 1711. Woilca, 
yol. X, p. 876, od. 1814. 


CHAP. 

III. 

1702. 
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CHAP, tlie first ])Uiee I have l»iit fivo ^uiucufl in my ])oek{;t; 
-.yj','..-. uiul in tlio aucoml place liuro tliry are, luucli at }'our 
1702. service 1 ” ® 

In llie same spirit we find St. Jolni, then Soeretary of 
State, write ns follows to his friend at the Hague: “ 1 
am Hoi-ry that my Lord Slarlborougli giv(‘s you so much 
trouble; it is tlio only thing he will ever give you.” ® 
Such might ho the taunt of St. John; such was not the 
opinion of Bolinghroke. Years afterwards when the 
heats of that parly strife hud passed, Bolinghroke was 
one day descanting on the many admirable qualitica of 
Marlborough, and some one present let fall a word on 
his avarice, “ He was so great a man ” rejoined Boling- 
broke “ that 1 forgot he had that defect.” 

The deliberate opinion of Bolinghroke on Marlbo- 
rough— and it is equally to the honor of ))olh — ^miiy Ixi 
soon in those oloqueub Letters which he drew up in i 7 fill 
during his rotlromont in Touraino. “Over the con- 
federacy, ho (the Diikoof Mavl1)orough) anew, a private 
man acquired by merit anil by inaniigomcut a move 
deciding iivQucuco than high birl.h, fonlirincti authority, 
and even the Crown of Great Britain liiul given to King 

William I take with pleasure this opportunity of 

doing justice to a great man whoso faults I knew, whoso 
virtues I admired; and whose memory as the greatest 
General and the greatest Minister that onr country or 
perhaps any other has produced I honor.” * 

Another point in the character of Marlborough may 
be as the reader pleases termed cither a merit or defect : 
it was in fact a vh'tue caa'ricd to a faulty extreme. 1 
mean his devoted attachment to his wife. It is pleasing 
to observe him at the busiest moments of his high com- 
mands fondly revert to his favourite retreat of Sandridge 

® Sewaad'B Anecdotes of Distin- BolingTiroko, puWisliod 1708 in two 
guished Forsons, Tol. ii. p. 248, ed. i^uivrto Tolumes, 

1804. * Lottoi's on tlio Study of llleloi'y, 

0 To Hr. llrummond, Mareli 13, vol. ii. p. 00, ed. 1763. 

1711. Diplomatic Oorrospoudence of 
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near St. Alban’s. Tliua ho says to Lacly Marlboronglx onAi’. 
at the opening of his first iin})ortant campaign: “Wc ■ ™ • 
have now very hot weather which 1 hope will ripen the 1702. 
fruit at St. Alban’s. When you are iJiei’e pray think 
how happy I should be walking alone with you. No 
ambition can make me amends for being from you.” 

Two years later on his march to the Danube we find 
him pass a day at the beautiful village of Weinheim 
well known to modern tourists. Thence he writes : “ I 
am now in a house of the Elector Palatine that has a 
prospect over the finest country that is possible to be 
seen. I see out of my chamber window ■^e Khine and 
the Neckar and his two principal towns of Mannheim 
and Heidelberg, but I should be much better pleased with 
the ])rospect of St. Alban’s which is not very famous for 
seeing far.” ^ Such expressions may be compared wibh 
those equally tender wliich Nelson from lus ilag-shlp 
and on his way to Trafalgar applies to his beloved cottage 
and beloved companion at Morton. But there is one 
important difference wholly in favor of the former — 
the endearments of Marlborough were addressed to his 
own wife and those of Nelson to another’s. 

But while allowing with all due commendation that 
Marlborough in a most di&solnte age was ever affec- 
tionate, ever constant, to his wife, wc may think that 
like another great chief Belisarius he was no hero at 
home. Not tiiat there were in the Duchess any moral 
frailties to forgive as there were in Antonina; but 
with a temper which Nature had made imperious her 
animosities were fierce and her bursts of passion fre- 
quent. It would have been greatly to her own happi- 
ness had there been to curb them a husband’s resolute 
will. We find Marlborough on the contrary, as judged 
by bis own letters, constantly suffer under them hut 
never rebel. We find him almost sunk in despaii’ until 
the Duchess herself relents. A single instance out of 
® To tlio Duclioea, July 17, 1703, and Juno 2, 1704 
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ciiAr. irvimy may Buflloe. "Wlien li'ft IHu^laiul for 

tlic oampuii^n wliioli wua to ciiliuinato in UIi'uIil'uu tliore 

1?02. ijoeii Lutwcoii him and Ihr DuoIiohh “ noiuo potty 
Ti)ickoi'uigs ” as Archdeacon Coxo has callcil them, iising 
tho term perhaps not quite correctly whore the violence 
was solely on one side. Tho 1 luchoss however wrote to 
him in temia of reconciliation, and Marlborough rcjoiilcd 
in a letter which will he Bid)sequcntly cpiotecl, and 
which declares that he had been careless of life so long 
as her displeasure endured.® 

We have seen that Marlborough had been raised to a 
Dukedom in December 1702. lie valued that dignity 
in the hope of its transmission to his only son lately 
caUed Tiord Churchill and now Marquess of Blandford. 
But tho Nemesis too often tho attendant on high pro> 
spority was Jiow close behind liim. In February 1708 
the young noblomau who was pursuing his hLikHoh at 
Cambridge foil ill of Uio small-pox and in two days 
expired. Tho gi'iof of bolh parents was cxlrcmo. 
They wore choorod in some moasiirc by Iho groat kind- 
ness of the Queen, who mindful of the like allUction lo 
liorsclf, ollered if they wished it to go and stay with 
them at Sandridge, for ns she says “ the unfortunate 
ought to come to the unfortunate.'’ 

In the letters that passed soon after this sad boroave- 
ment it is curious to observe, in token of tbal cere- 
monious age, how formally tho Duke mentions his 
children. W^riting to Godolphiu he refers to his lost 
son as “poor Lord Churchill;” writing to the Duchess 
he expresses his satisfaction that their youngest 
daughter. — “ dear Lady Mary ” — is then with her.® 
It will be found in Hce manner on examining tho 
letters of tho period, that sons most commonly address 
their parents as “ Sir ” and “ Madam.” 

" To Iho Duoheaa, ITaguo Stay 6, Tuoflday night (Feh. 2.% 170.3). 

1704. Soo p. 128 of this volumo. “ See Ooxe’s Morlbowugh, vol. i. 

* The Quoeu to the Ducheas, p. 220 and 220, 
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It is also worthy of note how little yalne was set hy chap. 
Marlborough on that female succession which alone re- - - 

mained to him. He passionately longed for another ,1702. 
son to inherit his titles. When the Duchess during 
the next summer complained to him of being indisposed, 
he rejoined as follows : “ Pray let me have in every 
one of your letters an account how you do. If it 
should prove such a sickness as that I might pity you, 
hut not be sorry for it, it might yet make me have 
ambition.”® 

From this digression we may now return to the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament. There were two measures at 
the commencement’ of the Session on which the Court 
laid especial stress. The first was introduced by a 
Message from the Queen, desiring that a further pro- 
vision might be made for the Prince her husband in 
case he should survive her. The Hoiise being in Com- 
mittee thereupon, Mr. Howe rose atul moved a grant to 
the enormous amomit of 100,000i. a year. The pro- 
digality of this proposal will best appear when we are 
told that it was double of what any Queen of England 
ever had in jointure, — double also of what was voted 
for Prince Leopold on his mandage with the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. But on the other hand there was 
the dread of displeasing Her Majesty; and so the Bill 
which embodied this lavish grant passed the Commons 
with only a semblance of debate. In the Lords the case 
was altered. Even then however the Peers did not 
take battle on the main question but rather on a col- 
lateral issue. The Lower House had inserted a Clause 
declaring that Prince George should not be liable in 
any future reign to the iucapacity of holding employ- 
ments which was imposed upon foreigners by the Act 
of Settlement. This was regarded by the Peers as 
what is termed a tack upon a Money BiU. They had 
quite recently passed a Standing Order that the annex- 
“ To the DudiesS; June .3, 1703, 
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cnAF. inp; any clausa to a Bill of Supply, tho mattoi’ of wliicli 
is foreign to the matter of the Haiti Hill, “ is iin]nirlia' 
1702, mentai’y and tcmls to tho destruction of the constitu- 
tion of this Government” ^ 

On this ground tho Bill for tho Prince's annuity was 
stoutly resisted in the Iloiwe of Lords j while on behalf 
of the clausa it was contended that it formed no real 
tack, since both parts of the Bill rofei'red to the same 
person. There were .some warm debates, but in the 
end the Court prevailed. The Bill passed with the 
obnoxious Clause, w'hilc Protests against it were signed 
by some Peers of great name and wealth, as Devonshire 
and Somerset, as also by the Archbishop of Canterbury'', 
Bishop Burnet, and others of the Bishops of King 
William. 

Marlborough was of course among the warmest sup- 
porters of this measure. Greatly to liis chagrin the op- 
posite course was taken hy tho hnshaiid of Iiih Hucoud 
daughter who had recently succeeded his ruther as Earl 
of Sunderland. The young Earl not only voted hut 
signed a I’rofcest, and drew upon himself in consequence 
a storm of rngo from tho Duchess. A family quarrel 
ensued; only composed after some time and with tho 
utmost difficulty through Lady Sunderland’s affec- 
tionate entreaties. 

The second measure for which the Queen showed 
sympathy was the Bill for preventing Occasional Con- 
formity. It was not however a Ministerial measure. 
We learn from the Commons Journals that it was 
brought in hy three private Members of that House ; 
one of them Henry St. John who had sat for Wotton 
-Basset since 1700 and was rapidly rising into fame.* 
“ Occasional Conformity ” in those days was held forth 
by the High Churchmen as a thing to he abhorred. 
By that phrase was meant the compliance of Dissenters 

^ Lords JoiunalB, Decom'ber 0, 1702. 

'* Commons Journals, NoTsmber 4, 1702, 
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witli the provisions of the Test Act only in order that 
they might qualify themselves to hold office or to he- s 
come members of a Corporation. It was found that 
the persons so admitted gave in general their support 
to the Whigs; and the Tories had therefore a party 
motive in seeking to exclude them. But when it was 
attempted to show that some danger to the Church 
arose from this OccEisional Conformity the alarm, 
whether real or feigned, was certainly ill-founded* 

It is shown ' by Mr. Hallam in a lucid argument that 
the Church on the contrary derived advantage from 
the practice.® To carry his argument further— can we 
doubt that it is the interest of the Church as much as 
her duty to open the door as widely as possible to her 
ministrations? If she holds, as hold she must, that 
these ministrations are of aU others most agreeable 
to Divine truth and to human reason, has she not every 
thing to gain by inviting not her sons only but 
strangers also to attend them? We are told by an 
excellent poet that in some cases those who came to 
scoff remain to pray; and it may no less justly be pre- 
sumed that those who came only from interested 
motives and to fulfil the requirements of an unwise 
law might be touched and won over by what they 
heard and saw. 

Considerations such as these had no weight with the 
Tories of Queen Anne; and dishke of the Dissenters 
carried every thing before it. In the preamble of the 
measure all persecution for conscience sake was expressly 
condemned; nevertheless it proposed that all those who 
had taken the Sacrament and Test for offices of trust or 
the magistracy of Corporations, and who afterwards 
attended any meeting for religious worship of Dis- 
senters, shoiild be disabled from holding their employ- 
ments, and pay a fine of lOOZ. besides 5^ for every day 
in which they continued to act in their employments 
9 Constitutional History, voL iii, p. 248, sd, 1866, 
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anAP, aflier hnvinjij boon at any snoh iiioetin*^. They were 
nlao ruailc inca]>ablo of holdin^i; atiy otlior cinitloyxiu'ut 
iro'2, till after one wliolo year’s c(mf«)rniity to the Chnreli, to 
bo proved at the Quarter SoBsiojis; niul upon a relapse 
both tke penalties aiul the pevioil of ineapaeity were to 
bo (loublod. 

With tlicae provisions the bill passed rapidly through 
all its stages in the Conxmona. lint in tlio Lords it -was 
encountered with sturdy resistance by the Whig Peers 
and a large majority of William’s Bishops. They for- 
bore any direct opposition, rightly jxxdging that the best 
means to defeat the measxirc would be to move a great 
lumber of mitigationa and exceptions, somo of tliese 
to touch the pecuniaiy tineB which would roiaao the 
Coastitutioual jealousy of tho House of Ootmnoixs. Oh 
those tactics therefore they pvooeocled.* On the olher 
hand tho Queen in her mistaken 7 A'ii 1 for llie (’Imreh 
BtTtuncd all her inCLuonce to promote the ])assiiig of the 
Bill, Not only the heads of her governniont «xs Mavl- 
borongh and Godolphin but her Koj'iil Oonsort wont 
down to voto for it. Tot Prince George’s wius in (nith 
a melancholy case, since this voter ngiilnst Oceaaioiml 
Conformity was himself an Occasional Conformist. 
While he had received the Sacrament according to tho 
rites of the Church of England to ho (jiuvhficd for his 
office as Lord High Admiral he had continued to attend 
the private Lutheran Chaixcl which ho maintained. Ac- 
cordingly he seems to have voted with a very rueful 
countenance. It is said that just before they went to 
a division he came up close to Lord Wharton, a strenu- 
ous opponent of the Bill, and whispered : “ My heart is 
vid you.”® 

Notwithstanding this Court influence not perhaps 
very wisely exerted, the Whig Peers carried their 
amendments. On the other part the majority in the 

* The Loi'ds Amendments and IHsloir, toI, vi. p. 62-02. 
the Oommons Amendments to Ihoira * Tindal’s History, vol. iil. p. 4f>3. 
eve g^ven at fall length in the Pnxl. 
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Commons was not at all disposed to yield. A Tree chap. 
Conference between tho Managers of fcbo two Ilonscs . . 

took place in tbc Painted Chamber — crowded beyond ij-os. 
all precedent — on the 16th of January 1708; and some 
Reasons carefully drawn were on several occasions 
interchanged. Ifc was in vain. As the Lords had hoped 
from the beginning, no agreement could be come to on 
the Bill. And to allay the rising heats between the 
Houses it was found desirable for the Queen to put a 
close to the Session with some abruptness at the end 
of February. 

There were some other proceedings however before 
the Session was closed. — The Commons overhauled the 
accounts of the Earl of Ranelogh, Paymaster-General of 
the Forces. — They passed a Bill which, with an amend- 
ment making it High Treason to endeavour to defeat 
tho Succession ns nowlhniicd by Statute, was agreed io 
by tho Lords and became law; it gnvo one more year 
as a further term of grace to those who wore required 
to take tho Oath of Abjurntion. — There was also a 
conclusion, very lame and impotent, to the affair of tho 
famous Kentish Petition. Mr. Colopepper being pro- 
ceeded against by the Attorney-General according to 
the order of the Iloirse tendered his absolute submission, 
tie was called to the Bar and asked whether he was sorry 
for his conduct. He replied that ho was sorry ; upon 
which the action against him was stayed by an Address 
to the Queen. 

The victory of the Tories at the last General Election 
had not been to them an unalloyed advantage. As 
may often be observed in the working of onr English 
parties, they had lost in cohesion while they gained in 
numbers. On the accession of the Queen they wore 
content to follow m the wake of Marlborough and 
Godolphin. But many more of them now began to think, 
as Rochester had thought from the first, that wo should 
beware of plunging too far into continental affairs — ^that 
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it licliovetl iiH to Le aiixiVuivica rathov than principals 
in the contest, luul to eiu*ry on thewsir so far as possihle 
by sea inateail of laiul. Tin' iarge expenae ■which it in- 
volved was terrilyinfr to their iniiula. Above all it 
greatly pdled them to ho told — hcariiipf in mind their 
hitter averaion to the memory of Kiiifi William — ^Ihat 
the Milliliters taken from their ranks professed to he, and 
wt've in truth, only the continuatora of his foreign policy. 

Of all the discontented Tories Rochester was chief. 
He luul aspired to he at the head of the Treasury, and 
regarded the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland as only a 
kin< I of hanishment. During many months he had been 
ahsent from his post, to which he showed no sign of 
returning — a circumatonco of course not unnoticed nor 
left unimproved hy the Whig writers of that day.® The 
Karl profurrad remaining in London and caballing with 
hw friemlH, 

Under those circiiinslaucoH Marlborough and GodoL 
phln had several anxious couHnltationH. They wished 
to free thomstdves of their trouhleBonio eollengne, hut 
if possilili* by Ids own iu*l, aiul they resolved “ to ojien 
the Irenehes," as Maidhorougli might have termed it, 
whonever the Session Imd closed nnil Marlborough sot 
out for the army. At that time therefore an order was 
obtained from the Queen bidding Roeheater repair 
furtbwitli to bis government in Ireland, llochostcr 
liaughiiiy refused ; and the, order being repeated, ho 
angrily resigned, Tliis was the very conrso which his 
rivals had ex[)ecled and designed. Ilia resignation 
was accepted, and the Duke of Ormond was appointed 
in luH place. 

Hid removal however did not avail to compose the 
dissension in the Tory ranks. Tho Earl of Nottmgham, 


* Thu# for Instunco WilHam 
WftMi, tlii'u the collouKUO of Hir 
Jiiliii I'lU'kinirlon la WorrwlsreMro 
“ kiuiwiiiir Wnlsh " iif Popp-— 
tlllMitld lliPHo iinp# in hi# “(ioldan 


Ago " •wrillon at this periods 

Vlco-wy#, Hko rronrtonoo, with diatonb 
Mro, 

Shall Rovorn klngctoma whofo they ne'ot 
apponr. 
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the new Secretary of State, had cordially embraced his 
views and continued to act in concert with him. Their . 
objects, shortly stated, were to render the war in the 
Low Countries so far as possible defensive, and to press 
hard on the Dissenters, and the favourers of Dissenters, 
at home. Towards these aims Nottingham was sup- 
ported more or less openly by several men holding 
ofS.ce in both Houses, by the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Jersey in the Lords ; by his brother 
Secretary Sir Charles Hedges and by Sir Edward 
Seymour in the Commons. It seemed probable that a 
breach between the moderate and the high Tories could 
not be much longer averted. AU through the next 
campaign we find Marlborough harassed with letters 
from Godolphiii and the Duchess filled with complaints 
against Nottingham and Nottingham’s allies. It was 
a most vexatious addition to Marlborough’s other and 
weighty cares. Thus on one of these occasions he 
writes in reply : “ What you say of Lord Nottingham 
concerning the park is very scandalous but very natural 
to that person. I wish with all my heart the Queen 
were rid of him so that she had a good man in his place, 
which I am afraid is pretty difS.cult. . . . We are 
bound not to wish for any body’s death, but if Sir 
Edward Seymour should die I am convinced it would 
be no great loss to the Queen nor the nation.” And 
again a week later ; “ I cannot say a word for excusing 
the Dutch of the backwardness of their sea preparations 
this year; but if that or any thing else should produce, 
a coldness between England and Holland, France would 
gain her point, which I hope in God I shall never hve 
to see; for our poor country wiould then be the mise- 
rablest part of aU Christendom.” ^ 

In Ireland the Ministers were thought to have done 
well in the appointment of the Duke of Ormond, who 
possessed and who deserved the popular favor. But 

To the Duchess ; Camp at 1-Iencf, June 14 and 21, 1703, 
a 2 
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ciTAP. Ireland at this time gave little cliaqniet or anxiety to 
England, The large Eoman Catholic party, trodden 
1708. to the ground by the iron heel of Williiun and bound 
fast by the Penal Laws, Bhowc'd scarcely a sign of life. 
There was nothing, on the surface at letxst, to trouble 
the strong current of the Protestant Ascendency, 

The case was far otherwise in Scotland. There the 
most numerous party, the moss of the people, had 
triumphed at the Revolution. They had beaten down 
Episcopacy ; they had set up their cherished form of 
Pz'esbytcrian rule ; they were supreme in their Parlia- 
ment ; and inflamed by their wrongs at Darien they were 
now prepai'cd to manifest by many tokens a most in- 
convenient independence. These tokens must now be 
detailed, 

First then as to the project of Xlniom T^’ 
had been empowered by a Scottish as by ail 
Act of ParHament to name Commissioners for tKf' 
disouBsion. of this momentous subject, and they hold 
their first meeting at the Cockpit, Whitehall (then the 
Privy Council Chamber) in October 1702. They com- 
prised the chief officers of State in both countries, and 
seemed rather too numei’ous for business, there being 
twenty-three for England and twenty-one for the sister 
kbagdom.® In practice however the fault os to the num- 
bers proved to bo the other way. Such was the slack- 
ness of attendance in the English members that at one 
time a quorum could not bo formed upon their side j 
and this greatly chafed the temper of the Scots. 

The two first and fundamental propositions — ^to estab- 
lish the succession to the Throne according to the Act 
of Settlement — and to provide one legislature for the 
united kingdom were readily agreed to. But the unan- 
imity ceased as soon as questions of finance came on. 
The Scots put forward divers claims of privilege or of 
exemption. To these it was answered, almost saxcasti- 

a;, _ r > See the Uste in the Oomplete Histovy of Europe for 1702,” p. 468. 
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cally, that the Scottish proposals, the one for an equality 
of duties, the other to he exempt from the debts of 
England, were self-contradictory, since the duties in 
England were mainly levied to pay the National Debt.® 

Of some other answers the Scots had good reason to 
complain. When they claimed “ a free trade between 
the two kingdoms for native commodities,” the Enghsh 
replied that there must be an exception with respect to 
wool. When they claimed a free trade with the plant- 
ations they were reminded “that the plantations are: 
the property of Englishmen and that this trade is of so 

great a consequence and so beneficial ” On the 

other hand the Scots not quite so justly asked that their 
own Darien Company should be preserved — a demand 
scarcely compatible with the existence of the East 
India Company in England. They were further de- 
sirous it would seem that there should be some com- 
pensation to the sufferers of Darien from the Treasury 
of England. On the whole it was soon apparent that 
taking both sides together there was little earnestness 
and no conciliation. They held meetings however till 
the 3rd of February, when they were adjourned by a 
Royal Letter till the autumn following ; but in fact 
they never met again. 

During this time there had been in Scotland a Greneral 
Election, the first since the Convention of Estates in 
16 b 9 ; for there not being in that country a Triennial nor 
even a Septennial Act there was no reason in law why 
a Parliament should not subsist so long as the Sovereign 
survived and perhaps as some contended even longer, 
still. The new Scottish Parliament however' did not 
meet till many weeks after the Enghsh had been 
prorogued. It assembled at Edinburgh on the 6th of 
May with the post of Royal Commissioner once more 
filled by the Duke of Queensberry, a man of good parts 
but wanting appheation to business. 

’ Burton's History of Scotland from 1089 to 1748, vol. i. p. 344. 
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Tlio first matter to Avhich tins now Ptu’Hament ap- 
plied itself was to provide for the security of the Pres- 
byteriaii Church estahlishment. Thero wa.s a rumour 
that the High ToricB in England hud much at heart 
the restoration of the Episcopal form in Scotland. 
Nor ms this rumour mthout foundation, as appears 
from some secret letters which luivc but lately come 
to light. The Archbishop of York, who was known to 
enjoy the Royal favour, hod said at a meeting of some 
friends relative to the project of Union, “ Now is the 
time for restoring Episcopacy in Scotland; and if that 
he not intended by the Union both the nation and the 
Church will be losers by it.” Lord Rochester was more 
cautious as it behoves a statesman to be : “1 know not ” 


he said, “ when, if ever, it would be seasonable to restore 
Episcopacy in Scotland, but I am sure this ife not the 
season to speak of it.” ^ We may easily perceive 
which way his wishes tended. 

These words were not publicly known. But thesro 
was also a rumour of sympathetic tendencies in a letter 
addressed by the Queen to the Privy Council of Scot- 
land. The letter when printed was found to contain 
only a plea for Toleration. It signified “ our Royal 
pleasure ” that the Episcopahans, or as the letter cau- 
tiously termed them the “ Dissenters,” might be “ pro- 
tected in the peaceable exercise of their religion and in 
their persons and estates according to the laws of the 
kingdom. And we recommend to the Clergy of the 
established discipline their living in brotherly love 
and communion with such Dissenters.” At present no 
exception could be taken to these words. But in 
Scothind, during the reign of Anne, the principle of 
toleration was abhorred by the prevailing party. And 
then brotherly love I Brotherly love with Bishops and 


^ Jnmea Jolinstono (Ints Score- 'wood Correspondenco, edited by the 
tni'y) to George IMllie of Jervis- Earl of Minto for 'the Batmatyne 
'wood, . Eobruary 13, 1703. Jarvis- Club aad printed in 1843. 
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favourers of Bishops 1 It was almost too shoclcmg to chap, 
think of 1 Such were the impressions under which the 
rulers of the Kirk appear at that time to have acted. 1703. 
When therefore in pursuance of the Royal Letter the 
Earl of Strathmore brought in a Bill “ for a toleration 
to aU Protestants in the exercise of religious worship ” 
the Presbyterian chiefs contemptuously tossed aside 
the project or rather let it die away. Instead of this 
they applied themselves to frame and pass a Declara- 
tory Act ratifying and confirming the Church Estab- 
lishment of the Revolution; while at the same time 
it was made High Treason to impugn any article of the 
Claim of Right. 

It is worthy of record that in this Act — ^brought in by 
the 'Earl of Marchmont lately Chancellor of Scotland — 
to satisfy the Presbyterian Church Establishment it was 
described as “the only Church of Christ within this 
kingdom.” Some members — and more especially Sir 
David Cunningham of Milncraig — ^took exception to 
this phrase as wanting in charity to other denominations 
of Christians. But the Marquess of Lothian in his zeal 
started up and cried that the clause was right, since he 
was sure the Presbyterian government was the best part 
of the Christian religion — a reply which as we are told 
and as we might have supposed “ set all the House in 
a merry temper.”® Nevertheless the Act was passed 
with these obnoxious words. 

In temporal affairs these “Estates” were no less 
forward. Their great object seemed to be to make- 
Scotland in fact as in name a kingdom separate firom 
England. An Act was passed by ihem declaring that 
after Her Majesty’s decease no King or Queen of Scot- 
land should have the power to malce peace or war with- 
out consent of Parliament. And as if to show that 
they held themselves free of the war against France 

* Lockhart Papera, or Memoirs hy George Lockhart of Oomwath, vol. i. 
p. G6, ed. 1817, 
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0®^* "which was already "waging, they brought forward an- 
— r ' "— other measure to remove even in the midst of war the 
1703. restrictions on the impt>rtation of French wines. The 
tiacobites, or as they termed themselves tlie Oavalicrs, 
who mustered strong in this Farliuincnt, cordially sup- 
poi-ted the Bill, foreseeing that it would afford them 
constant and easy means of communication with their 
exiled Court at St Germain’s. It passed accordingly, 
iiotwitlistaudiiig the opposition of Fletcher of Saltoun 
at the head of a party of Whigs. The Ministry in 
London, contrary to the expectation of some persons, 
subsequently allowed both these measures to become law 
— giving leave that the Queen’s Commissioner should 
touch them with the Sceptre, which according to the 
Scottish forms was held to be equivalent to .tot Boyal 
Assent — ^the LA bevnh lb VDLT~“Of England. - 

Much stronger measures were in contemplation., 
Fletcher, whose principles were in truth not Whiggish 
but anti-monarchical, framed a scheme winch received 
the name of the Limitations, its object being to. take 
the patronage of office from Iho Crown and to exorcise 
it in the Estates by the mode of ballot. “ A republican 
project! ” said some of the Court party. “ Not at all" 
answered Fletcher, “ it merely transfers the power of 
governing Scotland from a knot of English placemen to 
the Scottish Parliament." 

It was indeed a turbulent scene that Edinburgh all 
through this summer displayed. The wildest measures 
debated — ^the most utter disregard as to their final con- 
seqiiences — and the parties, each far more "violent and 
reckless than the corresponding party in England. 
Each party, it might appear, was willing even to injure 
itself, provided only it could in a still greater degree 
injure its opponents. All were now intent on framing 
the so-called Act of Security— -to provide for the succes- 
s.ion to the Cro"wnin the too probable event of the Queen 
dying without children. It had been supposed that the 
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Scottish Parliament would take the same part as the ohap. 
English, and declare the Princess Sophia as the neai’est . 
Protestant the presumptive hem. But the very fact of 1708. 
England having so decided seemed to he held a suffi- 
cient reason why Scotland should not. 

Eletcher of Saltoun, whose energy gave him a great 
ascendant 'in this Assembly, was especially active in 
framing this new Bill. It proposed that on the decease 
of Her Majesty without issue the Estates should name a 
successor from the Protestant descendants of the Eoyal 
Line, but should be debarred from choosing the admitted 
successor to the Crown of England, unless there were 
to be such forms of government settled as should fully 
secure the religion, freedom and trade of the Scottish 
nation. In that shape wa,s the measure completed after 
a stormy summer of debate. It passed the House and 
awaited the decision of the Government. 

During this interval however the Earl of Marchmont 
made an attempt, however hopeless it might seem, to 
assimilate the law of Scotland upon this point to the 
law of England. He rose and asked leave to pre- 
sent another Act for settling tihe Succession; and the 
House listened with curiosity while the Clerk pro- 
ceeded to read it. But when the Clerk came to the 
words “ Princess Sophia ” there was a burst of uncon- 
trollable rage. “Let the overture be burned!” ex- 
claimed some members. — “ Call the mover to the Bar I” 

— “ Send him to the Castle!” was the cry of others. 

Finally it was resolved that no record of so heinous 
a proposal should be allowed to stand; and that all 
notice of it should be omitted from the Minutes. 

This occurred on the 6th of September. On the 10th 
after much pressing the Duke of Queensberry as Com- 
missioner said that he was empowered to touch with 
the Sceptre all the Acts that had been passed except 
only the Act of Security. The loss of this their 
■fevourite object inflamed the Estates into fury. They 
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CHAP, were proparinff to poaa Homo violoixt measiu'cs 'wixicb. 

— J'lotcliev laid tlovisocl, as to clistpiulily all ofiicei's of the 

1703. anay and civil office from hoin«y elected iiicmhoi’s of 
Parllamont, when on the ICtli the Duke hiiallly elosed 
the Session and adjourned the House without any subsidy 
having been obtained. 

The Act of Security which thus fell to the ground 
began to excite much attention and remark in England. 
It had been urged foi'ward by men who for the moat 
part were vehement against the project of a Legislative 
Union, and it is envious to observe how completely they 
counterworked their own intention. They had wished 
to make the Union difficidt, hut in fact they mode it 
inevitable. When reflecting men in England came to 
see to what lengths a Scottish Parliament would go — 
how in the midst of an liiu’ 0 ])oau war it would refuse 
or elude any grant of Hup]>ly — how, sooner tiian fail in 
its party objects, it wouhl put to ovoutiml hazard the 
imioji on tho same howl of the two Oroww*— lihey 
judged and rightly judged that on TOiioiJ. 

Legislatures also hod become easoHthil to tho welfare, 
nay the safety, of both countries. They therefore 
began to fool for that contemplated measure a gi’ow- 
ing earnestness which they never till then had mani- 
fested, and which at no distant period, as will be shown, 
succeeded over many obstacles in attaining its ful- 
fllment. 

For the Scottish people at this period they were dis- 
posed to blame their own office-holders — ^the Commis- 
sioner, Chancellor, and so forth — os having thwarted 
their wishes and entangled their affairs. In fact how- 
ever these Ministers had only the shadow of power j as 
regards the substance they were entirely dependent on 
Marlborough and Grodolpliin. They were seen next 
winter to attend in humble guise the Levees of these 
two Magnates nt Whitehall, and found on some occa- 
sions their iU success in Scotland visited upon them. 
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Thus writes Lockhart of Oarnwath : “ I myself out of ohae. 
curiosity went once to their Levees where I saw the - 
Commissioner, Chancellor, Secretary, and other great 1703, 
men of Scotland, hang on near an hour, and when ad- 
mitted treated with no more civility than one gentle- 
man pays to another’s valet de chambre.” ® 

It was no doubt with a view to the state of affairs in 
Scotland, and to reward some of her loyal adherents in 
that country, that the Queen at this period revived the 
Order of the Thistle which had been called from desue- 
tude by James the Second but let fall in the succeeding 
reign. The number of Knights at this its fresh foimd- 
ation was limited to twelve. There were also some 
new promotions and new peerages. Both the Marquess 
of Douglas, though under age, and the Marquess of 
Athol, were raised to the rank of Dukes. 

As regards the conduct of the war in this campaign 
Louis had resolved to make a most vigorous effort and 
to strike home at the Allies, Above all he hoped by 
the aid of the Elector of Bavaria to make a strong im- 
pression on Southern Germany. Nor, as will presently 
be seen, was his effort unattended with success. Butin 
the course of the year there were three events, each and 
that in no slight measure adverse to his arms. In the 
first place the Duke of Savoy, notwithstanding his close 
family ties with the Courts ^th of, Paris and Madrid,, 
forsook their cause. Erndy in 1703 he entered into 
secret engagements with the Emperor. Eor many, 
months longer he continued to dissemble, but his 
treachery becoming well ascertained at Versailles the 
Duke of Vendome by order from his Court took mea- 
sures for suddenly disarming and detaining as prisoners 
some four thousand Piedmontese soldiers serving in hiS' 
army, on the frontiers of Tyrol; and Victor Amadeus 
thereupon declared war agaiMt France. Under these 
circumstances Vendome, though at the head of con- 
* Lockhart Papers, voL i. p. 77. 
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OHAP. sidoraWc forces, could acliicvo iiolliing' of iw)to beyond 
^ tho Alps. 

1703. The second event bodinff ill to France wns an insur- 
rection in Lanpfucdoc. 'I'liore (lie poor Frotostauta had 
for some years ])iist gi’oancd under niosl. cruel perseeu- 
tion. Tlio exorcise of their relig'um -wus denied them ; 
and if ever they presiuncd to meet for worship among 
the bleak hills of the Cevonnea they were pitilessly 
tracked, pursued, and cut down. Scarce any worse per- 
Bocutors are recoi’dcd in history than M. de Baville, 
lutcudant of the Province, and Abb6 dii Chaila, inspec- 
tor of the missions, and arch-priest, as ho was called, of 
tho Cevennea. The latter among other ati'ooitics was 
wont to renew upon his prisoners the torments sus- 
tained by the early Christians itx the roign of Nero, ■whfin 
they were smeared with combustibles and sot on fire 
as living torcboa. In tho same spirit, though not to 
tho full porfootion of his model, Du Chaila wo\ilcl direct 
tlxat wool slooi)ed in oil should ho tied around tho 
hands of the Protestants whom ho suceceded in seiz- 
ing, and should hum until thoir fingers wore consumed. 
At last a party of insurgents surprised at Pout do 
Montvsrt tho house of this ferocious priest, who 
barricaded himself in the upper chambers while the 
vaults holow were thrown open, and some of his 
maimed victims were seen to issue forth. At this sight 
, the excited multitude heaped wood and kindled it 
around the house ; and it seems as a just retribution of 
Providence that Du Chaila himself perished in the 
flames.^ 

Boused to resistance hy their wrongs, small hands of 
insurgents began to appear in tho hill country of the 
Cevennes. The bands were at first of no more than 

* Sismondi, Hist, des Ti^anfais, woro drawn up l)y tlio refugooB in. 
vol. xxvi. p. SOS, A porlTAil, of ^England, and pulilisliod in tho Md- 
Abbd du Ohaila appears among tho moims doMaurepas^Vol, iii pp. 328- 
curious Frotostonl caiioataros which 868, od. 1792, 
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forty or fifty men, but they gradually increased both in 
numbers and in daring. They boro the name of Cami- 
sards, and they had for chief Jean Cavalier, once for 
some months a baker at Geneva, and scai’ce twenty- 
two years of age, but of inborn ability and commanding 
the fhll respect of his co-mates. Louis found it neces- 
sary at the beginning of 1708 to send against them a 
Mar^ohal of France, De Montrevel, with some troops 
that were ttets withdrawn from other service. The in- 
surrec:ytQn' COhfened to linger. 
va3^^^?^"clb-5 never quite tekmphant and :heter 

third event of this year unfavourable to the cause 
of Louis was the accession of the King of Portugal to 
the Grand Alliance. For some time pjwt the Court of 
Lisbon had been wavering, but it was fixed at last by 
the promise of the Emperor that, if the Archduke Charles 
should succeed in establishing his claim to the Spanish 
monarchy, he would cede to Portugal some towns on 
the several frontiers, as Vigo, Bayona, and 'Badig'os, 
besides the province of Eio- de la Pkta 
This promise Was reduced to writing id twd '^fljf^ts- 
articles of the treaty, but these were to be kept most 
carefully secret, as certain to offend in no slight degree 
not merely the pride but the patriotism of the Spaniards. 
With tins Reserve the treaty between Portugal and the 
Allied Powers was concluded at Lisbon on the. 16th, of 
May. Mr, Methuen our Minister Plenipotentiaty lig,ife’d 
it on the part of England.® “Bis Most Faithful 
Majesty ” as the King of Portugal was always styled, 
acknowledged Charles as King of Spain and espoused 
his cause, agreeing to mamtain at his own, charge 15,000 
men, and to receive subsidies for raising 13,000 more. 


onAS. 

lu. 

.1708. 


' * Stiictly speaJiing Mr. Methuen, gucs est de loci prem'ogatiuA wiw 
did not sign the general treaty with Coronas JBntcmnieam et iMsitamm. 
the other Ministers, hut a duplicate (Oollection de Lamheriy, toI. li. p.' 
alone: vitantUe aontroversia catisd 608 .) 
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OHAP. Besldos tliese, it was stipulated that 12,000 auxiliary 
troops should be sent to join his army. 

1703. From the terns of this treaty it will be seen how 
much the design of the Grand Alliance had been 
widened. It was no longer a mere question of satis- 
faction to the Emperor in Italy or of security to the 
Dutch in Flanders. As more Allies came in the preten- 
sions grew. It was now avowed as the final object to 
substitute the sou of Leopold for the son of Louis — ^to 
dethrone Philip for the s^e of Charles. 

The campaign of this year began in Southern Ger- 
many. Marshal Villars was again at the head of an 
aimy in Alsace eager to gain fresh laurels and to justify 
his recent promotion. Even in February he crossed 
the Rhine at Hllningen, misled his old adversary Louis 
of Baden by a forward movement, and then suddenly 
wheeling to his left invested TCehl. StiH keeping Princo 
Louis in chock, he com]>olled the fortress to surrender 
after thirteen days of siege. In April as soon ns the 
snows of the Black Forest began to molt, and allow a 
passage through its rugged defiles, ho once more de- 
ceived the dull prince opposed to him, gained some 
marches in advance, and plunged boldly into that 
mountainous region. With some risk he reached the 
banks of the Danube at Donau-eschingen ; and a few 
marches further was enabled to join the Bavarian 
army. The Elector, who had been close-pressed by the 
Imperial forces, hailed the approach of his ally with 
rapturous delight. ViHars has himself described the 
scene: “Although the Elector did not expect me tiU 
noon, and although the weather was most iuclement, he 
mounted his horse at seven and climbed some heights 
from which he could discern my Hne of march. As 
soon as he saw me draw near, he came up to me full 
gallop, rfiedding tears of joy and declaring that I had 
saved his person, bis honor, bis family and his dominions. 
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In his eagerness to omlbrace mo he nearly threw mo chap. 
over and nearly himseK fell down.”® 

A wide scope was open to the powerful army thus 1703 . 
combined. It might have pressed forward, entered 
into concert with the insurgents of Hungary, and made 
the Emperor tremble in his capital. The Elector took 
a narrower view. He preferred to march with his own 
troops into the Tyrol, where he reduced Kuffsteiu and 
Jnspruck and hoped to win the province. But finding 
the peasantry rise in revolt around him, and learning 
that the Imperial forces had already entered Bavaria, 
he relinquished his conquests and rejoined Villars on 
the Danube. It was owing to the skill and boldness 
of Yillars that the army thus again combined entirely 
defeated the Imperial general Count Stirum detached 
by Louis of Baden, This was at Ilochstadt on the 
SOth of September. It was found impossible however 
for the Elector and the Marshal to agree as to their 
further movements. A violent dissension bad broken 
out between themj they had grown personal enemies, 
and Yillars apprehensive of disaster solicited recall. 

His request was granted at YcrsaUles, and there was 
sent in his place the Comte de Marsin, named a 
Mar^chal de France. Even before ho arrived the 
prospects had brightened. A large number of Austrian 
troops had been called back to repel the more pressing 
danger in Hungary, so that the French on the Danube 
and the Lech were enabled to continue their successes, 
and to co-operate with the Bavarians in the reduction ofc 
Augsburg before the close of this campaign. 

While YiUars was advancing into Germany another 
French army led by Marshal TaBard had gathered in 
Alsace; but the month of August came before it could 
take the field. Then it invested Old Brisach under the 
experienced eye of Yauban, who in bygone years had 

* de Yillexs au Koi, 16 Mai 1703. M^moitea milittdies de la 

Snccession d’Eapagne, Tol. iii. p. 683, ed, 1888, 
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Hmsolf fortified the ])laco. liriHnch siirrendorocl in the 
first (lays of Septemhor, and I'allurd then turned Hs 
tunns ojrainst Landau, The Allies wore on^cr to relievo 
this important fortress, their conquest of the previous 
year, and for that ohject tlic Prince of llosse Gtwsol -was 
detached fipora the army in Flanders. He took vpith 
him twelve battalions of foot and twenty- four squadrons 
of horse ; and on his march was joined by the Genertd 
of the Elector Palatine with about an equal number^ 
The combined troops encamped in the vicinity of Spires 
on the 13th of November. The morning 
as it chanced was the day of St. LeoptSdwpliPIffiam 
will bo remembered being the EmpeawirS'namc; and 
the German officers felt it their duty to go into the city 
and drink His Majesty’s health. No doubt they did 
Ml justice to the generous vintage of the Rhine, and 
some of them at least may have hoen still engaged in 
this gonial occupation when thoir camp was suddenly 
assailed by Marshal Tfdlard. The Prince of ITohso 
made a gallant defence, but tho rosTdt was Ills oulivo 
overthrow with four thousand killed and three tliousand 
prisoners, Tho French according to their own account 
sufifered very little. “Your Majesty's army” — thus 
wrote Tallard to King Louis — “has gained in this 
action more flags and standards than it has lost 
soldiers.” ® Nor was this aU. Landau hopeless of 
relief capitulated two days later ; and thus on tho 
Rhine as on the Danube the warfare closed triumph- 
antly in favor of the French. 

Such having been from the outset tho aim at the 
Court of Versailles for this campaign, and Southern 
Germany being designed to bear the brunt of its 
attacks, it resolved to maintain in great measure the 
defensive in the Low Countries. Boufflers and Villoroy, 

^ Not tho Emperor'a birthday as 1703,” p. 448. 
staled by Tindal (vol. iii, p. 600), for “ Voltaire, Si6ole do Louis XIV. 

that 'was the 0th of June. Soe the vol. i. p. 808, ed. 1762. 

"Oomplote History of Europe for 
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tlie Marshals wlao commanded tlie two Corps d’Armde 
in that region, received orders to avoid engaging in any . 
general action against Marlborough Marlborough him- 
self had reached the Hague from England on March the 
17th. He found an eager rivalry prevailing for the 
chief command under him of the Dutch troops. Since 
last year the Earl of Athlone and the Prince of Saarbriick 
had been removed by death jErom the scene, but three 
Generals were StUl competing, Overkirk, Slangenberg,. 
and Obdam. It was mainly to the influence of Marl- 
borough that we may ascribe the judicious selection of 
Overkirk. But he could not prevent Obdam from being 
appointed to a separate Corps between Breda and Ber- 
gen-op- Zoom. N or yet could he shake himself free from 
Cohorn, who was to be with him at the main army, to 
second him as they said, but much more frequently to 
cavil and to thwart. 

An extensive design had been formed by Marlborough 
for the invasion of French Flairders and the reduction 
of Antwerp and Ostend. He was confident of success, 
and warmly pressed his scheme upon the States. But 
he had to make the ever recurring complaints of slow- 
ness and irresolution both in themselves and in the 
Deputies whom they sent out. It is hard to under- 
stand such a state of things in the government of 
such a people — the same people which had achieved a 
wonderful deliverance from the tenfold might of Spain 
— ^the same people whose triumph over the higher level 
of the surrounding ocean was if possible more wonder- 
ful stUl — ^the same people whose commercial enterprise 
and skm had raised to equal terms with the proudest 
European kingdoms a small slip of coimtry hardly 
rescued from the waves — the same people which had 
made itself the asylum and the safeguard of the exiles 
finding there, what they sought in vain at home, free- 
dom of conscience and of laws — ^the same people whose 
courage, energy and hardihood hod been signalised on 

H 
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OHAY. fieltla of battle no loss tban on marts of trade. How 
are we to explain the fact that nil thronglx tbe Succos- 
1708. sion War the coiinsels of tbis very people wore marked 
by an utter indecision, by a procrastinating slowness, 
TvMcb well nigh exhausted the lofty patience of Max’l- 
borongh and which again and again defeated his most 
skilful combinations? How ore we to conceive the 
ridiciilous reasons or the sorry jests which we find 
successfully pleaded as excuses for delay? Thus for 
instance on one occasion, when there was a conference 
at the Hague relative to the Munster troops, Alexander 
Stanhope, who was present as British Minister, hoard 
one Deputy declare; Cams ifEsrasrANS CiEcos parit 
OATULOS ! ® 

Day after day did Marlborough urge his project of 
Antwer)) and Ostond. The States answered that there 
would he risk. Bat as Moidhprongh observes at a later 
period: “ Tf you have a mind to Imvo Antwor]) and 
a speedy end of the war you must venture something 
for it.” At length ho partially prevailed. 'Hic Sliitcs 
reluctantly consented, provided ho would first secure 
them from any possible risk on tbciv Rhenish frontier 
hy reducing Bonn, the fortress and the residence of the 
Elector of Cologne. Marlborough against his own 
judgment gave the priority to this siege, fie drew his 
troops from their quarters, left to Overkirk a Corps of 
observation on the Meuse, and opened the trenches 
against Bonn on the 3rd of May, He took the fort 
on the 9th, and with a little more time might have not 
only secured the town but made the garrison prisoners 
of war. The French however were already malting 
a movement on the Meuse, and Marlborough was so 
disquieted by it that he deemed it best on the 161h to 
grant the besieged a capitulation, according to which 
they marched out with all the honours of war, 

“ Despalcli to Sir Charles llcdgea, Mftrch 2, 1708 (MS.). 

* To Ponaionary lleinfliufl, July ih, 1703, 
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Tho siege of Bonn at this juncture had certainly left ohap, 
leisure for preparation to the French in Flanders. . 
Nevertheless Marlborough was full of hope. Thus he i? 08 , 
•wrote to Godolphin on rettirning to the Mettsc : “ I 
shall to-morrow send an express to the Hague to see 
how far they have prepared for what I call the great 
d^'sign, so •fhat we may not lose time. ... If this 
design of Antwerp can he brought to perfection, I 
hope we shall make it very uneasy for them to protect 
Brussels and the rest of their great towns, I am 
speaking as if we were masters of Antwerp, but as yet 
the two Marshals threaten.” * 

The skilful project of Marlborough was however 
doomed to be disappointed by the silly precipitation 
of Obdam, who instead of awaiting his arrival marched 
forwards at once from Bergon-o])-Zoom and took up 
his position at the village of Eckeron a few miles to iho 
north of Antwerp. Marlborough with his usual saga- 
city discerned the impending danger. “If” be says 
to Godolphin “ M. Obdam be not upon his guard he 
may he heat before we can help bim.” And then in 
a hasty postscript : “ Since I sealed my letter we have 
a report come from Breda that Obdam is beaten. I 
pray God it be not so, for he is very capable of ha-ving 
it happen to him.” ® 

The report proved only too true; and the circum- 
stances are so extraordinary that they may deserve to 
be told in the words of the despatch which Alexander 
Stanbope wrote borne on ■this occasion ; “We were till 
here in great consternation before yesterday at night 
when about six a courier arrived with letters from 
Monsieur d’ Obdam, then at Breda, with a lamentable 
relation bow the Marshal de Boufflers with a great 
detachment from the French main army bad on a 
sudden surrounded him and cut in pieces or defeated 

* Oamp near Mae<itriclvt, May 19, 1703, 

® Camp of Moll, July 2, 1708. 
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Ins whole flamy, dcsiri-ag the States’ ordevs whotliev 
to stay at Broda, or rGtxini to the ITflguo, smcc he had 
now no army loft to command. The StiUca upon this 
letter met extraordinarily at nine and sat till one next 
morning to give the best ordcra to their affairs they 
could in such an exigency. Mr. Geldcruiacaeu Avith 
two other Deputies were immediately sent away with 
money to try to get together all the scattered 
of the army if any were left; and luckily the same 
morning met on their way a courier despatched by 
Mr. Hop with letters to the States, which having com- 
mission to open they found things were not so bad as 
bad been represented ; on the contrary that our army 
bad beaten Marshal Boufflers, though above double 
the number, taking cannon, standards, and remaining 

masters of the field All here wonder bow 

M. d’Obdam could be so mistaken, bxxt avo ought not 
to censui'e bun till we kxxoxv Avbat ho enn wiy i’or him- 
self.” * 

The explanations which folloAVod Avoro by jxo means 
clear. It appears that General Obdam nxistook a column 
of Frenchmen for a cloxid of dust, or a cloxxd of dust for 
a column of Frenchmen; that riding onwards to this 
object be was cut off from bis troops; that he loft (hem 
to their fate; and that be announced their entire de- 
struction when be came in headlong flight to Ib’cda. 
On the other hand we find that General Slangcnbcrg, 
who succeeded to their command, availed himself of the 
dykes and natural defences of the country, so as not in- 
deed to gam a victory as Monsieur Hop had claimed 
for him, hut to arrest the current of the defeat. The 
strangest point in this strange story still remains to 
tell. Obdam instead of being punished for his negli- 
gence was after some time by his private influence re- 
stored to his command. 

The reverse of Eckeren proved fatal to the “ great 
‘ To Su Ohailes Hedges, Hague, July 3, 1703 (MS.). 
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design ” of Marlborough. He foimd in consequence of ouap. 
it the scruples of the Dutch Generals and Deputies come . 
back with redoubled force. They declared that the en- 1703. 
terprise against Antwerp was too hazardous and the 
enemy too strong. To add to these embarrassments a 
■violent quarrel having broken out between Cohorn and 
Slangenberg, the former quitted the army in a burst of 
anger. Marlborough with deep chagrin found it ne- 
cessary to relinquish his well-concerted and promising 
scheme. He returned "with his army to the Meuse 
where he besieged and took the small fortress of Huy 
midway between Liege and Namur. Subsequently he 
reduced Limburg, while Gueldcrs which had been in- 
vested since the spring yielded to that long blockade. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the events of this year in the 
Low Countries were rather to the enemy’s advantage. 

There had been only one action and in that one action 
the French had been -victorious. 

Moreover, as regarded the prospects of the next cam- 
paign the revolt in Hungary was much more than a set 
off to the revolt in the 04veimes. For a long time past 
the Hungarians had chafed under the arrogant domi- 
nion of the House of Austria. The persecution of the 
Protestants, the forced levies of men, and the illegal 
imposition of taxes were especially obnoxious to them. 

The renewal of the war -with France seemed to afford 
them a favorable opening; and they found a leader in 
Francis Ragotzky great grandson of the former Prince 
of Transylvania. Once already — this was in 1701 — 
the young Magnate had attempted to raise his country- 
men in arms; he had failed and was thrown into prison, 
but made his escape to Warsaw. There he carried on a 
secret correspondence with the disaffected nobles of Hun- 
gary; and thence, while the Imperial troops were drawn 
off into Bavaria, he suddenly returned. He received 
some supplies of money and also some officers from 
France, and passing the Polish frontier appeared on the 
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OHAP. GarpatMaa liilla at tlio head, of a liali-armed and htdf- 
savage multitude. But dosconding into the plains of 
1708, Hungary he gathered strength as he went on. JIc Avas 
joined by some members of the cliicf Magyar fauulioa, ns 
by Count Caroly, a powerful Magnate, and two nopheAva 
of the Palatine, Prince Esterhazy, and he found himself 
ere long at the head of 20,000 men. Through his ad- 
herents the flame of rebellion avos extended to Tran- 
sylvania; and the open country up to the Theiss was 
overrun. The insurgents, who still gained strength, took 
many of the smaller forts and blockaded the Austrian 
troops in the larger. Even when more Austrian troOpS 
had been brought against them from Bavaria they still 
maintained the upper hand. All through the Avinter 
and spring they negotiated as though on equal terms 
Avith the Impci^ Court, first through Prince Eugene, 
and at last hy the mediation of the Maritime Powei’s. 
But their demands gradunlly augmonU'il until they 
seemed almost intolerahle to the Jesuit -goA^eruod Court 
of Vienna. They required among other things that Ra- 
gotzky should ho acknowledged os iudependent J'vinee 
of Transylvania; that the Jesuits should be expelled the 
kingdom; and that the Protestants should be reinstated 
in four hundred churches. 

There was another event of the year which on the 
contrary gave the Emperor high hopes; this was the 
nndertaJcmg of the King of Portugal to set his army in 
motion and assert the Archdulce Charles as Kmg of 
Spain. It was felt that the young Prince ought at 
once to repair to the scene of action and draw h^ own 
sword in support of Ms OAm pretensions; and this step 
was warmly pressed by the Maritime Powers; hut it 
was not accomplished Avithout that long procrastination 
which was then characteristic of the Court of Vienna, 
At last a public Court being held at Vienna on the 
12th of September the Emperor solemnly renounced 
Ms claim to the Spanish OroAAm, as did also his oldest 
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son the King of the Romans; and the second soil was 
thereupon as the next heir in due form proclaimed 
Charles the Third King of Spain and the Indies. The 
young Prince was not yet fully eighteen years of age. 
Setting out from Vienna a few days afterwards he met 
Marlborough at Dusseldorf disposing his troops into 
winter quarters. In company with Marlborough he 
journeyed on to Holland, where he was acknowledged 
and receiTed with Regal honors. Strange sound to those 
who bore in mind the history of the two last centuries, 
to be told that a King of Spain was now upon a visit at 
the Hague I 


CHAP. 

III. 

1703. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Pahliament met on tlae 9tli of November; and tbe 
Queen in her opening Speech, while she announced the 
accession of the Eiug of Portugal and the Duke of 
Savoy to the Grand Alliance, made known ^so tha 1^^ 
welcome fact that both the King and the 
require the aid of subsidieB and lead t6 & 
necessary charge.” The House of Commons however 
showed itself in a complying humour so far as money 
was concerned; and the public business was proceeding 
in its customary course when it was broken through by 
a sudden convulsion of nature. There occurred the 
most terrible tempest that was ever known in England. 
For several years afterwards it was mentioned not as A 
storm but as the storm.^ 

This hurricane, comparable to the worst in tropical 
climes, began about eleven o’clock at night on the 26t]x 
of November and continued in its full fury till about 
seven the next morni#g. Its violence was chiefly felt 
in the southern parts of the kingdom and the adjoining 
seas; being far less apparent to the north of Trent. 
All through that month the weather had been very 
boisterous, insomuch that the Archduke could not 
pursue his voyage to London bnt was detained against 
his wish on the coasts of Holland. When the stormy 

^ There are several tracts lelatiTe mainly consulted “ An exact relation 
to "the Storm” in the Library of of the late dreadful tempest faithfully 
the British Musenm. Besides the collected by an ingenious hand,” 
■well-known compilation of Defoe and London, 1704, arid "An historical 
the letters in the 24th Tclume of the narrative of the great and tremendous 
Philosophical XransacldoLB I have storm," London, 1709. 
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wind arose upon the 26th it blew fi:om the South "West, ch^, 
and was so high that between the gusts it sounded like — A- 
thunder in the distance- Of real thunder and lightning 1^08- 
there was none, but in. some places the air was full of 
meteoric flashes which resembled the latter. In general 
however the darkness added to the tferror, for it was 
just New Moon. 

The palaces of England, both Royal and Episcopal, had 
their share in the general calamity. A narrative of the 
time informs us that “ part of the palace of St. James’s 
was blown down; and a woman killed by the fall of a 
chimney. Pier Majesty was alarmed and got ™ with 
His Highness the Prince and aH the Maids of H^our.” 

. — At Wells the Bishop of the Diocese and his wife 
Mrs. Kidder were killed as they lay in bed by the fall 
of a stack of chimneys. He was a prelate held in 
high esteem, eminent for his knowledge of Hebrew 
and Arabic. 

In humbler life the casualties were numerous and 
terrible, Many persons were crushed in their beds; 
while others who had taken alarm and run out into the 
streets or gardens were struck dead by the fall of 
bricks and tiles. Many more were maimed or severely 
bruised. At the same time there were instances of 
marvellous escape or deliverance. Thus in the case of 
Mr. Hanson, Registrar of Eton College, who was in 
London and sleeping in a garret near Ludgate Hfll, the 
roof being blown down he was carried to the ground 
without any hurt, and . as he declared knew nothmg of 
the storm till he found himself lying on his bed in the 
open street. Thus also in Aldersgate Street a man 
and a woman were forced into a cellar by the fall of a 
chimney, and as it seemed buried alive. Being how- 
ever extricated about eight o’clock the next morning 
it was worthy of note that the first question the man 
asked was respecting his clothes which he had left in 
the next room with fifty shillings in a pocket. The 
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woman on her part demanded what was become of her 
trunk in which were some pieces of gold; neither ex- 
pressing any gratitude to either God or man for their 
timely deliverance. 

The Thames also became an agent in the metro- 
politan havoc. The tide rushed up with great violence 
flowing even into Westminster Hall, and flooding the 
lower parts of the city, while London Bridge was almost 
choked up by the wrecks. Many barges and boats 
were submerged or dashed together and several persons 
drowned. At Bristol in like manner the Avon rose; 
and the tide was so high in the streets that the people 
had to pass over in boats. Hogsheads of tobacco and 
other goods were floating about the city; and the 
damage in Bristol alone was computed at £150,000. 
In other towns there was equal havoc. “ Portsmouth ” 
says a writer of the time “ looks like a city bombarded 
by the enemy." 

Many great building were shattered, and some sub- 
verted, by the fury of the blast. In several churches 
the spire was beaten off the steeple ; and the lead upon 
the roofs rolled up like a scroll of parchment. The 
Chapel of King’s College at Cambridge, one of the 
noblest fabrics not in England merely but in the world, 
lost many of its pinnacles ; and had some of its painted 
glass dashed in. The Eddystone Lighthouse, only 
three years since completed on a new plan by Mr. 
Winatanley, was severed into fragments and swept into 
the sea ; and among the three men drowned on that 
occasion was the ingenious projector himself, then as it 
chanced upon a visit to his work. It had been built 
not of stone but of timber ; and judging fi-om the designs 
of it that remain, it resembled in some degree a Chinese 
Pagoda.* 

The trees also were in large numbers uprooted or 
* Smilfis’s Lives of the Engineers, voL ii, p. lo. 
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torn asunder. Throiigli the ancestral paries of Southern 
England, and its richly wooded glades — as the Chace of 
Cranhourn or the Forest of Dean — ^the ground was 
strewn with prostrate trunks and severed branches. In 
London we find especially coinmemoratcd the loss of 
above an hundred elm trees in St. James’s Park, several 
of large growth and planted it was said by Cardinal 
Wolsey; and some also in Moorfields of still greater 
size, being about three yards in girth. Defoe states 
that he was induced from curiosity to make a circuit 
on horseback over most part of Kent, and to count as 
he rode the fallen trees. He counted up to 17,000 and 
then being weary desisted. 

On the coasts the shipping also suflered severely. 
Tho mam ileet under Sir Cloudcslcy Shovel rode safe 
upon its anchors; but several of the smaller men-of- 
war and many merchantmen foundered at sea or went 
to pieces on the Goodwins and other shoals. Particular 
commiseration was excited by the fate of the Mary, a 
sixty-four gun ship having on board Admhal Basil 
Beaumont of the family of the present Lords Hotham. 
This vessel perished in full view — ^though perhaps only 
by glasses — of tho town of Deal ; the Admiral using all 
possible means to save his men’s lives and his own. He 
stood on the deck and, to encourage the people to ven- 
ture out to him, he showed plate and money by holding 
it on high. But in vain. Intrepid as the Deal boat- 
men were and are none of them would offer to put out 
in such a sea. The Admiral was drowned, and with 
him his whole crew of 269 except only one single sailor 
who was cast by a wave to shore. 

There seems some reason to suspect that in com- 
piling the Bfils of Mortality or other official accounts 
for London an endeavour was made to lessen the public 
consternation by keeping out of sight as many fatal 
accidents as possible. Nevertheless we find it stated 
that, taking all throughout the country, one hundred and 
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OHAP. twcnty-tliree persons wore struck down and kine<l. The 
— number of men lost, including thoso on the const of 
1708. Holland, those in ships blown away and never again, 
heard of, and those drowned in the floods of the Severn 
and the Thames, could not of course bo accurately 
ascertained, but has been computed to exceed 8,000. 
Above 800 houses were blown do-\vn, in most of which 
the inmates received some bruise or wound. Above 400 
windmills were overset and broken to pieces. Great 
numbers of cattle were swept away from the river- 
banks ; 7,000 sheep on a single level of the Severn. 

In view of this dire calamity the House of Commons 
presented an Address to the Queen lamenting the 
diminution of the Royal Navy, and beseeching Her 
Majesty to give orders for building some new ships. 
The Queen’s answer was in suitable terms ; and two or 
three days later she issued a Proclamation for a Gene- 
ral Fast, which was observqd throughout England with 
great signs of devotion and sincerity on the 19th of 
January following. Lord Macaulay has noticed that 
no other tempest was ever in this coTUitry the occasion 
of a Parliamentary Address or of a Public Fast.® 

Besides the promise of funds which was implied in 
the Address to build some “ capital ships ” as the Ad- 
dress had termed them, the Commons cheerfully voted 
not only as before 40,000 men to act in conjunction 
with the Allies, but 10,000 augmentation for the next 
campaign, and a further force of 8,000 designed to 
serve in Portugal and Spain. For these, for guards 
and garrisons, and for payments to the AUies, the total 
sum of £1,800,000 was granted, and the vote for sea- 
men was of 40,000 including 5,000 marines. 

The House of Commons was in truth at this time 
much less intent on finance than on theology; so far at 

’ Essay on Addison first published in the Edinburith RoTiew for July 
1B48, p 218, 
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least as theology is conceriiod in the treatment of DiS' 
sontovs. The flarae npon tho question of Occasional ■ — 
Conformity had been ko]it alive by the heats which 
prevailed between the two Houses of Convocation, To 
this period may be ascribed the origin of those by- 
words of High Clmrch and Low Church, which have 
ever since, though under very vaiious phases, divided 
the Church of England.^ Both these parties as they 
existed among the clergy of Queen Anne’s reign were 
espoused by men of eminent ability. If the Upper 
House of Convocation could boast of its Bishop Bur- 
net, the Lower House had its Dean Atterbury. But 
neither party, if tried by our present notions, could 
claim the praise of superior toleration. For while the 
High Church clergy desmod a stern repression of the 
Protestant Dissenters, the Low Church clergy were 
eager to smite the Roman Catholics, hip and thigh. 

The only point on which with some few eminout excep- 
tions they cordially agreed was in denouncing aU mo- 
derate counsels, which they called latitudinai'ian and 
cnamal. 

The Tory politicians, incited at this tunc by the 
High Church Divines, came to Parliament in November 
1703 fiilly resolved to aha another blow at the Occa- 
sional Conformists. But they no longer found the 
same support from the Queen or the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. Marlborough and Godolphin had discerned the 
deep offence caused by the measure of the preceding 
year. They felt moreover in proportion as them 
differences with Nottingham and Jersey grew wider 
that they might have to roly in some degree at least 
on Whig votes; and they felt reluctant to take a course 
more than any other distasteful to Whig leaders. 
Therefore, without as yet breaking away from their 
High Tory adherents, they did their utmost to dissuade 


* Tindal's Ilistoiy, vol, lii, p. 481. 
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onAP. them. By tholi* advice the Queen in her opening 
— — ' Speech expressed her earnest desire to see all her 
1703. subjects in perfect peace and union among them- 
selves ; and these 'words were clearly understood as 
conveying the Royal wish that the I)i&senfcors might 
not at tliis juncture be again assailed. 

Nevertheless the High Tories persevered. Within a 
few days of the opening of the Session they brought 
in once more with only some slight modifications their 
favourite Occasional Conformity BUI. The debate upon 
this subject as nearly all o&ers of that period has 
passed by unreported. Only one speech here remains 
to us; no doubt through the obliging care of the orator 
himself. This was Sir John Packiugton of Westwood 
Park in Worcestershh’e, a cross-gi’ained and conceited 
politician. One passage of his speech will serve to show 
with how little respect the heads of the Church wore 
sometimes treated by those who claimed to be exclu- 
sively its friends : “ I did wonder last year to hoar so 
many Bishops against this Bill but that wonder ceased 
when I considered to whom they owed their prerov- 
ment. The Archbishop of Canterbury I think was 
promoted to that Sec by my Lord Sunderland’s interest; 
and being asked what reasons he had against this Bill 
replied he had not well considered the Bill, but that 
my Lord Sunderland told him it ought not to pass. 
This was a very weighty reason for the head of our 
Church to give; and yet I dare say none of the rest 
of them could give a better.”® 

The Bill being thus urged forward in the Commons 
received the sullen support of the Ministers ; and it 
passed the House by 223 against 140. In the Lords 
Godolphin and Marlborough also gave their votes in its 
favor, although the first acknowledged in his speech 
that he thought the time unseasonable. The Queen’s 


“ Pwi. Hist. T ol. vi. p 1B4. 
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seci’et inclination was still in favor of the Bill. But 
to gratify her “ dearest Mrs. Freeman ” she determined — 
to mark some change of sentiment by sanctioning the 1^®®- 
absence from the House of her Eoyal Consort. That 
illustrious Occasional Conformist was no longer required 
to vote against Occasional Conformity. Some other 
Peers who had voted for the Bill last year likewise 
staid away from the House. The Bishops were almost 
equally divided, but the speech of Burnet — soon after- 
wards printed by himself at the desire of his friends 
— excited particular attention. “ I myself” he said 
“ was an Occasional Conformist in Geneva and Holland. 

I thought their Churches were irregularly formed and 
with great defects in their constitution ; yet I thought 
communion with them was lawful, for their worship 
was not corrupted. But at the same time I coiitinned 
my communion with our own Church, according to the 
Liturgy of this Chiirch, with all that came about mo.” 
Finally the Bill was rejected on the Second Beading 
by, including proxies, 71 against 59. Godolphin and 
Marlborough, very little to their credit under all the 
circumstances, endeavoured to gratify their friends by 
sig ning a Protest against its rejection. 

It was the iU humour of the Commons, resulting from 
the loss of their cherished Bill, that was at the root of 
the serious differences which soon afterwards sprung 
up between the two Houses, first on the Scottish Plot 
and secondly on the Aylesbury Case. Both of these 
shall be presently detailed. 

In the last days of this year was concluded at Lisbon 
the Methuen Treaty, as it has been termed from Mr. 

John Methuen who signed it on the part of England. 

There were only two articles. By the first the King 
Don Pedro agreed to admit into Portugal the wooUen 
manufactures of England. By the second Queen Anne 
engaged to grant a differential duty in favor of the 
wines of Portugal, so that the duties on these wines 
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should always be less by one third than thoso on tho 
wines of Trance. Many PorUiguese proprietors it is 
said consequently increased their culture of tho vine;* 
and the treaty produced no less effect oir the taste for 
wine in England. Till 1703 and even for sonie years 
beyond it, Burgundy, whenever it coiild be obtained, ap- 
pears to have been the favourite wine.'^ But the Metlmen 
Treaty in its gradual influence gave to Port it may bo 
said the supremacy for above an hundred years. 

On the 28th of December the titular King of Spain 
having at last -arrived from Holland disembarked at 
Portsmouth. He was received with Regal honours by 
the Dulces of Somerset and Marlborough, and conducted 
in state to Petworth where he slept that night. 
Next day pursuing his journey he stopped to dine at 
Guildford, and reached Windsor Castle in the evening. 
The ceremonies at Queen Anne’s Court differed much 
in some respects from those at Queen Victoi-ia’s. We 
are told how “ the Marquess of Hartington, Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, received the ICing at his 
alighting out of the coach ; and the Earl of Jersey, 
Lord Chamberlain, lighted him to the great staii’case. 
Her Majesty received tho King at the top of the great 
staircase, without the guard-room, where His Majesty 
made a very low bow ; and the Queen raising him uj) 
he saluted her, and made his compliment to Her 
Majesty, acknowledging his great obligations for her 
generous protection and assistance. Aftej; which Her 
Majesty gave him her hand and he led her into her 
bed-chamber. After a little stay there His Royal 
Highness (the Prince) conducted ids Catholic Majesty 
to the apartment prepared for him, where having 


• Macpteison’a Annals of Com- Swift's Journal to Stella, so far at 
merce, vol. ii. p, 729, ed. 1805, least as Lord Feteiborougli and 
’ Burgundy is mentioned as bigMy Secretory St John, no mean judges, 
relished in ]J'arc[uhar’s comedy, The were concerned (Feh. 18, 1711), 
Inconstant (act v. scene 2), and in 
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remained some time he returned to the proftencc- 
chamber and saluted several Indies presented to him 
by the Queen; and soon after handed Her Majesty to 
supper, which was very magnificent, with extremely 
fine music played all the while” Next evening at 
supper we further read that the King “ would, not be 
satisfied till after great compliments he had prevailed 
with the Duchess of Marlborough to give him the 
napldn, which he held to Her Majesty when she 
washed.” ® 

On the morning which ensued the Archdulce — ^for so 
judging by the fortunes of the war we may now prefer 
to call him — ^took leave of the Queen and set off on his 
return to Portsmouth, desiring to reembark and reach 
Lisbon as soon as possible. With him were to proceed 
about 8,000 English and 4,000 Dutch troops, the former 
headed by the Duke of Schomborg, while Sir George 
Hooke was in command of the fleet. Bui the expedi- 
tion was detained week after week by contrary winds, 
and when at last it did put to sea and had made some 
progress in the Channel it was driven back by a violent 
tempest. Eineilly it was not till the 8th of March New 
Style that Charles cast anchor in the Tagus. When we 
remember that the Treaty with Portugal acknowledg- 
ing his claims and requiring his presence had been 
signed ten months before, we cannot ascribe these most 
ill-timed delays in arriving at his destination solely to 
the weather, but must allow a large share to the procras- 
tmating temper at that time of the Austrian Princes. 
Certain it is that the storms which prevailed in the 
month of January did not prevent the Duke of Marl- 
borough from crossing the sea and repairing for a few 
days to the Hague, there to concert the measures for 
the next campaign. 

We may now revert to the proceedings in Parlia- 

“ Complete History of Eniope for 1703, p. 484, 
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o^. ment, and first as thoy bore upon that tangled mass of 
— - baseness, called in. England the Scottish Plot, mid 
1.70'li, in Scotland the Qneensberry Plot. In March 1703 the 
Queen had granted through the Scottish Piivy Council 
a general inderanity to all Scotsmen for political 
offences, to those at least who would promptly accejit 
it and qualify themselves by talcing the Oaths. It was 
an humane and a politic measure, yet it came to excite 
some disquietude in the minds of its framers. It was 
found that many persons returned to Scotland under 
colour of this protection who were believed to have 
in no degree renounced their Jacobite politics. Such 
were for example Robertson of Strowan and David 
Lindsay who had acted as Secretary to Lord ^elfort 
the Pretender’s Minister. R was feared 
they had come over for the purpose of some rebelhons 
movement, and this apprehension was increased by 
rumours which reached the Govoromont from other 
quarters. Alexander Stanhope wi’oto from the Iloguo 
that, as was there believed, a considerable sum in gold 
had been transmitted to Scotland through a commercial 
house of Amsterdam. There was no doubt the staiiid' 
ing conspiracy of the Jacobites always corresponding 
and caballing, and with their agents going to and fro ; 
but it is difficult to believe that they had seriously in 
view a rising at this particular time. 

Among the turbulent spirits who now reappeared 
north of Tweed was Simon Fraser of Beaufort, better 
known in subsequent years as Lord Lovat, one of the 
most unprincipled men in that far from scrupulous 
age. He had been convicted and outlawed on a 
heinous charge in private life brought agahist him by 
Lord Athol j and he now came back to Scotland with 
a full determination to push Ms fortunes and with an 
entire indifference as to the means. He obtained an 
interview with the Duke of Queensberry, to whom in 
the character of a deeply penitent Jacobite, and no 
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doubt witb abimdimoo of sobs and tears, ho revealed a ciuj? 
real or pretended plot for raising the Highlands, IIo • — 1 — 
had brought with him he said, while still in the meshes 
of evil, a secret communication from the Court of St. 
Germain’s to Lord Athol who was then Keeper of the 
Pi’ivy Seal in Scotland. Accordingly he produced a 
letter expressed only in general terms, and signed only 
with one initial by the Queen Dowager. It had no 
address, and was believed to have been intended for the 
Duke of Gordon, but Fraser had taken the liberty of 
writing on the blank cover the address of his old enemy 
the Marquess of AthoL 

Queensberry with much eagerness swallowed the bait 
which Fraser here set before him. He had conceived 
a jealousy of Athol, as one of his colleagues in the 
government of Scotland, and he hoped by this device to 
lid himself of his rival. Accordingly he transmitted to 
the Queen an account of the supposed conspiracy as 
though the proof against Athol were certain and com- 
plete. But Athol having obtained a duo to these 
secret machiuations was enabled to explaiu himself and 
to prove Ms entire innocence. Both sides turned 
angrily round on Fraser as the author of the whole ; 
and Fraser secured Ms own safety by a precipitate 
retreat to France. David Bafllie who had taken part 
against Qdeensherry in another phase of the same trans- 
action was not so fortunate. Early in 1704 he was 
brought to trial before the Privy Council at Edinburgh 
on a charge of defamation or leasing-makiog ” as it 
is termed in Scottish law. Being fonnd Guilty the 
sentence against Mm was that he should stand in the 
Pillory at the Tron, and be transported to the West 
Indies ; but of this sentence the first part only came to 
be enforced.® 

• The pioceedinga against DaTid (vol i p 83), nndgiven atfulllength 
Baillie, now of yeiy iiUle inteiest, in Howell’s State Tunis (yol uv. 
are elucidated in Lockhait's Memoiis p 1036, &c ), 
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Moanwhilo fhoro hocl been tsoino lU’voHtH. Siv Jolin 
Maclean, one of the Highland chiefs and up to that 
time an. undoubted Stuart partisan, was taken on dis- 
embarking from an open boat at FoUcestouo. He pro- 
tested that Ms object was only to pass through England 
on his way to claim the Indemnity in Scotland, wMlo 
the friends of the Government contended that he would 
never have exposed himself to risk by touching English 
ground at ah had there not been some conspiracy to 
serve. Other men of little note were seized about the 
same time on the coast of Sussex. Upon the whole the 
cvideirce of a Scottish plot was but slight and incon- 
clusive ; it was however announced in the most solemn 
form to the English Parliament. On the 17th of De- 
cember 1703 the Queen weiit in person to the Houso 
of Peers, and after giving her Assent to the Land Tax 
Bill for 1704 made a speech declwing that slic had 
“ unqnostionablo information of very ill practioos and 
designs carried on in Scotland,” and pronusing to lay 
the particulars before both Houses. 

The House of Lords in its Whig zeal, and as though 
seeking to outrun the Tory Government, at once ap- 
pointed a Select Committee to examine the prisoners, 
and especially Sir John Maclean. It was however in- 
timated to the House by the Lord Steward that Her 
Majesty thought the examination of Sir John Maclean 
a matter of too much nicety and importance to be taken 
out of its ordinary course or removed from the officers 
of the Crown. The House of Lords acquiesced, and 
there the whole matter might have ended, but that the 
Tory Commons deemed the occasion favourable for 
striking a blow at the Whig Peers. They carried an 
Address to the Queeu cpmplaining that “ the Lords in 
violation of the known laws of the land have wrested 
the persons in custody out of your Majesty’s hands, and 
without your Majesty’s leave or knowledge.” The Peers 
, retorted by another Address in which they spoke as 
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follows ; “ The expressions in the Address of the House oitap, 
of Commons are so very harsh and indecent that we 
may truly affirm the like were never used of the House 1?04 
of Peers in any age, not even by that assembly which 
under the name of the House of Commons took upon 
itself not only to abolish the House of Lords but to 
destroy the monarchy.” Such were the compliments 
interchanged between the Houses through the remain- 
der of the Session, Such was the altercation that pre- 
vailed even long after the subject-matter of altercation 
had been by common consent relinquished and set aside. 

. Not far unlike in its result, though wholly different’ 
in its origin, was the celebrated Aylesbury case. There 
had been for many years past complaints of gross cor- 
ruption at the Aylesbury elections. It was alleged that 
the four Constables who were the returning officers for 
the borough were wont to make a bargain with some 
of the candidates, and then to manage matters so that 
the majority should be for the persons to whom they 
had engaged themselves. • At the last election they had 
refused the vote of Matthew Ashby, a burgess who had 
been admitted to poll on former occasions. For this 
Ashby brought an Action against WiUiam White and 
the other Constables. The Action was tried in due 
course at the County Assizes when the-. Jury gave a 
verdict for the Plaiutiff with costs. 

It was moved however in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to quash these proceedings. Three Judges, here directly 
opposed by Chief Justice Holt, were of opinion that no 
hurt was done to Ashby, and that decisions on the right 
to vote belonged to the House of Commons. The order 
of the Queen’s Bench was therefore in favour of the 
Constables. But the question was next brought by 
Writ of Error before the House of Lords, where it was 
decided by a large majority to set aside the order of the 
Queen’s Bench, and to give judgment according to the 
verdict at the Assizes. 
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The Commons upon this took fire. They passed a 
string of Resolutions declaring that the qualification of 
any elector was cognisable only by themselves, and that 
Ashby in commencing his action had been guilty of a 
breach of Privilege. The Lords retorted by some well- 
drawn Counter-Resolutions. They maintained: That 
by the known laws of this kingdom every person having 
a right to give his vote, and being wilfully denied by 
the officer who ought to receive it, may maintain an 
action against such officer to recover damage for the 
injury : and That the contrary assertion is destructive 
of the property of the subject and tends to encourage 
partiality and corruption in returning nffipe 3 C| 
that time the ablest writers who 


question ' give . their ju^meht - 

Mn Hallam above all cbntei^s that V^ule the 



House of Oommohs had an undoubted right of deter- 
mining all 'disputed returns to the Writ of Election, 
and consequently of judging Upon the right of every 
vote, there was no pretext of reason or analogy for 
denying that this right to vote, like any other franchise, 
might ^so come in an indirect manner at least before a 
Court of Justice, and be judged by the common prin- 
ciples of law.^ 

' It is' pleasing to turn from the petty brawls between 
the Houses to a noble act of beneficence on the part of 
the Queen. Her Majesty’s birthday, which was the 
6th of February, falling this year on a Sunday, its cele- 
bration had been postponed till the next day. On that 
day then, as well beseeming her pious and princely gift. 
Sir Charles Hedges as Secretary of State brought down 
to the House of Commons a message from the Queen, 
importing that Her Majesty desired to make a grant 
of her whole revenue arising out of the First Fruits and 
Tenths for the benefit of the poorer clergy. These First 

^ Oonstit. History of Englnnd, vol. iii. p. 374, ed, 1866. 
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Fruits aud Tenths had been imposed by the Popes some 
centuries ago for the support of the Holy Wars, but had 
been maintained long after those wars had ceased. The 
broad besom of Henry the Eighth had swept them from 
the Papal to the Eoyal treasury; and there they con- 
tinued to flow. In the days of Charles the Second they 
had been regarded as an excellent fund out of which to 
pro'vide for the female favourites of His Majesty and 
their, numerous children, Under William and Mary 
Bishop Burnet as he says often pressed this question on 
the Queen, and wrought so successfully witib her that 
she had determined, if she had lived to see a peace, to 
clear this revenue of all the charges which had been cast 
upon it, and apply it to the augmentation of small 
benefices, The Bishop had also half persuaded King 
William and laid the matter very fully before the 
Princess Anne. It was natural therefore that the 
Bishop should ascribe to himself no small share in the 
merit of the subsequent grant.® He intimates not very 
graciously that perhaps the time for it was chosen to 
pacify the angry clergy who resented the loss of their 
Occasional Conformity Bill. They had now begun, he 
says, to talk of the danger the Church was in, as much 
as they had done during the former reign. 

Upon the Queen’s Message the Commons returned a 
suitable Address, and proceeded to pass a Bill enabling 
Her Majesty to alienate this branch of the revenue, and 
to create a corporation by charter to apply it for tiie 
object she desired. But the Commons went further 
still. They added a clause to the Bill repealing in its 
favour a part of the Statute of Mortmain — ^that it might 
hencefortii be free to any man to give what he thought 
fit either by deed or Will towards the augmenting of 

^ See Ms ratW 'boastM account bj some later Statutes is given in 
in tbe History of Ms own Times, Bum's Ecclesiastical Law, FMUi- 
Tol. V. p. 118-123. A summary of more's edition, vol. ii. p. 283-206. 
Queen Anne’s regulations as modified 
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o:^. benefices. But this clause, so I’codily paasotl by the 
.. — Commons, gave rise to gi’cat debate in tlio Poors. “It 
1704. seems not reasonable ” said some of tbeir Lordships 
“ to open a door to practices upon dying men." The 
Bishops however, who had been so much divided on the 
Occasional Conformity question, united as one man 
upon this measure, which by their strenuous aid was 
now carried and passed into law. This fund has ever 
since and with good reason home the name of “ Queen 
Anne’s Bounty.” Its application has been extended to 
the building of parsonage-houses as well as to the in- 
crease of poor livings ; but in one form or the otibk^S^it ‘ 
has fulfilled the kin^y purpose of its founder ahd ren- 
dered most signal service to the Church, 

The Session was closed by the Queen on the 3rd of 
April ; and Marlborough set out for Holland on the 
8th. But the strife of parties continued among his 
colleagues at home. Nottingham especially hacl for 
many months past shown himself most disputatious 
and wrangling. Thus for instance when dmiug the last 
year the Protestants in the Oevennes had risen in revolt 
against the intolerable tyranny of their bigoted rulers, 
and when Marlborough iu his letters was pressing on 
military grounds that some prompt aid might bo 
afforded them, Nottingham demurred, fie had oxpa- 
■ tiated in Council on the injustice and impolicy of assist- 
ing rebel subjects against their legitimate Sovereign.® 
Such doctrines of passive obedience appear inconceiv- 
able at the Court of St. James’s in 1703, resting as it 
then did on the Revolution settlement; they could 
only be expected at the Court of St. Germain’s. 

The stubborn resistance of Nottingham had not hin- 
dered the Government from sending a combined fleet, 
English and Dutch, on a summer cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, The English ships were commanded by Sir 

• Ooxe’s Jlmlborough, vol. i. p. 236. 
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Oloudeslcy Shovel; supplies of arms and ammunition 
had been put on board ; and they had been instructed 
by all means in their power to support the msurrec- 
tion if it should leave the hills and extend along the 
coast. 

Nottingham however was not discouraged from re- 
newing his opposition to his colleagues on many subse- 
quent occasions. He had the support of several men in 
high places, as the Earl of Jersey and Sir Edward 
Seymour, and he could reckon on the good wishes at 
least of a majority in the House of Commons. Before 
the dose of the Session iu April 1704 he addressed him- 
self to Godolphin, declaring that he must retire from 
office unless llie ^ministration were cleared of the re- 
maining Whigs. Finding his representations unheeded 
ho paused until Marlborough hod set out for Holland, 
and then thinking the occasion opportune appealed 
directly to the Queon. He pressed Her Majesty to 
choose one of the two parties and abide by that choice. 
If she chose the Whigs he and his friends would at onco 
retire. If she continued to abide by the Tories he must 
then insist that the Dukes of Somerset and Devon- 
shire be removed from the Privy Council. 

The Queen’s own views of politics nearly coincided 
with Nottingham’s, but her pride was aroused by his 
peremptory tone. After some wavering she reverted to 
Godolphin, and by his advice determined to deal sharply 
with the malcontents. She sent a message to Lord 
Jersey and Sir Edward Sejunour dismissing them from 
office ; and Nottingham, who had still hoped to maintain 
his position, then sullenly resigned. 

The secession of Nottingham had for some time past 
been foreseen by Marlborough as probably impencting, 
and it had been often discussed between himself and 
the Lord Treasurer. They both desired that, although 
there might be some change as to persons, the Tory 
party should still form the basis of their administration. 
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CHAP. With this vie’w Marlborough hod fixod his thoughts on 
— • Kobert Harley, then Speaker and a personal friend of 
1704i. 'his ovni, to succeed Nottingham as Secretary of State. 
Harley received the offer accordingly. He showed 
some reluctance, retd or pretended, to exchange his 
more fixed position for the uncertainties of Ministerial 
life, but he finally yielded. On the 18th of May the 
Gazette announced Ms acceptance of the Seals. 

Harley like Nottingham was a Tory in politics 
though by no means so extreme. In every other 
respect the contrast of their characters was tu^avour- 
able to him. Nottingham was an austere and upri^t 
man, always avowing his principles and always aotmg 
up to them. His enemies nicknamed him “Dismal”; 
from his tendency to make sad and desponding predic- 
tions of public affairs — a tendency wMch in Englond is 
often accepted os a proof of superior wisdom. Harley 
on the other hand endeavoured to keep woU both with 
Churchmen and Disseivters, and while professing close 
friendship with the Tory malcontents was in the habit of 
disclosing their secrets to Marlborough and Godolphin. 
Thus at this juncture writes Godolphni to the Duchess : 
“ The Speaker is very industrious and has found out 
things two or three several ways, which may chance to 
make some of them (the hot angry people) mieaay.” 

Some other appointments followed. Sir Thomas 
Mansell who ranked as an ardent Tory took the place 
of Seymour. The Earl of Kent who ranked as a 
moderate Whig took the place of Jersey. Blathwayte 
the Secretary at War, a man of very slight note in 
politics, was removed from his office in favour of Henry 
St. John, better known in subsequent years as Viscount 
Bolingbroke. Since 1700 St. John had been returned 
to Parliament by his Wiltshire neighbours at Wottou 
Basset ; he had espoused with warmth the Tory side ; 
and ho had already signalised his splendid talents by 
speeches of which unhappily no record now remains. 
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The successes of the French in the last campaign chap. 
excited serious apprehension for that which was about — 
to commence. No man had been so mortified as Marl- 1?04(. 
borough. No man had seen more clearly how far the 
common cause, to say nothing of his own renown, was 
imperilled by the constant clashing of petty iuterests, 
by the innumerable scruples and delays with which 
his Allies entangled him. Such were his feelings of 
despondency at the close of the preceding summer that 
he had formed the secret resolution of resigning his 
command.* He had been dissuaded only by the en- 
treaties of Godolphin in London and of Heinsius at 
the Hague. Luring his next visit to Holland in Feb- 
ruary 1704 the prospect had not brightened, and we 
find him "write as follows to Godolphin ; “For this 
campaign I sec so very ill a iwospect that I am ex- 
tremely out of heart. But God’s will be done ; and I 
must be for this year voiy uneasy, for in all the other 
campaigns I had an opinion of being able to do some- 
thing for the common cause, but in this I have no other 
hopes than that some lucky accident may enable me to 
do good.” — But Marlborough even in his sorest trials 
was serene as ever in his aspect and demeanour. With 
an undaunted spirit he was now applymg all the re- 
sources of his genius to face and overcome the obstacles 
that lay bigfore him. 

The general result of the last campaign Was in equal 
degree inspiriting to Louis the Fourteenth. That 
sagacious and experienced monarch directing ©"very- 
thing in person from his cabinet at Versailles showed 
himself in his warlike preparations no unworthy rival 
of Marlborough and Eugene. Through the winter he 
used every exertion to recruit and supply his troops ; 
and he resolved to have on foot in the coming summer 

* See especially hie letters to Godolphin tmm the Hague of October 19 
and 22, 1703, Old Style. 
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no less than eight soparale armies. With one nnder 
the Duke of Berwick he ho]^ed to chastise tlie King of 
Portugal; with a second imdor the Duke of Vendome 
to chastise the Duke of Savoy. Both these princes — 
so he expected — would have deeply to rue the hour 
when they had presumed to declare against lb grand 
MONAEQUB, The Duke of Savoy was to be farther 
threatened by an army on the frontiers of Dauphiny 
under the Duke de la Feuillade, and another in Lom- 
bardy under M. Le Grand Pricur the brother of Yen- 
dome. The Mardchal de Yillars with a large body of 
troops was stationed to repress the revolt in the 
Cevennos. The Mar^chal de Yilleroy was named to 
command the army in Flanders, but with orders to 
remain on the defensive, since the principal effort to 
decide the war was designed in another quarter.'’ 

That quarter was Bavaria, The Elector hod boon 
able in the preceding year not only to maintain but to 
extend the sphere of his doraiuion. The Mardchal do 
IMarsin and his army had wintered with him; and it 
was now intended that another Freirch oi-my, which wo 
may number as the eighth, should under the Mardchal 
de Tallard cross the Rhino aaid march to his assistance. 
The Elector and the two Marshals wonld thus combine 
a force very far superior to any the Emperor could hope 
to bring against them. While they confi^iitcd His 
Imperial Majesty he would be taken in the rear by 
Ragotsky and the Himgarian insurgents; and thus 
supported the French might fairly expect to dictate to 
him a separate peace involving the dissolution of the 
Empire beneath — ^perhaps even within — the ramparts 
of Vienna. The two Maritime Powers would then bo 
left alone to sustain the brunt of the conflict. Holland, 
considering the timid counsels which then prevailed at 
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the Hague, would in all probability accept almost any 
terms, and England would then be reduced to that 
defensive or naval warfare so much admired by Not- 
tingham and his High Tory friends. 

The preliminary steps to this great result were all 
taken. In the course of May Marshal TaUard entered 
the defiles of the Black Forest, leading about 16,000 
troops as reinforcements to the Elector whom he met at 
ViUingen. He then returned to the Rhine where he 
had still about 30,000 men, and was able to make head 
against Prince Louis of Baden. On the other hand the 
insurgents in Hungary resumed hostilities, and reduced 
some more of the Imperial garrisons, sending forward 
also a considerable body commanded by Karoly, in the 
direction of Vienna. So great in June was the terror of 
that capital that many of tiie citizens prepared to retire, 
and that the King of the Romans threw up works to 
defend the suburbs.® 

It was then that Marlborough gradually disclosed the 
plan which he had formed for the rescue of the common 
cause. Bearing in mind the circumstances of the time 
and people, his plan was singularly daring— -so daring 
indeed that he could not venture to unfold it completely 
and at once to any of the chiefs combined with him 
except in secret letters to Prince Eugene alone. 

The plan of JSIaiiborough shortly stated was to march 
forward at the head of all the troops that could be 
spared from the defence of Holland ; to leave the 
enemy’s fortresses in his rear, while moving into Ger- 
many ; and to give battle to the French upon the 
Danube, Even to Godolphin as to the Queen and 
Prince it appears that in the first instance he commu- 
nicated merely a part of his design ; but he caused his 
instructions to be drawn in general terms so as to leave 
biTn the required latitude. When he came to the 
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OBAP. IToguo h,G laid before the Slates only the mucli hninblcr 
- project of a campaign on tbo Moselle, as was desired by 
X704. Loxiis of Bodoti. Even this greatly reduced scheme 
seemed to the States very far too bold. They opposed 
it with the utmost vehemence, not desiring that even a 
single soldier should be withdrawn from their imme- 
diate defence. 

Marlborough however was firm ; and at last declared 
that if even the Dutch troops were not allowed to 
foUow him he would proceed with the English alone. 
At the same time ho imparted his real project to 
Godolphin. Thus he writes on April 29 : “ By 
next post I shall be able to let yon know what'^&^ro^ 
tions I shall bring these people to ; for I have told 
them that I will leave this place on Saturday. My in- 
tentions ore to march all the English to Ooblentz j and 
to declare here that I intend to command on the 
Moselle 5 but when I come there to write to the States 
that I think it absolutely necessary for serving the 
Empire to march with the troops under my command, 
and to join those in Germany that arc in Her Majesty's 
and the Dutch pay. . , . The army I propose to have 
there will consist of upwards of 40,000 men. . . . 
What I now write I beg may be known to nobody 
but Her Majesty and the Prince." 

The firmness of Marlborough, aided as usual by the 
fiueudship of Heiusius, at length prevailed. In a formal 
conference with the States on the 4th of May he ob- 
tained from them sufficient powers for the campaign on 
the jHoselle — ^powers which he saw might he extended 
heyond what they then designed. But although the 
opposition of the Dutch was overcome their repugnance 
still remained. Of this we may jndge by a despatch as 
follows from Mr. Alexander Stanhope: “ The Duke has 
sent away already all his equipage, and will post him- 
self in three days directly to Ooblentz; and whither 
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afterwards you will know from himself better than I oitap, 
can inform you. Only this I cou tell you, that the design — 
he goes ou is much against the grain, of the people here, 1704. 
who never think themselves safe at home without a 
superiority of 4.0,000 men, and never dare think of 
hazai’ding any thing to make an acquisition upon thcii* 
enemies.” ’’ 

It is not to be supposed that the timidity of the 
Dutch States was the only obstacle against which Marl- 
borough had to strive. In a confederacy that ranked 
together so many members great and small, there was 
scarce upon the Continent one General Officer, there 
was scarce one petty prince, who did not put forward 
some selfish and undue pretensions. Thus for instance 
at this very juncture there arose a personal dispute 
between Marlborough’s brother General Chiu’chill and 
the Dutch General Ovorkirk — a question of course for 
more important than the successful prosecution of the 
warl Thus again — ^to give only one oxamile out of 
many — ^the Sovereign of Prussia deemed, it most con- 
sistent with his dignity as a new-made King to keep 
back his regiments of Guards — aU excellent troops^— 
from active service, and employ them to escort himself 
in solemn state whenever he went from Berhn to 
Potsdam or from Potsdam bade again to Berlin. Thus 
writes Lord Eaby, the English Envoy: “ Revolutions 
happen daily in the councils of our little Court, for 
what is advised one day and agreed on by one party 
of councillors is obstructed and altered the next 
day by another party ; each being willing to insinu- 
ate themselves with tiicir master and to make him 
believe they seek nothing but his grandeur. For now 
they have persuaded him not to let his Guards march, 
for it is neither safe nor great for a Prince to be 
without a great number of Guards. I am very sorry 


’ Hon A, Stanhope to Sir Charles Hedges, May 2, 1704 (MS ). 
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CHAr. of this I’csoltitiou hocausc they Tvorc indeed very fine 
... ti’oops.”® 

170'!. All such obstacles wore mot, ntid for the most part 
overcome, by Marlborough, with his usual patience, 
with his usual skill. This is the more remarkable since 
we find him at this very juncture a prey to domestic 
chagrin. The shrewish temper of his Duchess had 
inflicted upon him a quarrel on his leaving England. 
Now at last after some weeks she wrote to him in 
relenting terms, and Marlborough in his answer caq. 
seai'ce restrain the transports of his joy, “ If you wiU 
give me leave it wHL be a great pleasure to me to have 
it in my power to read this dear dear letter often pnd 
that it may be found in my strong-bos; wheSfe 
dead. ... You have by this kindness preservea 
my quiet, and I believe my life, for till I had this letter 
T have been very indifferent what should become of 
myself.” 

Marlborough wrote this letter from the Hague on 
the 5th of May, and on the evening of the same day he 
set out to join the army. From Bonn he led his troops 
to Ooblentz and from Coblentz still along the Rhino 
to Mayence. On his route he received intelligence of 
the 15,000 French led by Tallard to the farther aid of 
the Elector of Bavaria ; and this afforded him a new 
argument to justify his own march to the Danube, 
Hitherto his project had been kept a profomid secret 
both from friends and foes. The French especially 
had been at a loss to guess what he might design. When 
at Ooblentz he was thought to have in view a campaign 
on the Moselle ; when at Mayence, an attack on Alsace. 
It was only on leaving Mayence that his real object was 
disclosed by his passage of the Neckar and his advance 
through the Duchy of Wurtemberg. It is due to the 
Dutch politicians as well as to the Dutch Generals to 
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record, tliat when Marlborough had apprised them of chap. 
his plan by letter they, seeing that its execution was -JT' - 
inevitable, waived their objections, and did their best to l?04. 
forward its success. The States of Holland sent him 
as he asked reinforcements instead of reproaches. 

Pursuing his march to Mundelsheim the Duke there 
found Prince Eugene, who came across from his own 
army to see him. It was the first time that these two 
renowned commanders ever met ; and they remained 
#>gether three days while the troops were either resting 

or reviewed ^Prince Eugene of Savoy, bom at Paris iu 

1663 was thirteen years younger than Marlborough, 
yet had already seen as much of active service. In a 
happy hour for the Court of Vienna he was refused the 
commission which he had at his outset solicited m the 
French service; and taking the other part he became 
probably the greatest General who has ever in any age 
led the Austrian armies. The position pf Eugene in 
this station was certainly singular. He was an Italian 
by descent, a Frenchman by training, and a German by 
adoption; and in his usual signature of three words he 
was wont, tts we are told, to combine not less strangely 
the three l^guages, Eugenio von Savoyb.® • ’ 

Marlbi^bugh from the first was greatly prepossessed 
in hia favour. “ Prince Eugene ’’-—so he ^tes to the 
Duchess— “ was with me from Monday tdi Friday (the 
10th to the 14th of June) and has in Ms conversation a 
great deal of my Lord Siirewsbury, with the advantage 
of seeming franker.” It was tMs intercourse of three 
days that laid the foundations of lasting fidendsMp be- 
tween these two eminent men. Ever afterwards there 
prevailed between them an entire concert of measures, 
an entire cordiality of feeling. Equally to the honour 
of Marlborough and of Eugene they almost always 
viewed public affairs in precisely the same .light, and 

. • Vebae, Q&eMoltte det osteireiohuchm Hofa, vol. vi. p. 220. 
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oitAP. tliey Tverc hovcv disjoined by the least spni’lc of personal 
jealousy. “ I dare say " — ^tbus we find Marlborough 
1704. write four years after this time — “ Prince Eugene and 
I shall never differ about our share of laurels.” ^ Nor 
indeed without such concord could these laurels have 
been gained. 

On the last of the three days that Marlborough and 
Eugene now passed together ^ey were joined by Louis 
of Baden, the interview with whom was by no means 
as satisfactory. The Margrave was extremely jealous 
of command and — a frequent combination — extremely 
unfit to hold it. He would by no means agree to the 
plan which his colleagues pressed upou him, that he 
should go back to his native country of Baden whqre 
his influence would he greatest, and, defend the hneflit <wf 
StoUhofen against Tallard, while Eugene* should co- 
operate with Marlborough against the Elector of 
Bavaria. The latter post as the most brilliant was 
preferred by Prince Louis, who as elder in rank iusisl-ed 
on priority of choice. With ludicrous presumption ho 
deemed himself superior even to Marlborough, and was 
with great difficulty brought to consent that they 
should share the command when the two armies jpin^d, 
each chief to hold sway on alternate days. 

In pursnance of these resolutions Prince Eugene set 
out for the Bhine, and Prince Louis for the Danube. 
Marlborough on his part led his troops by the narrow 
pass of Gieslingen through that difficult chain of billa 
known in Wurtembergby the name of ratjhb alp — ^the 
rugged Alps. At no time was it easy to lead troops 
through that defile, but then some heavy rains had 
swelled the runlets into torrents and broken up the 
road. It was only by great exertions that Marl- 
borough and his men could struggle through. Even 
after they had passed he might still complain of some 

» To Mr Tiavers, July 80, 1708. Coxe’s Mwlborougli, vol, iv, p, 164. 
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days of almost wintry weather in the midst of that chap 
emnmor season, Thus he writes to the Duchess from > — ^3— 
Langenau on the 25th of June : “ As I was never more 1704. 
sensible of heat in my life than I was a fortnight ago, 
we have now the other extremity of cold, for as I am 
writing I am forced to have fire in the stove in my 
chamber. But the poor men that have not such con- 
veniencies I am afraid will suffer from these continual 
rains.” 

At the entry of this pass of Grieslingen the Duhe 
was further harassed by the receipt of some timid 
letters from the Hague. When Marshal Villeroy found 
that Marlborough was marching up the Ehine he had 
hastened from Flanders with some of his best troops 
and joined Marshal TaUard in Alsace. But there now 
arose a rumour that Villeroy was returnipg to his 
former post. The States General at all events returned 
to their former fears. They declared themselves in 
imminent danger of invasion, and wrote to Marlborough 
in earnest terms pressing him to send back their 
troops. 

The great mind of Marlborough was not to be thus 
diverted from pushing forward with all his forces to the 
real post of danger and of duty. At the same tune he 
contrived with much adroitness to soothe the alarm of 
the States by sending orders to collect a sufficient 
niunber of boats upon the Upper Rhine, so as to facili- 
tate the rapid return of their troops if their territory 
should be indeed assailed. 

It is less pleasing to find Marlborough at this period, 
or earlier siffil, receive and not reject — only refer to the 
Queen in England — a proposal from the Emperor to 
bestow on him a grant of lands and create him a Prince 
of the Empire. Far better for his fame that the proposal 
did not at once take effect and that on this occasion the 
service preceded the reward. 

Having emerged from the pass of Gieslingen and 
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entered on the open plains, the Duke speedily joined the 
army of Prince Louis. Their combined force was very 
formidable, amounting probably to 60,000 men, but it 
was composed of most various materials. Marlborough 
besidos bis English had under him Dutch, Danes, and 
Hanoverians; the Margrave besides the Imperialists 
had Suabians, Prussians, and Franconians. 

Marching onwards the Duke and Margrave came to 
Elohingen, a village rendered memorable by a gallant 
feat of arms a century later, and which gave in conse- 
quence the title of Duke to Marshal Ney. As they 
advanced the Elector withdrew in haste from his head- 
quarters at Ulm. He did not nevertheless relinquish 
Hie left bank of the Danube, but stationed his army in 
a fortified camp which he had prepared low'er down 
stream ali DiUingen. TJlm meanwhile was left with 
strong works, and a sufficient garrison* 

TJlm however was not Marlborough’s object. The 
plan which he had formed but not yet disclosed was to 
secure Donauwerth with its bridge across the Danube 
and there establish his magazines. It was with some 
difficulty that he could induce hie colleague to join in 
this design, and to march in that direction. Then thv 
aim becoming manifest the Elector took the alarm. 
Besides the garrison which he had already placed in 
Donauwerth, he sent forward in hot haste a body of 
12,000 men, horse and foot, to occupy and defend the 
ScheUenberg, a mountain of gradual ascent which over- 
hangs the town. 

On the 1st of July, which on the system of alternate 
command was the Margrave’s day, the Allies in their 
progress defiled before the Elector’s camp. They were 
watched but not attacked by the Elector's cavalry. 
When they encamped for the' night they were stUl 
fourteen miles from the foot of the ScheUenberg. But 
on the morrow, which was Marlborough’s day, the first 
l^ejbachment was set in motion by three in the morning. 
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under the command of the Dulce himself; and the obc^. 
army followed at five. After some hours of toilsome — 
marching the antique towers of Donauwerth rose on the 1704 
horizon — ^beyond tiiem the rapid Danube — above them 
the Schellenberg heights. Count Arco who commanded 
the Bavarians had well employed his time. He had 
posted his men along the mountain slope and begun to 
intrench the ground, A little more leisure would have 
enabled him to complete his preparations, Marlborough 
felt also that were ihe attack to be postponed the next 
day would be wasted by the Margrave in waverings or, 
as the Margrave might prefer to say, in deliberations. 
Therefore, though the men might be weary and many 
of the troops not yet arrived, Marlborough gave orders 
for the onset that very afternoon. 

The brmit of the action which ensued was borne by 
the English foot. Most gallantly did they mount the 
well-defended lull ; twice were they arrested or repulsed, 
but in the thii’d attack, supported by the Imperialists 
who were led by Prince Louis in person, they prevailed. 

The Bavarians disbanded and fled in disorder. Many 
made their way to the Donauwerth bridge, and some two 
or three thousand of their number passed, but the hind- 
most broke it down by their weight and were drowned 
in the Danube. Arco himself escaped with difficulty, 
and his son was one of those who perished in the river. 
Sixteen pieces of artillery and all the tents were taken. 

The Allies and especially the English sustained a 
heavy loss in this conflict — 1,500 killed and 4,000 
wounded. But the victory was to them of the highest 
importance. By this hard-fought action Marlborough 
had iu no common degree cheered and inspirited his 
men ; he had gained for them a strong position ; he had 
destroyed great part of the Bavarian division ; and he 
had fllung the rest across the Danube. Next day we 
find him write to his Sarah an account of his success, 
and add the following words; “ Now that I have told 
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OHAP. you the good, I must tell you the ill, news j which is 
— -■ that the Marshal de Villeroy has promised the Elector 
1704. that he will send him. by way of the Block Forest 60 
battailiouB of foot and 60 squadrons of horse — and os he 
teUs him in his letter the best ti’oops of France — which 
would make him stronger than we. But I rely very 
much on the assurances Prince Eugene gave me yester- 
day by his Adjutant General, that he would venture the 
whole rather than suffer them to pass quietly as the last 
did.’» 

The alarming news which Marlborough here mentions 
had reached him hy an intercepted letter just before the 
commencement of the action. But it had not distracted 
his attention nor ruffled his composure. Ever s^^r^(^6a 
and self-possessed, he applied himself with undivided 
zeal to the duty which was then before him. 

There is no doubt as regards the battle of the Schcl- 
lenherg that it was the genius of Marlborough which 
first planned and then brought it to a successful issue. 
But as the Margrave had been the first to enter the 
intrenchment, his partisans desired to ascribe to him the 
chief honour of the day. They struck a medal repre- 
senting on one side the head of the Margrave, and on 
the o^er the lines of ScheUenberg with a pompous 
Latin inscription. Pity that there was not also another 
medal to delineate Esop’s fable where a frog attempts 
to swell itself to the full dimensions of an ox I 

The Elector of Bavaria, disheartened by the Schel- 
lenberg action, now withdrew his garrison from Donau- 
werth, and retired to another intrenched comp near 
Augsburg, there to await the promised succours from 
France. “It is very plain" so writes Marlborough 
“ that if Her Majesty’s troops had not been here the 
Elector had been now in Vienna.” Marlborough him- 
self with the Margrave hereupon took possession of 
Donauwerth, which they made their place of arms, 
^ext day the amy, ranged in five columns, crossed the 
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Daaiube. But to gain the heai’t of tlie Elector’s coun- 
try it was necessary to pass another deep and rapid 
river, the Lech. A suitable point for this passage near 
the village of Gunderkingon was selected by Colonel 
Oadogan, one of the officers on whom Marlborough 
most relied. There he proceeded to lay down tie 
pontoons ; and there the army went over the Lech on 
the 7th of July. 

Having thus the Elector’s country at his mercy, Marl- 
borough deemed the moment opportune to bring bim to 
terms. A negotiation previously commenced and broken 
off was now resumed. The Duke offered — an offer not 
very willingly concurred in by the Emperor who rather 
desired the Elector’s ruin — ^that His Highness should 
be reinstated in his dominions, and receive a subsidy of 
200,000 crowns, provided he would break with King 
Louis and furnish 12,000 men to the High Allies. The 
Elector at first seemed willing to accept such favourable 
terms. But the near approach of the Freiroh succour 
kept him firm to the French cause. He sent his secrctoi’y 
to the appointed place of meeting with a message that 
he could not desert his ally ; and upon this his unfor- 
tunate dominions were given up to military execution. 
Here is Marlborough’s own accoimt to the Duchess: 
“ The succours which the Elector expects on Sunday 
have given him so much resolution that he has no 
thoughts of peace. However we are in his country, and 
he will find it difficult to persuade us to q^uit it. We 
sent this morning 3,000 horse to his chief city of Munich, 
with orders to bum and destroy all the country about 
it. This is so contrary to my nature that nothing but 
absolute necessity could have obliged me to consent to 
it, since these poor people suffer for their master’s 
ambition.” 

In another letter of the same month and to the 
same person Marlborough says : “ I have great reason 
to hope that everything will go on well, for I have the 
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pleasure to find all the officers wilKng to obey without 
knowing any other reason than that it is my desire, 
which is very different from what it was in Flanders 
where I was obliged to have the consent of a council 
of war for everything I undertook.” — ^It must not be 
supposed however that these acquiescing officers in- 
cluded Prince Louis of Baden, On the contrary the 
letters of Marlborough at this very period teem with 
complaints of his Highness’s jealous and impracticable 
temper. 

From the Danube we pass to the Rhine. — Villeroy 
and Tallard, in the conferences which they held together 
consequent on the march of Marlborough into Germany, 
framed and transmitted to Versailles four separate, 
schemes for a diversion. They mi^t besiege Mayence^ 
they might besiege Friburg ; &ey might assail the lines 
of Stohhofenj or they might detach one of their two 
armies to join the Elector. Louis the Fourteenth, bemg 
warmly pressed for immediate succour by Legall the 
Elector’s Envoy, decided for the lost of these plans.® 
Accordingly, while Villeroy remained for the defence of 
Alsace Tallard crossed the Rhine, and once more tra- 
versed the Black Forest at the head of 25,000 men. He 
lost fi.ve days in a firuitless attempt on the tOArn of 
Villingen, but on the 3rd of August made his junction 
with the Electoral army ia its Augsburg camp. 

This second march of Tallard through the defiles of 
the Black Forest differed greatly in one respect from 
that which he had made in the preceding spring. He 
had no longer on his flank the fotmal Mar^ri'^,»/%|i 
Baden, who had let him pass and repass without a blow. 
There was now the far more active Prince Eugene, Avho 
was no sooner apprised of his movements than, he began 
a parallel march at the head of 18,000 men. He reached 
the banks of the Danube atHochstadt betwipn Dillmgen 


“ M^tuoires militaires de la Succesedon d’Espagne, toI. 17 . p. 406. 
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and Donanwertli at nearly the eame time that the Atigs- ohap. 
hurg junction was effected. • — 

At this news Marlborough and the Margrave who 1704, 
had advanced as £ar as Friedherg made a retrograde 
movement by way of Aicha to draw nearer to Eugene. 

It was not long ere Eugene himself appeared in their 
camp, having left his troops in order to confer with his 
colleagues. They resolved that in spite of the enemy’s 
superior force they would not let go their hold upon 
Bavaria. On the contrary they trusted to secure it by 
the reduction of Ingolstadt, a virgin fortress, as it 
boasted itself, which had never yet yielded to any con* 
queror. Prince Louis was persuaded to undertake its 
siege with a separate division of 16,000 men. Marl- 
borough and Eugene viewed this enterprise with especial 
pleasure. Perhaps it might gain them an important 
fortress, certainly it would rid them of on insufferable 
colleague. 

Early on the 9th of August Prince Louis set out for the 
siege of Ingolstadt j and later on the same day Prince 
Eugene set out also to rejoin his army. But within two 
hours he hurried back to Marlborough with intelligence 
that .the enemy had broken up from Augsburg and 
were in full march to Dillingen. Manifestly it was 
their design to pass over to the left bank of the Danube 
and overwhelm if they could the scanty forces of Eugene. 

The two chiefs immediately concerted their measures, 
and Eugene then set out for the second time. His army 
was directed to retire from Hochstadt to the line of the 
Kessel, and Marlborough made aU speed to support it 
with his own. The first division of his cavalry under 
the Duke of "Wurtemberg at once received its orders 
and began its march at midnight. General Churchill 
followed with the first division of foot, and at daybreak 
Marlborough himself moved with the main body. To 
avoid incumbrances the last divisions went over the 
Danube by the aid of pontoons at Merxheim, a point 
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OHAP. Taclow lihe junction of the Lech ; while the fimt clivihions 
— passed the Lech hy the newly formed bridge at Guuder- 
1704. kingen, and the Danube by the old bridge of Douau- 
werth. 

During his few hours of anxious halt upon the 10th 
we find Marlborough write as usual in confidence to 
Godolphin : “ The French ” he says “ moke their boasts 
of having a great superiority; but I am very confident 
they will not venture a battle. Yet if we find a fan* 
occasion we shall be glad to embrace it, being persuaded 
that the ill condition of our affairs in most parts re- 
quires it.” 

Pressing onwards all through the 11th Marlborough 
late that evening effected his junction with DttgepA. 
His artillery and baggage however did not come up till 
sunrise the next day. The combined armies were then 
encamped with the small stream of the Kessel in their 
front, and the river Danube on their left. The enemy 
it was known was before them, having moved U]>ou 
Hochstadt from DiUingen. 

To obtain exact intelligence and to concert a for- 
ward movement, Marlborough and Engene rode out 
on the forenoon of the 12th at the head of the Gi'ond 
Guards. It was not long ere they descried some 
squadrons of the enemy’s horse. Ascending the church 
tower of Dapfheim the two chiefs saw the whole army 
in the distance and the Quarter-Masters busy in prepar- 
ing an encampment on the rising ground beyond the 
Nebel. The opportunity seemed favourable to Marl- 
borough and his colleague ; and they determined to 
give battle the next day. Eidiug back to their own 
camp they issued in the evening the needful orders, 
received by the troops with joyful alacrity. 

On the morrow then, the 13th of August, was to be 
fought that great battle on which fhe^, liberties of 
Europe depended. Marlborough Was deeply impressed 
with the awful crisis before him. He passed a part of 
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the night in prayer, and received the Sacrament accord- ohap. 
ing to the rites of the Church of England from his 
chaplain Mr. Hare. Then after a short rest he started 
up to hold council with Eugene. The two chiefs while 
anxiously watching for the first grey streaks upon the 
eastern sky concerted together in detail the various 
arrangements of the coming conflict. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CMP. Bjeforb I proceed to tlie events of the battle of Blen- 
— r — ' helm, it may be proper that I should examine the 
1704. amount of the forces engaged and also explain the con- 
figuration of the ground. 

It is by no means easy to state with entire exactness 
the strength of any army in that age. We find it in 
most cases expressed only by the number of battalions 
of foot and squadrons of horse. Wc may allow upon a 
general average 500 men to each battalion and 120 to 
oaoli Hcpmdron, but those numbers varied a little in 
piu'lloular HorvicQs and also at particnlai* times. Tho 
(Sd’miiu Hqiuulrous for example wore rather larger than 
llu* Engllsb; and thus oven in the most careful compu- 
tulions some margin for coujecturo must remain, 

Marlborough himself in his letter to the States of 
ITollivud writes that tho Allied army on the day of 
battle consisted of 64 battalions and 166 squadrons, 
which with due allowance for the strength of the Ger- 
man squadrons would make 52,000 men. That is also 
tho number slated by writers of authority on cither 
side, as by Archdeacon Coxe on the part of England 
and by Voltaire on the part of France. 

Tho aitny of France and Bavaria on this day is stated 
by Marlborough as of 82 battalions and 162 squadrons. 
Nor docs the account of TaUard greatly differ, since he 
allows tho same number of battalions and only a few 
more squadrons. Archdeacon Coxe computes the entire 
nurubor lU 66,000 men, but expresses in a note his doubt 
wbctluM’ ho has not rather underrated it. For my own 
pari I see no vonhou to (Vmpule the accuracy on this 
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point of Voltaire, who had etibseqnent opportunities as ohap. 
he tells us to converse with several of the General > — — 
Officers engaged, and who gives the entire force as of 1704. 
60,000 men. Such is also the force assigned by some 
of the latest French writers on that period, as for 
instance M. Latena, author of a short biography of 
Prince Eugene.^ — ^At aU events there is nothing in 
these numbers to disparage that military prowess for 
which the French nation has ever been renowned. The 
difference between fifty-two and sixty thousand men 
by no means fully measures the disproportion of genius 
between the opposite chiefs — ^between Tallard and Marl- 
borough — between the Elector and Eugene. 

As respects the ground, the small town of Hochsthdt 
with its marshy plain was a little behind the position 
of the French ; and might seem to them of favourable 
augury as the scene of Sxe victory of Villars in the pre- 
ceding year. To their right was the Danube, there 
about three hundred feet broad and on no point ford- 
able, but rolling rapidly between bonks either steep or 
swampy. To their left the valley was bounded by a 
range of wooded hills. It widened to nearly three 
miles along the little stream of the Nebel, but con- 
tracted again to little more than half a mile at the 
village of Dapfheim. Near the confluence of the Nebel 
with the Danube stands the village of Blindheim which 
was also called Plintheim, but which in England has 
gained immortal fame under the less accurate form of 
Blenheim. It was however divided from the Nebel by 
a narrow strip of swelling ground. Between one and 
two miles higher up were two other villages, first 
Unterglau and then Oberglau, standing on opposite 
sides of the Nebel, and higher still near the sources of 
the little stream was Liitzingen, The ground border- 
ing the Nebel especially between Blenheim and Unter- 

' In the volume published 1866 of the Nomdle BiograpJm Z7mve)'seSe of 
Didot. 
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OHAP. glau was little better tbau a morass and in some places 
— ■ impassable. Straight throngb it however ran the great 
1V04, road from DiUingen to Donanwerth which crossed the 
Nebel by a stone bridge, and a little above Blenheim 
were two water-mills well adapted to serve as redoubts 
and to defend the passage of the stream. 

Moreover on the right bank of the Nebel and beyond 
its morass, though stiH foUowmg its course, was a range 
of gentle uplands. They began behind the village of 
Blenheim and continued to the village of Liitzingen 
where they blended with the hills. It was along their 
summit and their side that the French had chosen their 
position, and from the morass and the stream in their 
front they could not be approached without consider- 
able difficulty. Tallard and bis army held Blenbelm 
and the ridge beyond it; the Elector and Margin with 
theirs held Liitzingen and Oberglau. But the disposi- 
tions of Tallard have been severely blamed. He had 
stationed his best infantry in Blenheim, and they had 
fortified the village with palisades. Here “ this great 
body of troops were so pent up and crowded that they 
had not room to make use of their arms.” So writes, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, Brigadier-General 
Kane, one of the officers who that day led the attack 
upon them. And besides that the massing of these 
troops in that one place impeded their movements and 
led to their disaster, it had further tended in no small 
degree to weaken the main body where Tallard him- 
self commanded, and where a favourable opening to an 
enemy might perhaps appear. 

Long before the sun had risen on the memorable 13th 
of August the Allied troops left their camp. They 
crossed the Kessel at three in the morning and marched 
onward. Marlborough with much the larger army held 
their left and would thus confront Tallard; Eugene 
with the less force held their right and would thus 
confront the Elector and Marsin. Towards six o’clock 
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they descried the advanced posts of the enemy falling ghap. 
back on their approach ; and the morning haze disper- 
sing, the two armies were in sight of each other. StiU 1704. 
the French chiefs were far from understanding the full 
magnitude of the issue before them. Tallard, who had 
written a letter to the King of France, added at this 
hour a few hasty lines of postscript: “Our enemies 
are now in view and ranged as if for action; but 
according to appearances they wiH march further this 
day. The report is that they are going to Nordlingen. 

If so they will have to leave us between them and the 
Danube ; and will find it very hard to maiataia the 
settlements they have made in Bavaria.” 

It was not long however ere the Allies deployed, and 
gave other indications of their intention to attack. Tal- 
lard started at once from his false security and hastened 
to make the needful preparations. lie drew up his troops 
in line and placed his artillery where it could best com- 
mand the passable points of the morass. And in cannon 
as in men the French were that day superior to the 
English. It is computed that they had 90 pieces of 
artillery against 66 ; and of these they were impatient 
to make use. Within a short period a heavy cannonade 
was opened from every part of tiie enemy’s right wing. 

Meanwhile Prince Eugene had taken leave of Marl- 
borough and was leading his troops to their appointed 
ground. He promised to send notice to his colleague 
as soon as Ms lines were formed, so that the joint 
attack might be then commenced. He found however 
great impediments to Ms progress. The country was 
rough, and the watercourses were so broad that they 
required to be filled up with fascines before they could 
be passed by the guns. Thus to the chagrin of Marl- 
borough though by no means to the blame of Eugene 
considerable delay ensued. During the interval Marl- 
borough gave orders for public prayers ; and Lord 
Macaulay has described the scene with Ms usual anima- 
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(XS^. tion. “The EngUah Chaplains read the service at 
the head of the English regiments . The Calvinistic 
1^0*i Chaplains of the Dutch army, with heads on which the 
hand of Bishop had never been laid, poured forth them 
supplications in front of their countrymen. In the 
meantime the Danes might listen to their Lutheran 
Ministers; and Capuchins might encourage the Austrian 
‘Squadrons, and pray to the Virgin for a blessing on 
the arms of the Holy Roman Empire. The battle 
commences, and these men of various religions all act 
like members of one body.” — e may observe that this 
passage does not occur in any of Lord Macaulay’s his- 
torical narratives. It is to be found in one his 
critical essays. The accomplished write® 
lending wi^ a no less accbmplisked edv‘6rflaS?y. Ho 
seeks to controvert the arguments of Mr. Grladstone's ' 
“ Church and State”; and in order to controvert not a 
little magnifies them.® 

The public prayers having ended, Marlborough with 
his usual humanity pointed out to the surgeons the 
most suitahle posts for the care of the wounded. He 
then rode forward to inspect his lines. As he pa^iSfed 
along the front a ball from one of the opposite batteries 
struck the ground beneath his horse and covered him 
with earth. The troops within sight showed a lively 
concern, but the composure of Marlborough himself was 
not disturbed. Having completed his inspection he sat 
down on the groimd to bre^fast in company with his 
principal officers. There soon after mi ddisliay eceived 
the long expected message from Eugsd®^?l®we-de- 
camp came spurring up with tidings that the Prince 
was ready, “Notv gentlemen to your posts!” crie^ 
Marlborough as he rose and mounted his horse. 

His call was promptly answered. Lord Outts, one 
of the bravest men in the British army — surnamed by 

> See the posaAge as first published in the Edinburgh Reyie^vr for April 
1889, p. 248. 
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his brother officers “ the Salamander ” from his utter ottap , 
disregard of fire — ^put himself at the head of his division - 
— a large body of foot soldiers — and dashed full upon 1704 
the French at Blenbeim. The cavalry led by Marl- 
borough in. person "was designed to force the passage of 
the stream and the morass, in the centre of the line, 
between Blenheim and Unterglau. On the farther wing 
Eugene with equal gallantry engaged the foes before 
him. 

Lord Outts’s division descending to the bank of the 
Nebel took possession of the water-mills under a heavy 
fire of grape. Having crossed the stream, they drew 
up on the further bank, where they were covered by 
the small strip of rising ground. Moving on to Blen- 
heim village, which the French held within the palisades, 
they encountered at only thirty paces the first full volley 
of small arms. Many of their best men Pell. But still the 
advance continued. The gallant General Rowe who com- 
manded the leading brigade stuck his sword into the pali- 
sades before he would give the word to fire. Then, thus 
closely pressed, the slaughter was terrible and chiofiy 
on the side of ffie Allies. One-third of the troops com- 
posing their first line were either killed or wounded. 

Down went the intrepid Rowe ; and both his Lieutenant- 
Colonel and his Major, while seeking to extricate his 
body, shared his fate. 

Protected by the palisades and superior in numbers, 
the French were enabled to repulse this first attack. 

The Allied forces fell back in disarray, and were further 
charged in fiank by three squadrons of gens-d’armes. 

The colours of Rowe’s regiment were captured, but 
only for a moment, being almost immediately recovered 
by a body of Hessians. Lord Cutts, seeing that some 
fresh squadrons were preparing to charge, sent in all 
haste to General Lumley, who commanded the nearest 
Allied horse, for reinforcements. Five squadrons were 
immediately detached across the Rebel to his succour j 

L 
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0HA5. and by tibeir aid he was enabled not only to repel the 
enemy’s advance biit to charge them in their turn. 

1704 There were some furious encounters. Once again the 
Allies wore forced back to their lines. 

On their right where Eugene commanded the Danes 
and Prussians under the Pnnee of Anhalt marched first 
to the assault. They threw into confusion the first line 
of the Bavarian horse, and took one of the French bat- 
teries. But the battery was quickly recovered and the 
assault was turned back on the assailants. The French 
fought with admirable spirit, as they almost always have 
done even when indifferently led. The prowess of the 
Irish brigade in their service — alas to find it so often 
in strife with England ! — ^is also on this day especially 
recorded. Nor have historical writers failed to com- 
memorate with all due praise upon the other side the 
conduct of Prussians and Hanoverians, of Dutch and 
Danes. But loud complaints are made on this occasion 
of the Imperial cavalry, which although a large body 
proved of little avail. Their onset was irresolute and 
feeble, and three times over were they broken and 
routed. So eager was Prince Eugene to rally the fugi- 
tives and retrieve the failure that in Hs endeavours — 
which finally succeeded — ^he exposed his own person 
with most inconsiderate daring. He was nearly shot 
dead by a Bavarian dragoon, who came up within a 
few paces, and who was already levelling a pistol to 
his breast, when one of his own men by a sahre-stroke 
at that critical minute cut the trooper down. 

Marlborough meanwhile, perceiving that Lord Outts 
could not prevail in Ms repeated assaults upon the 
French at Blenheim, sent him orders to keep up only a 
feigned attack by firing in platoons over ^e crest of 
the rismg ground. This would afford to Marlborough 
the time of commg to his aid after the main body shoidd 
have passed the Nebel and morass. Already the horse- 
men under Marlborough’s own eye were casting fascines 
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into tho stream or forming bridges with, fho plonks of oiiap. 
the pontoons, while others plunged into the water and - — 
waded through the swamp. It was only with great 1704 
difficulty that the horses could be brought across. As 
thus they struggled onwards, the French brought a part 
of their artillery to bear upon them, and to enfilade 
the crowded columns which painfally advanced. But 
Tallard forbore any general onset against them while 
‘here entangled and impeded, and only attempted a 
charge after they had got over ; an omission which, 
whether it resulted from neglect or from over con- 
fidence, has been urged as a severe reproach upon his 
military skiU. 

Having overcome all obstacles, the troops under the 
immediate direction of General Lumley were formed in 
two lines on the further side of the morass. At this 
time however the news came that the Danish and 
Prussian cavalry were charged by tho right wing of 
Marsin hearing down from Oberglau. The two fore- 
most of their battalions were nearly cut to pieces, and 
their chief the Prince of Holstein was mortally wounded. 
Marlborough seeing the peril set spurs to his horse and 
galloped at once to the scene of action. He passed the 
village of Unterglan, which the French had set on fire 
and which was now in flames, and he led the brigade 
of Bemsdorf against the enemy across the stream. He 
further brought into play some of the wavering Impe- 
rial cavalry, and hy great exertions entirely retrieved 
the alarming impression which the enemy h^ made on 
this side. Through this prompt and skilful movement 
he had also reestablished his direct communication with 
the army of Eugene. 

This duty achieved Marlborough came back to his 
cavalry, now ranged in two lines beyond the morass 
and opposite the cavalry of Tallard. At five in the 
afternoon ho was ready for a general charge which 
should decide the fortune of the day. He bade the 
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curAP. trumpets sound the advance, and diwiug his sword 
__Z: — ' put himself at the head of the troops. In full array 
1704. and with quickening pace they rode up the gentle 
ascent before them, amidst a terrible fire from both 
sides of artillery and small arms. Thus drew near the ^ 
two great masses of horsemen. The Allies might 
muster 8,000 sabres and the French 10,000. But the 
latter had not been skilfuUy posted, and were dis- 
heartened by having been kept so much on the defen- 
sive. S till the Allies were repulsed in their first onset 
and fell back some sixty paces. But in their renewed 
charge which Marlborough after a short interval directed 
they had better success. The French horse at this 
crisis failed in steadiness as even their countrymen have 
proclaimed. “ Our cavalry did ill ; I repeat it they 
did very ill ” — so writes TaUard in his official report. 
They discharged their carbines at a considerable dis- 
tance and witii slight effect. Then immediately they 
wheeled about and galloped away. The day was 
decided ; the Abies h^ gained the battle. 

The victorious troops pressing close on the defontod, 
the latter broke into two parts ; the one making in wild 
haste for the Danube, and the other for Ilochstiidt. 
Marlborough himself undertook to urge the former, and 
entrusted the Dutch General Hompesch with the pur- 
suit of the last. The General did his port with vigour. 
So long as the daylight lasted he pressed closely on the 
fugitives, who entirely broke their ranks and fled in 
utter disarray. ^ ^ 

Marshal TaUard had remained with the otherinass mat 
was driven to the Danube. He was very near-sighted, 
and it is said that as he galloped onwards he mistook 
a hostile squadron for some of his own countrymen. 
According to his own account he and his suite became 
entangled with a regiment of Hessians, when his rank 
was discovered by the star and riband which he wore 
of the Order of the Holy Ghost. His son was struck 
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down at his side ; and the Marshal himself was made c^p* 
prisoner as were also some other chief officers with him. ■ — r — 
Marlborough with his usual courtesy and kindness sent 15 ’ 04 . 
at once his own equipage for their accommodation. 

Thus deprived of their chief the panic-stricken cavalry 
came dashing down upon the Danube, hoping against 
hope to find a ford. Pressed by Marlborough from 
behind, some were made prisoners on the brink ; many 
more plunged into the stream and attempted to wade 
or to swim across. But the waters were too deep, and 
the current was too strong ; iban and horse were 
quickly whirled along and overwhelmed. Not hundreds 
only but thousands are thought to have perished in 
this manner. 

Marlborough was no sooner well assured of the result 
than he resolved to despatch that very evening one of 
his officers with the news to England. He tore a 
blank leaf from a pocketbook, and wrote in pencil a few 
lines as follows to the Duchess : “ I have not time to 
say more but to beg you will give my duty to the 
Queen, and let her know her army has had a glorious 
victory. Monsieur Tallard and two other Generals are 
in my coach; and I am following the rest. The bearer, 
my aide-de-camp Colonel Parke, will give her an account 
of what has passed. I shall do it in a day or two by 
another more at large. Maulborough.” This pencil 
note is still preserved among the archives at Blenheim, 
and a facsimile of it has been published hy Archdeacon, 

Coxe. It bears on the back a note of some tavern ex- 
penses. 

Still however there remained in arms the French 
infantry which had so gallantly* defended Blenheim. 

There stood eleven thonsand men; “ the best troops of 
France ” as TaUard bad lately boasted them to be. 

They had continued to hold their position in that village, 
though cut off by the rout of Tallard from aU commu- 
nication with their countrymen. Hemmed in by their 
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victorious aud, uow fai’ superior foes, nu(l expecting no 
succour, they made nevertheless some elTorls to escape. 
Their commander the Marquis do Clcrmubault, soil of 
the Marshal of that name, sought a way across the 
Danube, but plunging into the 'waves and attempt- 
ing to breast them, he "was dro'wned as had been Ha 
comrades of the cavalry. Another party attempted to 
break through in the direction of HochstHdt, but was 
checked by an advance of the Scots Greys under their 
Colonel Lord John Ilay. It is full of interest to find 
that gallant regiment bear a conspicuous 
battle of Blenheim as a hundred and eleveny^® 
it did in the battle of Waterloo, when it drew from 
Napoleon the half angry half admiring exclamation; 
CBS TERMBLES CUBVAUX GRIS 1 

The loss of M. de Clerambault had now deprived 
these French foot of their chief. The loss of one of 
Tallard’s officers somo time since on Ms way to them 
had deprived them of orders. Nor was any further 
respite allowed them. Lord Outts renewed his attack 
in them front, while Lord Orkney and General Ingoldsby , 
each at the head of Hs regiment, stormed the village in 
two other places. Marlborough Hmsclf brought up 
his field artillery and poured some voUeys upon them. 
Several houses of Blenheim caught fire; and the flames, 
wHch ere long dispelled the evening darkness, enabled 
the English gunners to take the surer aim. Intrepid 
as was the spirit of the French there was now no 
resource for them ; they had found escape impossible 
and valour unavailing. A parley took place and the 
French proposed a capitulation, but General OhurcHll, 
who had his brother’s orders, rode forwards and told 
them that there must be an unconditional surrender. 
Another English officer present, Lord Orkney, when 
many years later he conversed with Voltaire in London, 
said that in Ms judgment there was nothing else that 
the troops surroimded in Blenheim could have done. 
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It was a bitter pang to these high-sphited soldiers — otiap. 
these proud battalions which for the last forty years • — 
had given the law to Europe. The regiment of Navarre 
in its dcspah tore to pieces and burnt its colours that 
they might not become a trophy to the foe. Then, as 
the bravest must, they submitted to their doom. That 
same evening eleven thousand French foot-soldiers laid 
down their arms as prisoners of wax. 

On the right wing of the Allies and all through that 
afternoon Prince Eugene had been constantly renewing 
his attacks ; “ I have not a squadron or battalion ” — so 
said the Prince next day — “ which did not charge four 
times at least.” The Elector and Marsin foimd them- 
selves wholly unable to send to Tallard any succour, as 
TaUard in his need had urgently demanded. The in- 
telligence of his rout was a signal for their own retreat. 

They set fire to the villages of Liitzingen and Oberglau 
to obstruct the pursuit of their foes, and then filed off 
in good order along the slope of the hills. Eugene 
endeavoured to overtake and charge them, but his 
troops were much exhausted, and theirs were soon con- 
cealed from him by the growing shades of night. Next 
day they passed the Danube by the bridges of Dillin- 
gen and Lauingen which they burned behind them; 
and in utter consternation ptursued their flight to Uhn. 

Late that same evening Marlborough took up his 
quarters in a little water-mill near Hochstadt, where 
he snatched three or four hours of rest. He had been 
on horseback for seventeen hours ; Wellington at 
Waterloo was so for fifteen. — ^Next day we find him in 
a letter to his Duchess sum up as follows the results of 
the great battle ; “ In short the army of Monsieur de 
TaUard, which was that I fought with, is quite ruined; 
that of the Elector and Marshal de Marsin, which 
Prince Eugene fought against, I am afraid has not 
had much loss, for X cannot find that he has many pri- 
soners. As soon as the Elector knew that Monsieur 
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0^' de Tallard -was like to be beaten bo marobed oiF, so tbnt 
— — ' I came only time cnougb to see bim retire. . . , 
1704 Had the success of Prince Eugene been equal to bis 
merit we should in that day’s action have made an end 
of the ■war.” * 

Here on the other hand is the testimony home to 
Marlborough himself many years afterwards by one of 
his own ofideers who was present in the action ; “ No 
General ever did behave with more composure of 
temper and presence of mind than did the Duke on 
that occasion ; he was in all places wherever his pre- 
sence was requisite, "without fear of danger, or in ■the 
least hurry, giving his orders with all the calmness 
imaginable.”* 

Eaidy next morning, the French garrison having fled 
from Hochstadt, Marlborough and Eugene entered thp 
little town together. There they issued the neeclM 
orders for the day. Next they went to pay their com- 
phments to Marshal Tallard at the quarters of the Prmoe 
of Hesse. They found him much dejected and wounded 
in one of his hands. But in conversing with them he 
referred of his own accord to the events of the preceding 
day which they would rather have avoided. He spoke 
in -the spirit of a brave man grieving for his failure, 
yet conscious of his courage. He told the Duke in 
courtly phrases well worthy of Versailles, that if His 
Grace had deferred his "visit, meaning his attack, a day 
longer, the Elector and he would have waited on him 
first. 

On taking leave of Marshal Tallard the Duke and 
Prince marched onwards from Hochstadt a few miles 
and encamped that evening ^t Steinheim. There they 
gave directions for repairing the bridges across the 
Danube ; and there "they halted four days to rest "the 
troops and to tend the wounded. 

* Ooxe’e Marlborough, yol, ii. * Memoirs by Brigadier General 
p. 6. Bane, p. 56, ed. 1746. 
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The French and Bavariana made prisoners in tiiis ci^, 
battle amounted to about 14,000, including a large • — r — 
number of officers. Of these prisoners however the 
two regiments of Greder and Zurlauben, together 2,000 
strong, which had been in the paj of the Elector, and 
which now saw the ruin of his cause, consented to change 
sides and to engage in the Imperial ranks. Several 
hundred other soldiers, acting singly, took a similar 
course, so that the number of captives to be treated as 
such was brought down to 11,000. AU these had sur- 
rendered to the troops of Marlborough, and were there- 
fore at the sole disposal of that chief. But he in a 
generous spirit, and knowing that the exertions of his 
colleague had been fully commensurate to his own, 
determined as a compliment to share the prisoners 
equally with him. The exact numbers allotted were 
6,678 to the army of Marlborough and 6,514 to the 
army of Eugene. Marlborough reserved only Marshal 
Tallard and a few superior officers to be sent at leisiu’o 
to an honourable captivity in England. 

The number of the French and Bavarians who were 
slain in the action or who perished in the Danube was 
more difficult to compute with precision ; it has how- 
ever been stated at 12,000 men. To these would have 
to be added several thousand woimded. But the French 
themselves have acknowledged that their entire loss of 
all kinds scarcely fell short of 40,000 ; since they found 
that of the 60,000 who were in arms on the morning of 
the 14th not more than 20,000 either remained beneath, 
or returned to, their standards. All their tents and 
baggage, and a very large proportion of both their 
artery and their colours had been taken. — On the 
other hand it is not to be supposed that so vast a victory 
over so martial a race could be achieved without heavy 
loss of men to the victors also. The Allies had 4,500 
killed and 7,500 wounded ; of these the largest propor- 
tion in the army of Eugene. 
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CHAP, • Sxich tlien was the battle of Blenheim as we say,’ or 
, — r — ■ of Hochstadt as the French have with loss accuracy 
1704. called it — a battle in which it pleased God to grant to 
the English commander a triumph so signal over his 
opponents. “ He gave them as the dust to his sword, 
and as driven stubble to his bow.” Nor was it the mere 
battle alone. The tidings of that battle broke the speU 
which had been cast over Europe by the prosperous 
and haughty reign of Louis the Fourteenth. William 
in former years had done little more than arrest his 
advance and balance his successes. Marlborough was 
in truth the first to turn these successes to defeat. That 
Sun which in his youth Louis had taken for his emblem 
and device seemed now for the first time overclouded ; 
men saw that its light had paled; men thought that its 
setting was near. 

But the magnanimity of Louis in this as in later 
reverses was truly admirable. There were none of 
those bursts of passion on his ill fortune, those fiery in- 
vectives against his unsuccessful chiefs, which Napoleon 
so often indulged in. The heir of forty Kings on the 
contrary, as viewed in his most secret correspondence, 
evinces a serene and lofty fortitude — abstaining from 
useless complamts — allowing in the fullest maimer for 
involuntary errors-— and seeking only how the past 
disaster might be most effectuaUy retrieved. Of Marl- 
borongh’s captive the monarch writes only, “ I am sorry 
for the Marshal de Tallard, and I take true interest in 
the grief which he must feel at the loss of his son.” 

Still more magnanimous if possible and still more 
kindly is the tone of Louis towards his unfortunate 
ally. “ The present position of the Elector of Bavaria 
gives me more concern than even my own loss. If he 
should now conclude a freaty with the Emperor to pre- 
serve his family from being made prisoners or his country 
from being laid waste, that treaty whatever it be will 
cause me no displeasure. You may assure him that 
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there shall be no change in my sentiments towards him; ohai. 
and that I shall never sign any peace that does not < — 
provide for his reinstatement in his dominions. If on 1704. 
the other hand the enemy is resolved to grant binn no 
terms, he shall go to command in Flanders, where he 
could maintain the war with more hopeful opportunities 
and with better success.” ® 

Marlborough was far from desiring to press hard on 
the Elector. “ I had much rather ” — so he writes on the 
18th to the Duchess — “the Elector should quit the 
French interest, if it might be upon reasonable terms ; 
but the Imperialists are for his entire ruin.” In these 
conciliatory views Marlborough iuduced his colleague 
in command to join. “ Prince Eugene and 1 ” — so he 
writes again on the 21st — “have offered the Elector by 
a gentleman who is not yet returned, that if he will 
join in the common cause against France he shall bo 
put in possession of his whole country and receive from 
the Queen aiid Holland 400,000 crowns yearly, for 
which ho should only furnish the Allies with 8,000 
men. But I take it for granted he is determined to go 
for France, and abandon his own country to tho rage of 
the Germans.” 

Such was indeed the case. The part of Maximilian 
was already taken. He had made up his mind to follow 
the fortunes of Louis ; and he left ids consort with her 
children at Munich to make her submission to Mfu^l- 
borough and endure the hard conditions which 
Emperor imposed. Throwing then a garrison of tfiree 
or four thousand men into Him, and leaving there the 
worst of the wounded brought from Blenheim, though 
only with the hope of obtaining for them an honourable 
capitulation, he joined Marshal Marsinm a rapid march 
through the defiles of the Black Forest. Marshal Vil- 

* Letters from Louis to Mardial volume of the M4moires miktaireg, 

Maisin, August 21 and 23, and to edited by General Pelet in tho reign 
Marshal ’Villeroy, August 28, 1704. of Louis Philippe. 

All these are printed in the fourth 
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anAP. loroy Iiad made a movement to meet them, so ns if 
V — ^L«-. need wore to protect thicir retreat; and all three in 
1704. mournful mood arrived together at Strashurg, having 
crossed the Hhine by the bridge of boats at Iveld. 

Marlborough and Eugene after their four days’ halt 
at Steinheim marched on to Sefelingen within one 
English mile of Ulm. Here they were rejoined by 
Prince Louis of Baden fiiU of wrath and regret, as we 
may conceive, at having had no share in the laurels of 
Blenheim. That victory had enabled him to turn the 
’ siege of Ingolstadt into a blockade, leaving before it 
only a small body of troops. It was now agreed be- 
tween the three chiefs that after the surrender of 
Ingolstadt, which was soon expected, the same body of 
troops should remain for the reduction of TJhn, while 
they with the main army should carry the war into the 
country beyond the Ehme. 

It is worthy of note how little Marlborough spared 
himself and how greatly his health was affected by tlie 
toils of this campaign. He writes to Godolphin as 
follows from his camp at Steinheim ; “ I am suffered 
to have so little time to myself that I have a continual 
fever on my spirits which makes me very weak. No- 
thing but my zeal for Her Majesty’s service could have 
enabled me to go through the fatigues I have had for 
the last three months ; and I am but too sure that when 
I shall have the happiness of seeing you, you will find 
me ten years older than when I left England.” And 
to the Duchess he adds ; “ For thousands of reasons I 
wish myself with you. Besides I think if I Were with 
you quietly at the Lodge I should have more health, 
for I am at this time so very lean that it is extreme 
uneasy to me, so that your care must nurse me this 
winter, or I shall certainly he in a consumption.” 

The tidings of Blenheim as first conveyed hy Colonel 
Parke, the bearer of the pencil note of Marlborough, 
were most joyfully received both hy high and low. 
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The Queen at once addressed a few lines of -wama con> OH^. 
gratulation to her dearest Mrs. Freenaan. The comnaon • — i— 
people threw up their caps and huzzaed. Yet amidst 1704. 
the general exultation there were traces — at all times 
too frequent amongst us — of malignant party rancoxu’. 

As some extreme Whigs repined at the battle of 
Waterloo, so did some extreme Tories repine at the 
battle of Blenheim. From the first the followers of 
Rochester and Nottingham in the Lords and of Sir 
Edward Seymour in the Commons had denounced the 
expedition into Germany. They exclaimed that Marl- 
borough was exceeding his powers — ^that he was desert- 
ing the Dutch — ^that he was imperiUing the Enghsh on 
a distant and uncertain enterprise. He should be at- 
tacked in Parliament they said, nay more be impeached 
if he should fad. Nor did the news of his successes 
greatly change the tone of his accusers. The battle of 
Schedenberg — ^that was no victory at all 1 The battle 
of Blenheim — that was a victory no doubt, but a bloody 
and a useless one, tending to exhaust England of its 
soldiers and without any commensurate injury to 
France. “ It is true,” so said a leading politician on 
this last conflict, “ a great many men were killed and 
taken, but that to the French Eing is no more than to 
take a bucket of water out of a river.” Mrs. Burnet, 
wife of the Bishop, wrote this saying to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and the Duchess wrote, it to the Duke. 

He appears to have been greatly nettled and he replied 
as follows ; “ As to what the gentleman says of a bucket 
of water, if they will allow us to draw one or two such 
buckets more I should think we might then let the river 
run quietly and not much apprehend its overflowing 

and destroying its neighbours But I will 

endeavour to leave a good name behind me in countries 
that have hardly any blessing but that of not knowing 
the detested names of Whig and Tory.” ® 

* To the UuchesB, Sept. 2, aoid Oct. 20, 1704. 
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OT^AT?. "Witih tMs section of the Tories, which had at least 
■ — — ■ the merit of allegiance to Queen Auno, there was also 
1704, at this time especially opposed to Marlhorongh that 
larger and separate branch, which boro the name of 
Jacobites, and which adhered to the fallen family. It 
was natural that these men should look with little 
favour on any victory that humbled France, since it 
was from French territory and through French aid that 
they expected their rightful Prince — ^their own “ James 
the Third” — ^to return. Bearing aU these party cries 
in remembrance, and being mindful also how much since 
the downfall of the Fronde the voice of opposition had 
been hushed in France, it would scarcely perhaps be an 
exaggerated statement to affirm that after the battle 
of Blenheim there were more complaints in England 
against Marlborough than there were in France agamst 
Tallard. 

Meanwhile the Allied chiefs, having led their troojis 
by divers routes beyond the Rhino, combined them onco 
more in the neighbourhood of Philipsburg. There they 
found themselves confronted by the French army uodcr 
Marshal Villcroy, and another general action was ex- 
pected. But the French had been greatly weakened 
and even more dispirited by the day of Blenheim. 
They withdrew from their position without a blow, and 
left the AlHes at fuE liberty to attack as they desired 
Landau. That unfoiinnate city had therefore to sus- 
tain another siege — the third within two years. It 
was invested by Prince Louis on the 12th of September, 
whEe the covering army was commanded by Marl- 
borough and Eugene. Within ten days however Joseph 
King of the Romans arriving from Vienna assumed the 
nominal direction of the siege. 

The French garrison of Landau made a most resolute 
resistance, but since Villeroy could not hazard a battle 
for its relief its surrender was only a question of time. 
It seemed to Marlborough that during a port of this 
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time his army might be employed with great advantage chap. 
on another enterprise. He led his troops at some hazard * — r — 
across the rugged and difl&cult uplands which separate 1^04. 
the valley of the Queich from the vhlley of the Moselle 
— “ the terriblest country that can be imagined for the 
march of an army with cannon,” as he says in one of 
his letters. By his rapid movements he anticipated the 
arrival of a division of French, and occupied without 
resistance the city of Treves. Thence he took measures 
for the siege of Trarbach, the conduct of which he 
entrusted to the Prince of Hesse. It is very remark- 
able that King Louis writing from his palace at Fon- 
tainebleau had with great sagacity surmised these to be 
the very operations which Marlborough had in view.’ 

Before the close of November both Landau and 
Trarbach had surrendered j and the fall of the latter 
enabled the army to take up its winter-quarters on the 
Moselle from Ooblentz to Treves. The campaign was 
virtually over even at an earlier date, and Marlborough 
might have at once repaired to the Hague, and from 
thence to London, but for another affair which was 
unexpectedly claiming his attention. This affair arose 
from the course of events this year in Northern Italy. 

, Victor Amadeus had been assailed by very superior 
forces from France. He was wholly unable to meet 
them in the open field, and could only hover round 
them at any siege they undertook, endeavouring to 
protract that siege as much as possible. Ve;rcelli and 
Ivrea were successively reduced by the Duke de Yen- 
dome, and Verrua the key of Turin was next invested. 

It was clear that, unless some succour could be sent 
to the Duke of Savoy before the next campaign, his 
capital must faU, and he must submit to whatever terms 

T "H y a grande appoience queM, Villeroy, 20 Septam'bre 1704. The 
de Marlborougli fera . . . occiiper morement of Marlborougli was not 
Troyes s^il pant, et m^me attaquei made till more than a month after- 
Trarbacb.” Lettre au Mar4cbal do wards. 
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0 : 1 ^. the French King might impose. The Duke of Savoy 
"wrote therefore to the Emperor in most pressing terms 
1704, heseeching aid; and applications to ihe same offoct 
came to the allied chiefs iDeyond the Rhine. Mr. Hill the 
English Minister at Tmin urged the case more especially 
on. Marlborough as the leading spirit of the whole con> 

• foderacy; and he added, “We expect salvation "from 
no side but from your Grace, hut from thence we do 
expect it.” 

Marlborough saw most clearly the great importance 
of aj0Fording aid to Victor Amadeus and saving Piedmont 
from France. But the difficulty was to say from what 
quarter the required succours were to come. They 
could not be spared from bis own army, or from Prince 
Eugene’s, "without serious detriment to the oomoton 
cause. The Emperor’s few disposable troops were fully 
engaged in Hungary. Even money at that period 
could gain us no more men from the other Gorman 
Princes. Only one among them, the King of Prussia, 
from the state of his warlike equipments, was in a con- 
dition to send out additional troops, and that prince 
would bo hard, very hard, to persuade. It was strongly 
pressed upon Marlboror^h that he should himself go to 
Berlin, and there propose a treaty for 8,000 further 
troops in aid of the Duke of Savoy. 

In Ms zeal for the common cause, though "with much 
reluctance, Marlborough undertook this toilsome task. 
He set out on the 16th of November even before the 
two fortresses had yielded; and was a full week iu 
reaching Berlin, although as he tells us he "vfaiR frijtirtsen 
or fifteen hours daily on the road. At Berlin he 
•wrought so snccessfoUy on Ms Prussian Majesty that 
in a very few days he was enabled — ^not however "with- 
out the promise of an English subsidy— .to sign a con- 
vention for the required 8,000 men. “ It is not to be 
expressed,” so he writes to the Duchess, “ the ci"vilities 
and honours they have done me here, the Ministers 
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assuring me that no other body could have prevailed 
■with the King.” Marlborough on bis return passed ^ — 

two days at Hanover to pay his respects to the Elector; 
and then pursued his joUrney to tibe Hague and England. 

Marlborough at this period was also in communication 
with the Emperor’s Ministers, and attempting at their 
request to mediate a reconciliation with the Hungarian 
malcontents. He urged, but in vain, that the Emperor 
should freely concede a full measure of religious liberty. 
Unhappily the Jesuits were still in the ascendant at 
the Court of Vienna, and Leopold preferred to look to the 
probable triumph of bis arms. The victory at Blenheim 
gave him means to send some reinforcements into Hun- 
•gary; and the insurgents who had so lately threatened 
Vienna began to tremble for themselves. Ere long ac- 
cordingly General Ileustcr the Imperial chief gained a 
signal victory over them, killing or making prisoners the 
best part of their infantry. Eagotsky indeed still con- 
tinued in arms, and through the Emperor’s stubbornness 
the troubles in Hungary were by no moans appeased; 
but they dwindled in importance, and ceased from this 
period to have any considerable weight in the general 
pohtics of Europe. 

Louis the Fourteenth grown wiser by late experience 
pursued a far different course in Languedoc. The 
prince who had revoked the Edict of Nantes could not 
indeed by any amount of schooling be brought to con- 
cede religious toleration. But he left new governor 
the Mar^chal de VOlars free to renounce the former 
cruelties and attempt a healing policy. ViQars an- 
nounced that he should in no degree molest those m- 
Burgents who quietly retxrrncd to their homes, while on 
the other hand he gave facilities to such as would rather 
leave the kingdom. Under this system by far the 
greater number of the Camisards laid down their arms. 

Their chief Jean Cavalier himself entered into terms. 

It was proposed to him to engage in the King’s army 

M 
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t’lui-. ^yith the command of a rej^imcnt composed of his fomor 
— . — ■ titlUnvers, lint since full rolifrious lihoi’ty was not to 
he allowed them, ho deoliucd the ofTor. lie made his 
way to Holland, nncl there also obtained a Colonel’s 
couinilsKiuiit lie distiii{]finshed himself on several oc- 
ctwions, more capoeially at the battle of Almanza, and 
BiibsequenUy outoring the English service attained the 
wink of Cloneral, being also named Lieutenant Governor 
ofdurHuy. He died at Chelsea in 1740. “ He was of 
very mean appearance,” says Speaker Onslow.® 

It wuH not until this year that the war which arose 
fi’oiu the SacGusHiou of Spain waa waged witliin that 
kingdoru, There also the Court of Versailles had de- 
sii’i'il to connnimcG a vigorous campaign, A subsidiary 
force of (wclvc! thousand French troops crossed the 
Pyrenees, and joining iho old Spanish regiments made 
tip a disposalile army of almost thirty-live thousand. 
At the ileslre of King Louis the chief command was eu- 
Irunteil to a good olllccv in his Bcmco — tho Duke of 
Ih'fwiek, a soa of Jamca the Second by Avnbolla 
t'liui’c’hill; ami a nepbew thcvoforc on tho mother’s side 
tif Miirlborongli. lierwick determined to anticipate the 
movement which was ex])cctcd on the bide of Portngal; 
ttiul liimselfat Iho liogimung of May invaded that king- 
dom. IIo surprised and routed tho body of Dutch 
troops ootimiaudcd by General Fagel, and reduced the 
forlilied towns of (’obtcl Branco and Portalegrc. But 
in part from tho violent smnmer hcatb — in part from 
the mihcoiidiict of one of his Spanish divisions — and in 
part ii'om the brave sjiirit of tlie Portuguese peasantry 
who rose in arms against the invaders — ^he could not 
pursue his conquests, and found it necessary to inarch 
l)aek into Sjiain. 

'fltis desuUory warfare in Portugal gave rise to loud 
and well-founded complaints against the Dukeof Schom- 

ln-fg ilie incajiable sou of an illustrious sire. With 

* Niilc to llu»in»t'HTHMnry, \o], v, p 165. 
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his small bodj of English troops he had remained on ohap 
the southern bank of the Tagus, and done little more - — Xi— 
than march them to and fro. The Court of Lisbon 1704 
made a formal representation to St. James’s before the 
campaign "was over; and Marlborough was consulted on 
this affair as on most others, even in the midst of Ger- 
many. By his advice the Duke of Schomberg was at 
once recalled, and in his place was sent out the Earl of 
Galway. This was a Frenchman by birth, the Marquis 
de Ruvigny by name ; who like the elder Schomberg 
had left his native country when the persecution of the 
Protestants commenced, and who like Schomberg also 
had received from the Sovereign of England both a com- 
mission in the army and a title in the peerage. 

There was warfare also on the opposite side of Spain. 

A fleet under Sir George Rooke sailed from Lisbon and 
appeared off Barcelona at the end of May. It had on 
board the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt with some five 
thousand land forces. The Prince who hod been 
Governor of Catalonia during the last reign had kept 
up a secret correspondence with the malcontents of the 
province, and with them a rising was concerted. But 
his letters had held out the hope that he would bring to 
them the Archduke himself with 20,000 men, and 
seeing that he fell so far short of his promises they 
with good reason thought themselves released from 
theirs. Darmstadt proceeded to land his scanty troops 
and to throw a few bombs into the city, but he had no 
prospect of reducing it without the aid of insurrection, 
and no insurrection came. After a brief interval he 
saw no better course before him than to reimbark his 
men and sail away. 

On their return to the Streights from this inglorious 
expedition our seamen and soldiers came to be better 
employed. The chiefs resolved to attack Gibraltar, a 
fortress not as yet surrounded by skilful works, and in 
which the Spaniards with their usual remissness at this 
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OHAP. period had loft a garrison of leas than one hundred men. 

— ' Eighteen hundred under the Pxince of Darmstadt wore 
1704 disembarked on the narrow strip of saxid which connects 
the Rock of Gibraltar with the Spanish shore, and on tlie 
2nd of August they began to bombard the place, while 
the Admiral at the same time opened a fire from his 
ships. Such was the natural strength of the position 
that it might have been for some days at least main- 
tained. But the 3rd was as it chanced a Saint’s Day, 
and the Spanish sentinels upon the rock forsook their 
station to go and hear Mass in the Churches, While 
they were praying for destruction to the heretics, a 
party of English seamen scaled the eastern side of the 
precipice, and obtained possession of the heights which 
overhang the fortress. Another party of sailors and 
marines stormed the South Mole Head; and the garrisou 
capitulated, still however obtaining honourable terms. 
Darmstadt desired to hoist the Spanish colours and to 
proclaim the Archduke as the King of Spain, but Rooke 
resolutely interposed, and took possession of tbc place 
as an English conquest, raising the English flag oa 
those ramparts 'where to this day it proudly waves, 
never lowered nor struck down in the most formidable 
sieges by the united armaments of France and Spain. 

The Prince of Darmstadt notwithstanding his recent 
clairn for King Charles was left Governor of Gibraltar 
for Queen Anne with a garrison of 2,000 men. The 
Admiral proceeded to make a slight attempt on Ceuta, 
in which he did not prevail, and then sailed forward 
into the Mediterranean, desiring to encounter the Count 
de Toulouse, The Count was one of the sons whom 
Madame de Montespan had borne to Louis the. Four- 
teenth'; the partiality of his father had named him 
High Admiral of France ; and he was now in command 
of the fleet which had issued from Toulon. Rooko 
since he left Gibraltar had been joined by some Dutch 
^ ^ shins, br in gi n g up his whole number as the French com- 
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pute it to 47 while the Fi’encb. thomsclves had 49. onAP. 
The two fleets met ofl!* the coast of Malaga on the 24th — 
of August and engaged in a heavy cannonade, which 1?04. 
was closed by the approach of night, and which can 
scarcely be dignified with the name of a battle. If a 
battle at all it was a drawn one. Some thousand men 
were either killed or wounded, but no one ship was 
either sunk or taken. 

On the 6th of July the Scottish Parliament reassem- 
bled. It had seemed wise to the Government to name 
a new Commissioner in the person of the Marquess of 
Tweeddale, but it was found that he throve no better 
than had the Marquess of Queensberry. The so-called 
Act of Security was again passed, almost without a 
show of resistance. Involving as it might on the 
demise of the Queen a separation of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland, a resolute Prune Minister would 
have for the second time refused it the Koyal Assent. 

But Godolphin, whose timidity increased with advancing 
years, had come on aU occasions to regard the nearer 
evil as the worse ; and in pursuance of theSe views he 
gave authority to Tweeddde to touch with the Royal 
Sceptre the obnoxious Bill. It must be owned as some 
vindication of this yielding policy that the chief men in 
the Estates had declared themselves ready, should the 
Queen’s Assent be withheld, to take an extreme course 
on their own side, and refuse to vote the funds for the 
support of the Scottish troops.® 

On the 29th of October there met a more important 
assembly — ^the Parliament of England. The Queen in 
her opening Speech joyfully commemorated “ the great 
and remarkable success with which God hath blessed 
our arms and congratulations were duly voted by 
both Houses though not quite in the same strain. The 

^ On a counter-plan to maintain if Baillis of Jerriswood in tlie Moicb- 
ijeoessary an aimj in Scotland upon mont Fapeia, tqI, ui. p. 268. 

Engliaii pay see a lettei £om George 
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Peers wi% their Whig toatlencies expressed their admi- 
ration of the Blenheim victory, and also of Her Majesty’s 
1704. “ 'wisdom and courage in sending that seasonable and 

necessary assistance to ■the Empire.” The Commons 
■with their Tory tendencies, that were warmly sho'wn to 
■their favourite Admiral, seemed to depreciate the glo- 
rious achievement of the Duke of Marlborough by 
hosto'wing nearly similar praise on the indecisive can- 
nonade of Sir George Rooke. Nevertheless the Lower 
House evinced much alacrity and readiness in voting 
the supplies for the ■vigorous prosecution of the war. 
These amounted to iJ4,670,000 ; a sum which was 
deemed enormous in that age, and which had to be 
raised mainly by a Land Tax of four shillmgs in the 
pound, by continuing the Duties on Malt, and by the 
sale of nearly one nuIUon of Annuities. 

The aflfairs of Scotland wore among the first to eu- 
gago the attention of Parliament. Lord Haver&ham 
introduced them in a set speech duly reported by him- 
self, and the Peers resolved to consider them fiuthcr 
on the 29th of November. Then the Queen came for 
the first time in her reign to hear the debates; she is 
described by an eye’witness as “ at first on the Throne, 
and after, it being cold, on a bench at the fire.” ^ She 
expected that her presence would moderate the attacks 
on the Lord Treasurer ; nevertheless he was sharply 
aimed at both by Tories and Whigs — ^by Rochester and 
Nottingham no less than by Halifax and Somers. The 
Lord Treasurer made but a feeble defence ; if we may 
■trust Lord Dartmouth “ he talked nonsense very fast, 
which was not his usual way either of matter or 
manner.” ® His fire indeed was nearly burned out ; 
and it might almost be said of him that henceforth 
during the remainder of his fife he played but a sub- 
ordinate part in his o-wn administration. 

* Letter of Sectetaiy Johnstone in * Note to Bumef e IBstoiy, TOl. Y. 
the Jeivi 8 WoodCorreapondec 06 ,p.l 6 . p 182. 
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The question was resumed on the 6tL of Decern- o:^ 
ber, and the Queen was present again. Lord Somers > — , — 
speaking as ever with the greatest weight and autho- 
rity explained the specific measm’es which he thought 
required. He proposed a law to declare the Scots 
aliens, and to forbid the importation of their cattle — 
this law to commence after some interval and to deter- 
mine whenever the Succession to the Crown of Scot- 
land should be settled. This appeared to be the sense 
of the majority and a Bill to that effect was introduced. 

But the Lords went farther still. They carried an 
Address to her Majesty praying that Newcastle should 
be pvit into a conation of defence — ^that the port of 
Tynemouth should be secured — ^that the works at Car- 
lisle and IIuU should be repaired — ^that the Militia of 
the four northern counties should be disdphned and 
provided with arms and ammunition. 

The Lower House fuUy concurred with the Upper. 

But the Bill of the Lords was found to contain some 
money penalties which — then perhaps for the first 
time in our annals — roused the jealousy of the Com- 
mons, as seeming however remotely to invade their 
own taxing privileges. Therefore they preferred a 
Bill of their own, which obtaiaed the sanction of the 
other branch of the Legislature aud became law in 
the course of the Session. It enacted that the Queen 
should be empowered to name Commissioners to treat 
of an Union with Scotland — ^that after Christmas Day 
1706, unless the Succession to the Crown of Scot- 
land should he decided by that time, every native of 
Scotland, not a settled inhahitant of England, nor 
serving in Her Majesty’s forces, should be taken and 
held for an alien — ^that from the same date no Scotch 
cattle nor sheep should be brought iuto England, nor 
yet any Scotch coals, nor yet any Scotch linen.® 

* Act 3 and 4 Anne, c 7 It is fnm the apparent dang;eis that may 
entitled "An Act for the effectual aiue irom seveial Acts lately passed 
securing the kingdom of England in the Faibament of Scotland ” 
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TUIh Act was intcndocl to pnt, and, did pnt, con- 
Hulcmblc proHsuro on tlic Scots 1o conclndo anTJnion, 
Thus dokfully do "wc liml the Raid of Roxburgh for 
eMitnplo Avrite from London: “For my port I don’t 
mdl know what to say ; for unlcBS our cattle and linen 
can bo otherwise disposed of we are utterly ruined 
should those liwa talcc effect.” 

Tlic Tory party at this time were mainly intent on 
roNiving their favourite measure, the Occasional Con- 
formity Hill. It was brought in agam with fiery haste 
only a few days from the beginning of the Session, and 
S'* b(»fore it passed through all its stages in the Com- 
mons. lUifc it was foreseen that as before it woidd 
t'crialnly be rejected by the Lords. To secure its 
paHsing, its move violent promoters resolved to tack it 
In the lU'W Linul Tax Bill, so that the Peers could not 
(Hug out the proposal of intolerance without losing 
lilt* j)ro[)osnl of iiii])ply. The “ tackers,” as they wore 
tiTUU'd, ill (heir ardour lo deal a blow on the Dissenters 
grew blind lo the dniigor of stviking also at the laud- 
murks of lilt' Oonslitulion. Happily tbe&c were not 
the views of all. Tlarlcy and Si. John now in office, 
vvrtmghl with success upon their friends in the Tory 
niukH? About a hundred members adhered lo them ou 
thiH occasion rather than to Nottingham ; and thus 
when I ho division came the lackers were routed by the 
d<’(‘isivt' majority of 251 against 134. It ie worthy of 
Hole as a thing most unusual in that ago and betoken- 
ing till* general interest which was felt upon this subject, 

I hut tliere was made public a detailed Division List-^ 
Htulemcnt showing county by county how each of its 
uu'mhers had voted. 

'I’he Bill went therefore without any tack to tne 
IIous(> of Lords, and the Queen was present at the 
(Ifl)uU' niioii the Hecoud Reading, which was long and 
well sustained. The Minislcrs had passed from luke- 
vv.irm siipporl inU) no very bold hostility; and Mari- 
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borough who had that very day returned froiiL the Con- ouap, 
tinent, gave like Grodolphin a silent vote against the ' — ^ — 
Bill, It was rejected by a much increased majority — 1 ? 04 . 
71 Peers against 50. 

Marlborough who had left the Hague on the 11th of 
December, landed in London on the forenoon of the 14th. 

He brought in his train Marshal TaBard and the other 
General ofELcers made captive at Blenheim. They were 
treated with all courtesy and sent to reside on parole at 
inland towns as Nottingham and Lichfield. The recep- 
tion of Marlborough himself was such as beseemed Ms 
services. He was most warmly greeted by the Queen, 
to whom he paid his respects that same morning at the 
palace of St. James’s. Next day he received at his own 
house a Committee of the Commons who bore him an 
Address of Thanks which their House had voted ; and 
when he appeared in the House of Lords he was wel- 
comed by the Lord Keeper who read to him another like 
Address in the name of his brother Peers. 

With Marlborough came over not only the principal 1706 . 
captives, but the standards and other trophies that were 
taken at Blenheim. They were first placed for safety 
in the Tower, but on the 3rd of January were removed 
in solemn procession to Westminster HaU. First came 
a troop of the Horse Grenadiers, next three companies 
of the Horse Guards ; then in the centre thirty-four 
gentlemen each carrying a standard taken from the 
enemy ; and lastly a battalion of the Foot Guards ; the 
pikemen to the number of 128 each bearing aloft in the 
place of his pike one of the enemy's colours. In this 
manner they marched through the City, the Strand, 
and by St. James’s Palace, where the Queen from one 
of the windows viewed them pass, and thus through 
St. James’s Park to Westminster HaU, while the guns 
in the Park, forty in number, fired their loud salute, 
and the assembled multitudes poured forth their scarcely 
less loud acclamations. It was, and it was felt to be, 
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CH^. tlw gi'oatwt triumph over fovoippi foes, that England 
— . — ever htul to colobrato «inco the rout of the Spanish 
1 ?(> 3 . Arrtuula.* 

Three days Inter Marlborough was entertained in 
GoUlsniitliB’ Hall by the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Ahlornien. According to the far different habits and 
hours of that period, ho set out for this dinner about 
noon, lie Avaa conveyed in one of Her Majesty’s 
coachoH, in which there sat with him the Lord Trea- 
surer, tiie Duke of Somerset Master of the Horse, and 
the Prince of IL'sso so lately his companion in arms. 
The Royal carriage was followed by a long train of 
otlu'r coaches convoying the Foreign Ministers and 
many Englishmen of rank, as also the Generals and 
other oliU'f ollicers of Ihc army. At Temple Bar they 
wore received in ancient form hy the City Marshal; and 
both in going and returning the hero of Blenheim was 
c'litluwlaMlieiilly cheered by the crowds that lined the 
wuy. 

Other and more substantial rewards ensued.^ The 
(.lommouH had voted an Address to the Queen, praying 
her to consider of proper means to perpetuate the 
uiemoiy of the great services performed by the Duke 
of Marlborough. In reply the Queen declared herself 
inclined to bestow upon the Duke the Royal manor and 
honor of ’Woodstock, at the same time desiring the 
assistance of the House to clear off the encumbrances 
on that estate, its rents and profits having been already 
grunted for two lives. The Commons cheerfully agreed. 
A BUI was passed through both Houses witiiout one 

* Complolo TIislory of Europe, plain ■white aiandard. Viotot taping^ 
1705, p. 7. line are aome of the (Violoi’y eholl paint my device). A 
dnru'iH and inoUooB of the Erenoh homb. ^terpogtfulmnaimror(^Q 
Blandiu'da hnnio aloft on this oooa- tenor uoxt to thunder). An eagle 
aiun. An aaglo Hying in the air. diot at on all sides by thunderbolts. 
In rii/mnn tl putjmt (To vuign and .A«de»<*w (The bolder still). Arodeet 
In llglil). A (fionado fllioll. Con- letotlT. PowtimptocAi s’ »»<»&» (Let 
I Iimm miiyti (Though hinst I rise). A it lost evoi so little so it but rises). 
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dissentient voice to settle this noble domafp., jEree of chap. 
charge on Marlborough and his heirs for ever, as a . 
feudal tenure from the Crown, on the sole condition as 170S. 
the Act itself describes it of “ rendering to Her Majesty 
and her successors on the second day of August m every 
year for ever at the Castle of Windsor one Standard or 
Colours with three Flowers de Luces painted there- 
upon.” It should be noticed that the 2nd of August 
tvas the anniversary of the great battle on the Danube 
when reckoned by the Old instead of the New Style. 

This feudal tenure is continued at the present day; 
and the yearly standard of Woodstock may be seen at 
Windsor Castle ranged side by side with the yearly 
standard of Strathfieldsaye. 

Nor was this all. The Queen gave orders to con- 
struct at her expense a stately p^ace in the park of 
Woodstock, which should bear the name of Blenheim 
and be a lasting record of her own and the nation’s 
gratitude. Her Majesty having approved the model, 
the work was at once commenced under the direction 
of Mr. "Vanbrugh, afterwards Sir John. His merits as 
an architect were highly extolled in his lifetime, but at 
present are more commonly viewed in the light of the 
sarcastic epitaph composed at his decease.” 

The Court of Vienna was no less desirous to show 
some^token of respect to the deliverer of Germany. 
Marlborough received the title of Prince and a few 
months later the grant of the principality of Mindel- 
heim in Suabia. The principality was lost at the peace; 
but to this day the heir of Blenheim is entitled to 
quarter his armorial bearings on the two-headed eagle 
of the Germanic Empire, while below stands his Motto 
in Spanish ; eiel peeo desdichAdo — “ faithfol but rm- 
fortunate.” This Motto was first assumed by the great 
Duke’s father Sir Winston, when oppressed as a staunch 

* Lie heavy on him, Eaith, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 
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Cavalier in the CivU Wars; hut iu both the epithets it 
■was certainly most inapplicable to the great Duke’s own 
career. 

The ascendancy of Marlborough in England was 
further shown by the conduct of the Government in 
reference to Eooke. We have seen how the Tory 
House of Commons at the beginning of the Session had 
drawn some kind of parallel between the encounter at 
Malaga and the victory at Blenheim. A similar course 
was,pursued by the Tory University of Oxford. Early 
in January there came up a Deputation, headed by the 
"Vice'Chancellor Dr. Delaune, to lay before the Queen a 
printed copy of the speeches and verses recited in the 
Theatre on New Year’s Day. In the Address which 
they bore they observed that the exercise performed in 
their Theatre “ was in honour of the great success of 
Her Majesty’s arms the last year, in Germany under the 
admirable conduct and invincible courage of the Duke 
of Marlborough, and at sea under the most bravo and 
faithful Admiral Sir George Kooke,” and it classed both 
the actions together, both being they said “ as beneficial 
as they were glorious.” The Queen gave a cold reply, 
and the Duke’s friends were much olfcndcd. It was 
felt moreover that observing how very nearly eq^ual in 
force Eooke had been to Toulouse, and bearing in mind 
how constantly the English had prevailed at sea, his 
distant and doubtful cannonade rendered him liable to 
censure rather than entitled to praise. At this juncture 
then it was announced that Prince George, as Lord High 
Admiral, had superseded Eooke as Oommander-in-Ghief 
of the fleet, naming in his place Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
and for Yice-Admiral Sir John Leake. Both these 
officers it should be noted belonged to the Whig 
party. 

This Session of Parliament after the Christmas holi- 
days was Continued for several weeks, but these were 
almost wholly consumed in disputes and altercations 
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arising from the Aylesbury case of the preceding year. chap. 
Since Matthew Ashby, the Constables of the Borough < — ^ — • 
had been sued by four other inhabitants for denying 1706. 
them the right to vote. These four persons were com- 
mitted to Newgate by order of the House of Commons. 

They moved for an Habeas Corpus in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, but three of the Judges, against the 
opinion of Holt their chief, decided that the Court could 
take no cognizance of the matter. Upon this Paty and 
Oviat two of the prisoners petitioned the Queen for a 
Writ of Error to bring this question before the Lords, 

Both Houses showed equal zeal in this cause though 
in exactly opposite directions. The Commons not only 
voted an Address to the Queen against granting a Writ 
of Error, but for greater security removed the prisoners 
to the custody of their own Serjeant at Arms. The 
Lords passed six different Eesolutions against the con- 
duct of the Commons, which they said was an obstruc- 
tion to justice and contrary to Magna Charta. Con- 
ferences took place between the Houses, but without 
any reconcilement, and the heats on both sides were 
rapidly rising, when the other business of the Session 
being now concluded, the Session itself was closed on 
the 14th of March. The Queen in her final Speech 
alleged “ our own unreasonable humom? and animosity, 
the fatal effects of which we have so narrowly escaped.” 

This allusion was weU-understood as referring to the 
intended tack on the Land Tax Bill. 

Parliament being now dose on its triennial period 
was dissolved on the 5th of April, and a Proclamation 
caUmg another was issued on the 23rd. The Queen 
and Prince availed themselves of the interval to pay a 
visit to Newmarket and from thence by invitation to 
Cambridge. There she was received with as many 
tokens of attachment as greeted Her Majesty at Oxford 
in the preceding year. At a nule from the town she 
was met by the Mayor and Aldermen with the Earl of 
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0 ]^. Orford their High Steward and Sir John Cotton their 
— r — ' Recorder, who in the name of the whole body made 
1706. Her Majesty a speech and presented her with a purse 
of gold. In the town itself the Queen found the 
scholars ranged along the streets in their caps and 
gowns and welcoming her approach with joyful accla- 
mations, not however in English but in Latin — vivat 
REGINA — so as to display both their loyalty and learn- 
ing. The ways were all along strewn with flowers; 
the bells rang, and the conduits flowed with wine. In 
the “Regent Walk” which led to the Schools Her 
Majjesty was received by the Duke of Somerset as Chan- 
cellor at the head of the Doctors in their Robes. After 
sustaining one speech from His Grace, and a5aQt||,6r from 
Mr, Aylofle the Public Orator, ihe Queen 
“ Regent House,” and saw the Degrees of Dbctorin 
Divinity and Law conferred on some eminent men. 
Thence repairing to Trinity College the Queen heard 
another speech from the Master Dr. Bentley, and con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on several persons, 
among whom we find commemorated “ Isaac Newton, 
formerly Mathematic Professor and Fellow of that Col- 
lege.” Then about three hundred ladies were admitted 
to kiss Her Majesty’s hand. Next she was entertained 
at dinner in Trinity College Hall and at the expense of 
the University. She sat upon a throne erected five 
foot high ; and for the other guests there were four 
large tables with fifty covers each. In the afternoon 
Her Majesty 'visited also St. John’s College and Queen’s, 
and attended prayers in King’s College Chapel ; then 
setting forth again she returned to Newmarket the 
same night.® 

Marlborough was at this time in Holland, having em- 
barked at Harwich on the 31st of March. By his letters 

“ Oomplote History of Europe, for the purpose of tiiis entertainment, 
1706, p. 169, The UniTeraity had ffraes Book, April 2, 1706, as cited 
found itself obliged to borrow 6001. in Monk’s Life of Bentley. 
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however he could still counsel and guide Godolphiu ohap. 
with respect to the coming elections. He advised that — , — 
any members who had voted for the tack should be if 1705. 
possible unseated. Thus he writes; “As to what you 
say of the tackers, I think the method that should be 
taken is what is practised in all armies, that is if the 
enemy give no quarter they should have none given 
to them.”'^ 

But the case of the Government was full as strong 
against those non-tacking Tories in the Government 
ranks, who while they retained office entirely concurred, 
and secretly caballed, with Nottingham and Rochester. 
Foremost among these was Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Marlborough and Godolphin had some months 
before come to the resolution that he should be removed. 

That resolution was now carried out with the reluctant 
assent of the Queen; and the Privy Seal taken from him 
was bestowed on the Duke of Newcastle, who was one 
of the "Whig party. 

It was indeed to the Whigs that Marlborough and 
Godolphin were now by slow degrees inclining. They 
had been in some negotiation more or less direct through 
the winter with the knot of five Whig Peers — ihe 
Junto as it was commonly called — which governed the 
Whig party at that time. The members of this Junto 
were Somers and Halifax, Orford, Wharton and Sun- 
derland. Of these five, the first four have been por- 
trayed by Lord Macaulay with his usual felicity, and I 
may add with entire fairness.® He does not for example 
seek in any manner to disguise the fact that Wharton 
was a man of profligate life and an open scoffer at Re- 
vealed Religion. It may be added that as such he was 
in especial disfavour with the Queen. 

Charles Earl of Sunderland did not fall within the 

' Letter of Apil ]4, 1706. p 64, for Somei-s, p 447, foi Moa- 

* See in the fouith volume of his tague (Lord Halifax), p. 461, and 
History, foi Russell (Loid Oifoid), foi Whaiton, p 460, 
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OB^. Hcopo of Lord Macaulay’s narrative. I have at some 
— r — - length sketched that character elsewhere,® 

170fi, In their negotiations during the past winter with 
those powerful “ Five,” Marlborough and Godolphin 
had been drawn into a promise, not perhaps quite con- 
sistent with fairness to one of their present colleagues. 
It was to take some convenient opportunity of dis- 
missing Sir Nathan Wright from the office of Lord 
Keeper and transferring the Great Seal to William 
Cowper, who was endeared to the Whig chiefs by 
eminent qualities no less than by party tics. 

There were also at this time not only in promise but 
performance several crumbs of State patronage bestowed 
on younger Whigs. Thus Walpole, afterwards the 
great Sir Robert but then only at the outset of his busy 
career, was appointed one of the Council to the Lord 
High Admiral, at the especial recommendation of Marl- 
borough. In the army and navy also the same predi- 
lection might be traced. Of Sir Clondesley Shovel and 
Sir John Leake I have already spoken. Sir George 
Byng another officer like them, that is not only of tried 
merit biit of Whig. politics, was placed at the head 
of the Channel Fleet. Colonel James Stanhope was 
made a Brigadier General; and Lord Cutts was sent 
to command the forces in Ireland under the Duke of 
Ormond. 

The favourite object of the Whigs at this time was 
however to find some Cabinet ofiice for the Earl of 
Sunderland. As son-in-law of Marlborough they 
thought that if once in place he might ere long attain 
considerable influence and draw in others of the party 
after him. They had already made a convert of the 
Duchess. Her letters during the past year or longer 
s till were filled with railing against the Tories, not un- 
mixed with some reflections on her husband for tbe more 

k 

“ History since the Peace of Utrecht, vol. i. p, 963. At page 300 there 
is fllso a character of Lord Somers. 
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than indiiFercnco which ho bhowcd to their son-in-law’s 
promotion. Indiflfercnce to promotion was by no means ' — r — 
in general the fault of Marlborough, nor yet resistance 1705, 
to the wishes of his wife. But in this case he paused. 
Sunderland he knew was at this juncture held to be 
impetuous and extreme by the Whigs themselyes ; and 
he feared lest his nomination to some high oMce of 
home Grovemment might lead Harley and the other 
Ministerial Tories to break away from him. His object 
and Godolphin’s, so far as we can trace it, was rather 
at this juncture to proceed most cautiously and step by 
step until they saw the result of the General Election. 

That result was soon made clear. The Tories went 
to the hustings divided and perplexed, as tackers or 
non-tackers, as members or as opponents of the Ministry, 

The Whigs, even when they might be inferior in num- 
bers, were compact, united and hopeful. In party watch- 
words also the Whigs had this tune the advantage. 

From the loss of the Occasional Oopformity Bill Hie 
Tories raised the cry of the Church in danger, but 
except among the clergy produced no great effect. The 
Whigs on the other hand might point to the glorious 
triumphs of the last campaign as following the policy 
and fulfilling the aspirations of their hero William the 
Third. It is not strange therefore that the latter party 
prevailed in these elections. Wherever there was any 
contest of a political character and detached from family 
influence the Whig candidates for the most part were 
returned. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

(JtTAP. Mablboiiotjgii was three weeks at the Hague before he 
— I — ■ could obtain the conseut of the Dutch States to his 
1705. plan for the next campaign. That plan had been con- 
certed with Prince Eugene during the siege of Landau. 
It was to invade Prance on the side of the Moselle, 
where in the judgment of Marlborough her northern 
frontier was the least defensible. Early in the spring 
the two armies assembling between the Moselle and the 
Saar were to commence the siege of Saor-Louis and to 
open a communication with the Duke of Lorraine, who 
was overawed by his mighty neighbour, but who at 
heart inclined to tlio Allies. It was with a view to 
this design that Marlborough had directed his tlnal 
operations in the preceding year by taking Treves and 
Traibach and quartering his army in the vale of the 
Moselle. 

Louis on his part was not unprepared for such a 
scheme on the part of the Allies. He had made 
strenuous and successful efforts to fiU up the void both 
in men and in equipments which the day of Blenheim 
had caused ; and the superiority of numbers was still 
upon his side. He was able to allege in one of his 
secret letters dated the 16th of May : “ My enemies 
liave not so much infantry as there is in my armies 
of Flanders, of the Moselle and of the Rhine ; though 
in cavalry they are as near as may he equal.” ^ The 
troubles in Languedoc being now appeased, he sum- 
moned Villars from that province and entrusted Mm 
with the command on the Moselle. VUleroy he left in 
Flanders, and Marsin in Alsace. 

' Momoiies militaiies de la Succession d’Espagne, vol T.p 416, ed. 1842 
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When Marlborough therefore, having at last ex- chap. 
torted the tardy consent of the Dutch States, appeared • — 
at the head of his troops on the Moselle, he found in irOS. 
his front an able General and a large well-appointed 
army. Worse still, he had no longer Prince Eugene 
at his side. That great chief had been sent by the 
Emperor to command in Italy, and Marlborough was 
yoked once again to the untoward Margrave of Baden. 

It was in vain that Marlborough solicited the co-opera- 
tion which had been stipulated. Prince Louis remained 
immoveable in his palace of Rastadt near Baden, some- 
times pleading his own illness and sometimes the de- 
ficiencies of his troops. 

It was at this juncture that news came of the decease 
of the Emperor Leopold at Vienna on the 5th of May. 
Marlboroiigh hoped that a more vigorous system might 
be pursued by the King of the Romans now the 
Emperor Joseph. But after a short show of activity 
it soon relapsed into the old toi’pid system of routine. 

In compliance however with Marlborough’s earnest 
application, an order was sent to Prince Louis to ex- 
pedite his movements, and Marlborough himself repaired 
to Rastadt in hopes of conciliating his colleague. He 
took care to admire the formal palace which the Mar- 
grave had built and the trim alleys he had planted. 

Nor were such courtesies without effect. The Mar- 
grave promised that he would begin his march on a 
day that he named. But he pointed out that the force 
he would bring must be very scanty ; since the Court 
of Vienna, unmindful of its positive stipulations for the 
quota of troops, and looking mmnly to its more imme- 
diate objects in Hungary and Italy, had called back the 
best part of its army from the Rhine and left the 
remnant extremely ill supplied. 

Slight as were the hopes of any effective co-opera- 
tion which Prince Louis gave they were much more 

if2 
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than he accomplished. When the time came he 
declared himself sick, threw up his command, and set 
off to drink the waters of Schlangenhad. Count de 
Frise whom he named in his place brought to Mai'l- 
borough only a few ragged battalions, and moreover 
like his principal showed himself most jealous of the 
English chief. To add to Marlborough's difficulties at 
this juncture the person, Sentery by name, who had 
been employed all through the winter to superintend 
the magazines of bread and forage suddenly fled to. the 
enemy, when it was discovered that he had embezzled 
the money and that the magazines were not half 
filled. 

Marlborough nevertheless took the field and even 
singly desired to give battle. But positive instructions 
from Versailles precluded Yillars from engaging. He 
intrenched himself in an extremely strong position at 
Sirk where it was impossihle for an inferior army to 
assail him. And while the war was thus unprosperous 
on the Moselle there came adverse tidings from the 
Meuse. Marshal ViUeroy had suddenly resumed the 
offensive, had reduced the fortress of Huy, had entered 
the city and invested the citadel of Liege. In great 
alarm the Dutch General Overkirk despatched his col- 
league Hompesch to Marlborough with most pressing 
applications for immediate aidj and Marlborough, with so 
many Dutch troops in his army, saw the necessity for his 
compliance. Accordingly he set out the very next day 
on his march to Liege, leaving only a sufficient force as 
he hoped for the security of Treves. 

The chagrin of Marlborough at this period rose to 
the height of anguish, as may best he shown by some 
extracts as follows from his private correspondence. 
Thus to Godolphin, on June the 16th: “I have for 
these last ten days been so troubled by the many disap- 
pointments I have had, that I think if it were possible to 
vex me so for a fortnight longer it would make an end 
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of me. In sliort I am weary of my life.” And again oeap. 
on the 24th : “ I heg you wUl give my humble duty to - — 
the Queen, and assrire her that nothing but my gra- 1705. 
titude to her could oblige me to serve her after the dis- 
appointments I have met with in Germany, for nothing 
has been performed that was promised ; and to add to 
this they write to me from England that the tackers 
and all their friends are glad of the disappointments I 
meet with, saying that if I had success this year like 
the last the Oonatitution of England would be ruined. 

As I have no other ambition but that of serving well 
Her Majesty, and being thought what I am a good 
Englishman, this vile enormous faction of theirs vexes 
me so much that I hope the Queen wid after this 
campaign give me leave to retire and end my days in 
praying for her prosperity and making my own peace 
with God. ... 1 beg you will not oppose this, 

thinking it may proceed at this time from the spleen ; 

I do assure you it does not, but it is from the base 
ingratitude of my countrymen.” .... 

The Great Duke when he wrote these bitter lines 
was more especially chafed by the news that came to 
him from his rear. M. d’Aubach, whom he had left in 
command at Treves, was scared at the advance of a 
small French detachment, and retired without a blow 
from both Treves and Saarbriick, leaving our best 
magazines in possession of the enemy. On the other 
hand he had the satisfaction of learning that his own 
advance had produced nearly the same effect on Marshal 
Yilleroy. That chief at once relinquished his design 
upon the citadel of Liege, and fell back in the direction 
of Tougres, so that Marlborough and Overkhk effected 
their jimction with ease. Marlborough took prompt 
measures to re-iavestthe fortress of Huy, and compelled 
it to surrender on the 11th of July. 

Applying his mind to the new sphere before him, 
Marlborough saw ground to hope that with the aid of 
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OlTAP. the Dutch troops he might still make a triumphant 
^ campaign. The first object was to force the defousive 
] 70S. lines that stretched across the country from near Namur 
to Antwerp, protected by numerous fortified posts and 
covered in other places by rivers and morasses. They 
had been constructed by the French in the earlier years 
of the war, and were now defended by an army of at 
least 60,000 men under Marshal Yilleroy and the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria. Marlborough laid his plans before 
Generals Overkirk and Slangenberg, as also those civilian 
envoys whom the States were wont to commission at 
their armies. But he found to his sorrow that for 
jealousy and slowness a Dutch deputy was ftilly a 
match for a German Margrave. 

Having with great difficulty obtained that obedience 
to his orders which in a better regulated service woidd 
have ensued as a matter of course, Marlborough was 
enabled to make his intended attack at daybreak on the 
18th of July. The point he had selected was on the 
banka of the Little Gheet, where the enemy deemed 
the position so strong as to have left it very bare of 
troops. A sudden onset from Marlborough here broke 
through the defences and scattered the defenders, while 
in the skirmish and surprise which followed he took 
more than 1,200 prisoners. Thus were the French lines 
forced to the utter surprise of the Dutch chiefs. To 
these last the Duke refers as follows in writing to 
Godolphin ; “ The bearer wUl tell you that I was forced 
to cheat them into this action, for they did not beheve 
I would attack the lines ; they being positive that the 
enemy were stronger than they were.” To the Duchess 
he adds : “I had no troops with me in this last action 
but such as were with me last year ; for M. Overkirk’s 
army did not come till an hour after all was over. This 
was not their fault for they could not come sooner ; but 
this gave occasion to the troops with me to make me 
very kind expressions, even in the heat of the action, 
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wMch I own to you gives me great pleasure and makes 
me resolve to endure any thing for their sakcs.” 

Having thus successfully broke through the lines 
so laboriously constructed, Marlborough was most eager 
to pursue his advantage. But the heavy rains which 
feU during the next following days completely flooded 
the meadows along the Uyle and debarred him from 
attempting the passage of that river. Meanwhile the 
French chiefs had leisure to recover from their first sur- 
prise, and the Dutch— General Slangenberg especially 
who had a personal spleen against him — to frame anew 
their cavils and objections. 

The floods having subsided and the fair weather re- 
turned, Marlborough wrought so far upon the Generals 
and Deputies that they agreed to an attack of the 
French army now encamped on the opposite side of 
the Dyle. The attack was made accordmgly on the 
30th of July, the troops being well provided with 
pontoons. The Dutch were on the left, and General 
Ileukclom who commanded their first division not 
only led the whole of his infantry across the Dyle but 
drove three brigades of the enemy from their post at 
the village of Neer Ische. The object in view, that is 
the passage of the river, was thus accomplished, and 
it was only needful to support with steadiness the 
advantage which Heukelom had bravely gained. Just 
at this crisis however an unaccoxmtable doubt or demur 
was conceived by the Dutch chiefs as to the propriety 
of moving onward to the support of their first line. 
Marlborough who was advancing at the head of his 
own army was apprised of their hesitation, and instantly 
despatched an aide-de-camp to urge upon them the 
necessity of succouring or if they would not of recalling 
Heukelom. He soon followed with all speed to add 
his own entreaties. 

The scene that ensued has been well described by Mr. 
Hare, the Army Chaplain, who that day was on horse- 
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Lack and in afctendnnce on tlac Dulce. Marlborougli, as 
lie tolls us, riding up to the spot •whore the Dutch chiefs 
wore holding council was about to exhort them for the 
iTamodiate support of their detachment, when Slangen- 
berg exclaiming, “ For God’s sake, my Lord Duke, 
do not” — took him aside and continued for some time 
•to Siddress him with much gesticulation, as if dissuading 
him from so hazardous an enterprise.® During this 
colloquy the other Dutchmen took it on themselves to 
send their o^wn orders to Heukelom; and the purport 
of those orders may be guessed. Heukelom accord- 
ingly retreated, as did also another detachment which 
had already passed the river. They were little pressed 
by the enemy ; and the entire loss of the Allies this 
day feU short of ftfty men. But their object had been 
frustrated, and they were not beyond the Dylc. 

Marlborough was deeply moved. Thus ho wrote to 
England: “It is very mortifying to &nd much more 
obstructions from friends than from enemies ; but that 
is now the case -with me; and yet I dare not show my 
resentment for feax of too much alarming the Dutch.” 
The latter motive indeed so far prevailed with him that 
in the official letter which he sent to the States of 
Holland he ascribed the retreat only to the head of the 
enemy’s army having come up in force. Yet he did 
not leave the ruling men in ignorance of the fault 
of their officers. He sent General Hompesch to the 
Hague with a private letter to Heinsius stating the real 
fact and complaining especially of Slangenberg. As he 
explains it to Godolphin, “ besides the danger of re- 
.Bolving every thing ^at is to he done in a Council of 
War, which cannot be kept so secret, so Monsieur Slan- 
genberg, though he is a brave man, his temper is such 
•that there is no taking measures with him,” 

In relation to the affair at Heer Ische no letter at 
all from Marlborough appeared in the London Gazette. 


^ Hare’a NanatiTe, MS. from the extract in 


Coxe'a Marlborough, yol. 
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The Tories and other malcontents in England made cuap. 
the best use they could of this slight checlc — since > — -r — 
ho-w few others could they findl However, they did 1?0S. 
not very well agree in their complaints. Some de- 
clared that the Duke was too rash in making the 
advance ; others that he was too cautious in allowing 
the retreat. 

After this recent failure it was felt by Marlborough 
that it was hopeless to propose any renewed attempt 
to force the passage of the Dyle. His fertile genius 
devised another scheme — ^to move round the sources of 
the river and to threaten Brussels from the southern 
side. As this movement would separate him from his 
magazines he found it necessary to halt in his camp 
at Meldert till he could procure a sufficient supply of 
bread, and dmdng the interval he celebrated with 
thanksgiving and rejoicing the anniversary of the battle 
of Blenheim. On the 15th of August he began his 
march, as did also Overkirk in a parallel direction, and 
in two days they reached G-enappe near the sources of 
the Dyle. There uniting in one Hne of battle they 
moved next morning towards Brussels by the main 
CHAUSsiB or great paved road ; their head-quarters that 
day being fixed at Frischermont, near the borders of 
the forest of Soignies. 

On the French side the Elector and Villeroy observ- 
ing the march of the Allies had made a corresponding 
movement of their own for the protection of the capital. 

They encamped behind the small stream of the Ijsche, 
their right and rear being partly covered by the 
forest. Only the day before they had been joined by 
Marsin from the Rhine, and they agreed to give battle 
sooner than yield Brussels. One of their main posts 
was at Waterloo, which was held by Colonel Pasteur 
with two regiments of dragoons and one battalion from 
B4am ; and here ensued a slight skirmish, not to the 
advantage of Pastern*, with the advanced guard of the 
Allies ; but “ Waterloo is a bad post as T have already 
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explained to yonr Majesty.” So wrote Villcroy to 
Louis.® 

It is prolDablc bad a battle now ensued, tbafc it would 
have been, fougbt on tbe some or nearly the same 
ground as was tbe memorable conflict abundred and 
ten years afterwards. But tbe position of tbe armies 
would bave been reversed, since at tbe earlier date, as 
I bave shown, tbe French defended Brussels upon which 
tbe English and Dutch wore marching. More than 
once bave I beard tbe Duke of WeUington advert with 
much interest to this singular coincidence or contrast, 
of which be had carefully studied tbe details. 

But tbe expected battle did not take place. On tbe 
morning of tbe 18tb of August Marlborough rode for- 
ward to reconnoitre tbe enemy’s army, which accord'^ 
ing to bis computation was fully by one-third less in 
numbers than bis own. He discovered also, as bo 
thought, in their position four practicable points for an 
attack. As be was viewing one of these points, which 
in bis judgment was the weakest of all, be found bis 
party aimed at by tbe fire of some French artillery j 
but bis usual composure was not rufl3.ed, and be only 
said with a smile to tbe officers around him : “ These 
gentlemen do not choose to bave this spot too narrowly 
inspected.” 

Marlborough came back in high spu’its and confident 
of victory. He met Overkirk, who in bis company 
examined tbe ground again, and fuUy approved bis 
iutended dispositions. By this time (it was past mid- 
day) the Albed troops were ranged in battle order 
within cannon shot of tbe enemy. Tbe Duke was 
eager to give tbe signal for an onset. But t^e Deputies 
were quite as eager to interpose. They declared that 
they could not give their assent to an engagement until 
they bad consulted tiheir Generals, and except Over- 

’ Soe tlie Mdmouoa militoires de la Succcssiou d’Eapagtie,Yol.Y. p, 600, 
ed. 1843, 
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Idrk all the Dutch chiefs thus being consulted declared 
that the French positions were too strong to be assailed. 
“ Murder and massacre ! ’’ cried Slangenberg especially, 
at the head of the malcontents. A small circle was 
formed, and hour after hour wasted in starting doubts 
and difficulties, while Marlborough was observed stand- 
ing by in an agony of impatience. At last after one 
more survey of the ground the opinion of Slangenberg 
prevailed, and Marlborough with a heavy heart gave 
orders for the troops to return to their respective 
quarters. 

Next morning the enemy had strengthened his posi- 
tion ; the Dutch chiefs continued obdurate ; and the 
troops could remain no longer at gaze. The supply of 
bread which they had brought with them was running 
short ; and if they did not advance to Brussels they 
must fall back on their magazines. Orders were issued 
accordingly that they should commence their retreat on 
that same day ; and in this manner they marched back 
to then: former camp at Meldert. To Idle States Marl- 
borough wrote an official report in measured terms, but 
he added a postscript as follows which was published 
with the rest ; “ My heart is so full that I cannot forbear 
representing to Your High Mightinesses that I find my 
authority here to be much less than when I had the 
honour to command your troops in Germany.” And 
in his private letter to Godolphin we find : “I beg you 
will give my duty to the Queen, and assure her that if 
I had the same power I had the last year I should have 
had a greater victory than that of Blenheim in my 
opinion ; for the French were so posted that if we had 
beat them they could not have got to Brussels.” 

It is not surprising after these events that the French, 
unacquainted with aU the circumstances, should be 
tempted to disparage their principal antagonist. “ You 
will easily persuade me” — Ohamillart remarks to Vd- 
leroy — “to have but an mdifferent opinion of the 
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tlie Duko of Marlborouj^h. Wliat lie has 
■ — — • (lone this campaign clcai’ly allows that we ratinl him far 
170fl. too highly after the hiittlc of Ilochathdt, which ho ap- 
pears to have gained by his good fortune rather than 
his genius.” * So wrote the Ministers in France. 

The Ministers in England were much — and surely 
with good reason — offended. They resolved to send 
one of their own number, Lord Pembroke, President 
of the Council, to the Ilogue, to complain of Slangen- 
berg and the Deputies, and to remonstrate against the 
system of divided command. But Heinsius, Slinge- 
landt, and other staun<di friends of England who were 
consulted, saw that such a step would give general 
offence, and Marlborough himself dissuaded it. Lord 
Pembroke thereforo remained at home, and the Dutch 
wore induced of themselves to send a rebulcc to their 
Dc]mtios, and to recall Slangcnberg from his command. 

But by this time the opportunity had passed. The 
campaign fi’om which so much had been expected was 
over. The army after its return to the camp of Mel- 
dort did no more than reduce the petty fort of Leuwe, 
and with some amount of labour level Ae French lines. 
This period was however signalised by a feat of arms 
upon the Rhine. Prince Louis so long inactive roused 
himself as by a sudden effort, and succeeded in surprising 
Drusenheim, forcing the lines of Haguenau, and block- 
ading Fort Louis. This exploit come too late' in the 
season to assist in any material manner the cause of the 
Allies. But it stood in good stead to Prince Louis 
himself. The Enghah Government under the guidance 
of Marlborough was at this very period endeavouring 
to obtain from the Court of Vienna the recall of the 
Margrave from his command. It was from the first 
no very hopeful negotiation, since the Margrave had 
the honour to be first cousin to the first Minister ; and 


* Latter dated Veiseilles, Septaml)er 6, 1706. 
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at the news of ITagucnan, Marlborough at once desired 
that no further effort against hina should be made. 

In northern Italy the gallant defence of Verona had 
been continued through the winter ; and it was not till 
the 10th of April that the place surrendered. The 
siege of Chivasso was in like manner protracted by 
the brave spirit of the garrison. Thus during this 
year’s campaign the Duke of Savoy was enabled to 
make head against La FeuiUade, as could also in Lom- 
bardy Prince Eugene against Vendome. The two last 
chiefs came to a pitched battle on the 16th of August 
at the bridge of Oassano ; it was fierce and wcU con- 
tested, and both parties claimed the victory. Through 
aU this warfare the Allies derived very great advan- 
tage from the auxiliary force of 8,000 Prussians which 
Marlborough had negotiated, but tlieir stipulated term 
of service was only for one year, and their King had 
threatened that it sho\dd not be renewed. 

Passing to more southern climes we find the Spanish 
Com't which had so negligently guarded Gibraltar most 
keenly resent its loss, A body of 8,000 men was at 
once employed to invest it ; and the siege was con- 
tinued all through the winter, directed first by the 
Spanish Marquis de Villadariaa, and then by the French 
Mardchal de Tess6. There was also a French squad- 
ron under Baron de Pontis sent forward to complete 
the blockade. But the Prince of Darmstadt made a 
most brave defence, and no progress was made by the 
besiegers either on land or sea. At length, early in 
the spring, came in sight Admiral Leake with a well- 
appointed squadron from England. Attacking the 
French ships he took some and dispersed the rest; and 
on this event the land-forces of the enemy were also 
withdrawn. — On the other hand the campaign of the 
Allies was but feebly conducted on the aide of Por- 
tugal ; and they throve no better in their siege of 
B^ajos than had the French in their siege of Gibraltar. 
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onAP. A new turn, however, was given to Peninsnlar affnirs 
— ^ — • by the appearance of another actor on the scene. This 
1706. was Chaiies Mordaitnt, third Earl of Peterborough, or 
^cterborow as it was always spelled by himself, hie 
was now forty-six years of ag© and hitherto distin- 
guished mainly by his wild adventui’es and his ficlde 
amours. Marlborough with his usual sagacity had dis- 
cerned the latent genius for war which lurked in this 
eccentric man, and had singled him out to command 
the fresh auxiliary force which was to be despatched 
from England. That force consisted of about 5,000 
men, one-third Dutch and two-thirds English ; it was 
. collected at Portsmouth ; and with Peterborough on 
board reached Lisbon on the 20th of June. The first 
object assigned to the Earl in his instructions waft to 
relieve the Duke of Savoy, who had been loudly calling 
for aid against the French, but he was allowed a dis- 
cretionary power if he should rather choose some cntcr- 
liriso on the coast of Spain 5 and while with sole autho- 
rity over the land-forces, he owed it to his raaik perhaps 
that ho was associated with Sir Cloudesley Shovel as 
joint Admiral of the fleet. 

Such ample authority, so wide discretionary powers, 
were well suited to the genius of Peterborough. With 
a bit in his mouth or a spur m his fianlc he never failed 
to kick and plunge. But give him the bridle and his 
inborn mettle appeared. As a subaltern he was heed- 
less of orders. As a colleague he was ever discon- 
tented, ever railing. As a chief, on the contrary, he 
achieved some splendid successes. The same impetu- 
osity of temper which made him overlook an obstacle 
enabled him also in many cases to overleap it. He 
was in truth, as Lord Macaulay has well called him, 
“ the last of the Knights Errant." Ever ready to 
engage in any romantic adventure, either of love or 
war, and constant to no one person as to no one place, 
be loo often found the reputation which he had earned 
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by his exploits dimmed by his public and his private 
foUies.® 

Peterborough, when he arrived at Lisbon, found the 
Archduke Charles pining at the languor of the Portu- 1| 
guese campaign. His ]M^ajesty, as he was termed by his 
allies, though not as yet acknowledged on one foot of 
Spanish ground, resolved to quit that inactive scene 
and to join the English Earl. Embarking accordingly 
with a large train of attendants the young Prince gave 
occasion to Peterborough to show his characteristic 
generosity. During the whole voyage he entertained 
hi s guest magnificently and at his own expense, yielding 
him aU honours as to the King of Spain. At Gibraltar 
they also took on board the Prince of Darmstadt and 
some veterans from the garrison, and nearly at the same 
time they were joined by Sir Cloudesley Shovel witlx 
the remaining ships and a few more soldiers. Even 
after these accessions the whole of the land-forces fit 
for service amounted to no more than seven thousand 
men. 

Erom Gibraltar the expedition touched next at the 
bay of Altea in the kingdom of Valencia. There the 
appearance of a young Prince of the Austrian line 
raised, as had been expected, considerable enthusiasm 
in his favour. The country people gathered on the 
shore with shouts of welcome; and the garrison of the 
neighbouring fort of Denia surrendered at the first 
summons. It was there that Charles was proclaimed, 
for the first time by any Spaniards, as King of Spain. 

So favourable seemed the opportunity that Peter- 
borough was eager to pursue it. He observed that tlie 

• Lord Peterborough is well 68). A small rolume of Patarbo- 
sketohed by Swift in some lively lines rough’s conQdeuldal letteis in Spain 
beginning: "Mordanto fills the trump was piinted in 1834, but only for 
of fame ” (Works, vol. xiv, p, 67.) piirateciiculation, end to the number 
Pope’s opinion maybe gathered from of fifty copies, I have made great 
Spence’s Anecdotes (p. 294), and use of it My own chmaoter of Pe- 
the whole is obly summed up by teiborouph is given in vol. i. p, 620 
Lord Macaulay (Essays, vol. ii. p. of my Illstoiy of Englsnd. 
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on^, troops of Pliilip •wore either at Barcelona where they 
- — f-— ' expected au attack, or on the Portugal frontier where 
tlicy caaTied on a campaign. At the capital there were 
mily some squadrons of horse, acting as guards to the 
^ing and Queen. No force and o^jly one fortihed place lay 
between the English General and the city of Madrid. It 
might therefore he practicable for biTin to push forward 
with his seven thousand men, and by one bold stroke 
seat the Archduke in the centre of Castillc. Judging 
from the events of the next few months we may affirm 
that this design at such a jimcture and in such a coirntry 
held out no inconsiderable chances of success. 

But so daring a march could certainly not be under- 
taken in opposition to the wishes of the Prince whose 
interests it was designed to servo. Charles, from the 
time of his being joined by the Prince of Darmstadt, had 
constantly inclined to the counsels of his countryman, 
aird Darmstadt in this year as in the former, overrating 
his own influence among the Catalans, was wholly in- 
tent on tlie siege of Barcelona, Peterborough urged 
with great warmth how far from promising was that 
design ; but a Council of "War being called he found it 
requisite to yield; the troops were re-embarked and to 
Barcelona they sailed. 

The difficulties however proved to be of the most 
formidable kind. Barcelona was strongly defended by 
regular works, besides which it had the sea on one side 
and on another the castled crag of Monijuich — ^the mons 
jovis of the Eomans, and the mons judaicus of the 
miildlp. ages when it was the dwelling-place of the Jews.® 
At this period moreover the garrison that held it was 
fuUy equal to the force that would besiege it. The 
Allied troops, when set on shore and encamped at some 
distance from the city, suffered severely from the mid- 

® See the exoellont deaoripldon in eervee, "may be deriTed fiom either 
Ford’s Handbook, yol L p. 402, ed, of the former appellations.” 

1846. " The present name,” he ob- 
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summer heats ; and far from any general rising in their ohap. 
favour -were joined only by some few hundred ragged — 
Miquelets. And while the soldiers were sickening the 1?06. 
chiefs disputed. Charles and the Germans around hiTn 
pressed for an attack iilpon the city at all risks and 
against any odds. The Dutch General exclaimed against 
the notion, and declared that not one of his men should 
stir on such a service. Peterborough railed fi®rcely 
against Darmstadt, and Darmstadt retorted with no less 
warmth on Peterborough. Such was the animosity 
that the Earl and Prince were no longer on speaking 
terms. 

Three weeks passed and nothing at all had been 
achieved — nay nothing attempted. Even the most 
sanguine began to own that the enterprise was hope- 
less. It was reluctantly determined to proceed to 
Italy and resume the first design of aiding Victor 
Amadeus. Already was the heavy cannon sent on 
board, ' Already had the troops been ordered to pre- 
pare for their own embarkation. So certain seemed 
the prospect that on this same day the 12th of Sep- 
tember Ihere were entertainments and public rejoicings 
in Barcelona to celebrate the raising of the siege and 
the departure of the heretics. 

At this very crisis however the genius of Peter- 
borough was intent on a most daring scheme for a 
COUP DE MAIN. He had closely examined the defences 
of Monijuich, attended by no person but a single aide- 
de-camp; and had convinced himself that the garrison 
confiding in the strength of their rock had grown 
neglectful of their duty. On this conviction his hopes 
depended. To no one around him, not even to his 
closest friends, did he impart any previous hint of his 
design. Only that night he- bade a chosen few— twelve 
hundred English foot and two hundred English horse 
— stand to ifieir arms, or mount and follow him. An- 
other thousand was entrusted by him to General Stan- 

o 
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CHAT*, hope na aecoiul in command. Those wore to form the 
. — — . resorvo ami to take post at a convent midway between 
170&. the camp and the city. 

At midnig'ht then the Earl at the head of his HTnfl.n 
force suddenly appeared at the quarters of the Prince 
of Darmstadt, with whom for the past fortnight he had 
not exchanged a word. The Prince rose in some 
surprise to greet his unexpected visitor. “I have 
determined, Sir,” said Peterborough, “ to make this 
night an attempt upon the enemy. You may now if 
you please come with us, and see whether I and my 
men really deserve the ill character which you of late 
have thought fit to give us.” Darmstadt, much sur- 
prised, at once called for his horse, and thus they rode 
on together. 

I’etorborough led his troops by a winding m.arch 
along the foot of the hills, till within a quarter of a 
nulo of the works of Montjuich. There ho ranged 
them in order for the coming conflict — selecting for 
liiinselC nnd Darmstadt the enterprise of the greatest 
danger, the storniing of a bastion on the Barcelona 
side. At the first brcaJc of day they marched up to 
the assault. The Spaniards, then first descrying them, 
])oured on them a heavy fire which the English sus- 
tained nothing daunted and still advanced ; and upon 
this the enemy came down to meet them in the outer 
ditch. This was the very event for which Peter- 
borough had prepared Ms men. He had bid them in 
that case not bo content with repulsing the enemy, 
but fidlow close and peU-mell, so that Spaniards and 
English might enter the fort together. And so it 
proved. Eighting hand to hand, and carrying aU be- 
fore them, the English quickly reached the summit oi 
the bastion, and were able to throw up a breast-work 
<if some loose stones which they found there, before 
the garrison coi;ld recover from their surprise. 

The S])amards being here engaged and drawing their 
whole force to this quarter, the second division was 
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enabled witb Httle or no hindrance to scale the rock on chap. 

the opposite side, and to seize the guns upon the walls. 

Thus did Peterborough become possessed at all points 17oe. 
of the outer fortifications of Montjuich, and he sent at 
once for Stanhope and the reserve so as to secure what 
he had gained. The enemy however had still posses- 
sion of the inner works or the keep of the place. 

Thence after a short interval they poured forth some 
volleys of musketry. One of these took fatal effect. 

It struck dead the gallant Darmstadt, who fell by the 
side of Peterborough so recently his rival and now his 
comrade in arms. 

Almost at the same moment there came a rumour 
that the Spanish Viceroy in Barcelona, learning the 
loss of Montjuich, was sending a division of three 
thousand men from the city to recover it. The dis- 
tance was about a mile, and aU uneven ground ; so that 
the Spaniards, besides being tardily collected, could 
advance but slowly. The Earl at once mounted and 
rode off to reconnoitre, leaving a Peer of Ireland, Lord 
Charlemont, to command in Ms place. But no sooner 
did Ms presence cease to animate his men than their 
hearts began to fail. They reflected how few they 
were in number and how exposed in position, and they 
muttered that the only thing left for them to do was 
to return the way they came. One of the officers 
acting as spokesman made an earnest representation 
in tMs sense to Lord Charlemont, a man of personal 
courage, but, as Captain George Oarleton then serving 
under him has mildly put it, “ somewhat too flexible 
in Ms temper.” ^ Carleton who overheard the pressing 
advice and also the meek answer, and who saw how 

1 Oarleton’s Memoirs p. 137, ed. of Succession in Spain (Appendix, 

1808. I have no more* doubt than p. 130) as nfrording proof that 
had Dr. Johnson or Lord Macaulay, Oarleton 'wos not, as has sometimes 
of the perfect authenticity of this been assorted, on imaginary character 
nairative j and 1 venture to refer to "srrought into a fiction by De Foe. 
a passage in my History of the War 

0 2 
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OH^. matters were going, slipped away as he says as fast as 
^ — . — ' he could, and put spurs to his horse imtil he overtook 
1705. Lord Peterborough and told him what had passed. 
Peterborough at once turned round and galloped back. 
As he drew near he perceived that his troops in one 
compact hody, and with Lord Charlemont at their head, 
had relinquished the fort and were already half way 
down the hill. Coming up to them at ftill speed, he 
snatched feom Lord Chorlemont’s hand the half-pike 
borne by that officer in symbol of command ; then 
turning to the men he cried: “Face about and-foUow 
me, or you shall have the scandal and eternal infamy 
upon yo^f tSf having deserted your posts and abandoned 
your General 1 " 

The sight, the speech, of this most high-spirited 
had a wonderful effect on both officers and soldmraJ 
The dark cloud passed away from their minds, and left 
no trace behind it; they faced about, and with the 
greatest alacrity followed ^Peterborough up the hill. 
Happily the Spaniards had not perceived their recent 
panic, so that all the posts could be regained and anew 
possessed without any loss and in less than half an 
hour. Nor was this their only good fortune. The 
Spanish General, who was bringing up 3,000 men from 
Barcelona, caught at the report that both the Earl and 
Prince were in Montjnich, and took for granted that 
their main army must be with them ; upon which he 
immediately gave his orders for retreat. Soon after- 
wards Stanhope came up with the reserve ; and the 
English posts were most fully secured. 

Next day by Peterborough’s orders the heavy cannon 
were once more landed ffom the ships, and two mortars 
were brought to boar upon the keep of Moniguich. Its 
fall was hastened by the explosion of its powder- 
magazines, and Peterborough interposed to save its 
garrison froyx the fury of the Miquelets. The citadel 
being thus at all points reduced Peterborough pro- 
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ceeded to invest the city. His late exploit it was 
found had iuspirited all ranks. “Everybody” says 
Carleton “ now began to make his utmost efforts ; and 
looked upon himself as a drone if he was not employed 
in doing something or other towards pushing forward 
the siege of Barcelona.” The Miquelets poured down 
in great numbers from the hills. The Admirals and 
Captains of the fleet offered the aid of their sailors, and 
came day by day to serve on shore. Such indeed was 
their zed that when it was found impossible for horses 
to drag the heavy artillery up the precipices, harnesses 
were made for two hundred seamen ; and by that means 
the cannon and mortars were after prodigious labour 
brought to the points required. 

With so much ardour on the part of the besiegers it 
was not long before a practicable breach was made, 
Velasco hereupon beat a parley, and articles of capi- 
tulation were signed on the 9th of October. In four 
days, should no succour meanwhile arrive, the Viceroy 
and the garrison were to march out with all the honours 
of war. But on the day following there broke out an 
insurrection at Barcelona. The severities of the Viceroy 
before and during the siege had incensed many of the 
townspeople, and they, supported by some Miquelets 
who had stolen in, were eager to wreak their vengeance 
upon him. The tumult of tke city was plainly to be 
heard in the English camp. Lord Peterborough rode 
up boldly to the city- wicket, and was let in ; he had 
with him only a single officer, but was subsequently 
joined in the same manner by Stanhope and one or two 
more.® Thus entering the city at imminent risk to 
himself, he succeeded by his personal ascendancy in 
saving the life of Velasco, whom he sent in due time on 
board ship to be conveyed by sea to Alicant. He had 
also the honour of rescuing from danger a beautiful 

‘ Compai'B Captain Oaileton's Me- derived £;om Stanhope, in Buinet’e 
moirs (p, 162) with the nariative History, vol. \ . p. 218. 
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lady, ■whom he met flying with dishevelled hair from 
the apprehended fury of Miquelets ; she proved to 
be the Duchess of Popoli, whose husband was ia 
command of the Spanish laroops. It was not only 
beauty in distress which as on this occasion claimed 
the regaicd of Peterborough. Writing to the Duchess 
of Marlborough a few months later we find him declare 
in a moment of spleen that “the most disagreeable 
country in the world is Spain,” ■m.th however one ex- 
ception as follows, “ the only tolerable thing your sex, 
and that attended with the greatest dangers.” 

The Iwciliyaiicy of Peterborough’s late achievements 
appears >#9« have produced a strong impression on a 
people ever lovers of the marvellouB. Of the five or 
six thousand troops who marched out of Barcelona, 
were free to go further according to the terras of the 
capitulation, not above a thousand went, the rest con- 
senting to take service with Charles as rightful King 
of Spain. Great part of the open country also declared 
hi his favour. The young Prince himself made his 
public entry on the 28rd of October, amidst loud ac- 
clamations, and with aU established forms j he return- 
ing every cheer "with the movement of his hand to his 
mouth ; “ for the Kings of Spain are not allowed to 
salute or return a salute by any motion to or of the 
hat.” 

By Peterborough’s orders General Stanhope at once 
embarked for England to carry the news of the late 
successes, and to claim in the most earnest mftTinp.r 
reinforcements and supplies. Peterborough writes as 
follows to the Duchess of Marlborough : “ I know the 
good nature of England, especially towards the month 
of November ; but I hope at least they 'will find no 

fault I think we have met with miracles in our 

favor. But we are poorer than church-rats, and 
miracles cannot save us long without money.” 

Peterborough meanwhile took a step of great political 
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Bigni&cance, m ■wMch lie was fully justified by the ohap. 
terms of his iastructioiis. He gave a public assurance v— 
that his Queen would engage to secure to the province 1706. 
the enjoyment of its ancient eueeos — ^the rights and 
hberties which the Crown of Castille had set aside. 

This promise, joined to the lustre of his arm^wrought 
wonders. Lorida and Gerona, Tarragona and Tortosa, 
the last of especial importance as commanding the 
passage of the Ebro, proclaimed the Archduke as their 
King. The whole of Catalonia was for the time won 
over. Nay more, the flame spread rapidly to the 
province, or as the Spaniards love to call it the 
kingdom, of Valencia. San Mateo and (iffi-Qr places 
to the south of the Ebro declared for the Austrian 
Prince. And thus also to the south of the Xucar. A 
partisan chief, a native of that part of the country, 
General Basset y Eamos in name or names, had been 
left by the Allies os Governor of the fort of Denia with 
a garrison of four hundred men. Sallying out with 
the greater part of his force he was joined by Colonel 
Eaphael Nebot, a Catalan in King Philip’s service, who 
came over with his whole regiment of five hundred 
horse. These two chiefs overran the open country and 
reduced the smaller towns, appearing at length before 
the gates of Valencia, which were thrown open to 
them. Entering that great city in triumph they pro- 
claimed Charles as King, and Basset y Kamos as his 
Viceroy imtil his pleasure should be known. 

Peterborough meanwhile continued at Barcelona 
making great efforts to sustain his troops. He in- 
structed his wife in London to make earnest apphea- 
tions for him to the Ministers, and meanwhile ho 
continued with most impartial acrimony to rail at 
almost every thing and almost every person around 
him. Thus he writes to Stanhope in England, “ In 
the beggarly circumstances of our Princes and Generals 
it is certain that nothing can be greater than the affec- 
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tioD of all sorts of people to tte King ; and nothing 
— < greater than the contempt and aversion they have to 
1706. Lichtenstein and Wolfeld and to the whole Vienna 
crew. . , . Never Prince was accompanied hy such 
wretches for Ministers ; they have spent their whole 
time in saping places ; liiey have neither money, sense, 
nor honorT . I have intelligence and correspondence 
wherever the enemy have troops, who are much more 
disposed to join us than to fight with us. From Va- 
lencia, firom Aragon, irom Mont Louis, from Languedoc, 
from the Oevennes, I have every day offers and solicit- 
ations, and I cannot want success wherever I go if I 
could hu^HI^.” 

His owKljeneral Officers do not fare much better in 
Peterborough’s correspondence than does “ the VietiiB^^ 
crew.” — “ I believe the Queen will order Oharlemont 
to seU ; if so I have agreed with him at £l,500j but he 
would have been described as a hero. If he be pre- 
vented bargaining for the new clothing, the regiment 

will come cheap Cunningham is such an 

eternal screech-owl, and growing more and more dis- 
agreeable ; if possible get him removed to some other 
service more suitable to his humour.” 

To Alexander Stanhope at the Hague Peterborough 
writes in more general terms while pressing for Dutch 
aid. “ Give us support and you shall have no Portuguese 
excuses ! We will bring affairs to a speedy issue. We 
have not hitherto gone the pace of Spaniards though 
amongst them I ^ 

From Spain pass we to Scotland, The bitter fruits 
of the Darien enterpinse were not all p.ast. In the 
summer of 1704 the Worcester, a ship which belonged 
to the New East India Company, being driven by stress 
of weather into the Frith of Forth, and anchoring in 
the harbour of Burnt Island, was there seized by the 
agents of the DarieiL Company in requital as they-ima- 


» Tortew, Wrrerober 19, 1706 (MS.). 
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gined of a former wrong. The Captain, Thomas Green, 
and his crew, thirteen in all, were surprised and over- 
powered and cast into prison. Then they were brought 
to trial on charges of piracy upon the coast of Malabar, 
and of the murdur of Drummond, one of the Darien 
Captains who had been missing for three They 

were found Guilty on very insufficient e^mence and 
condemned to death, and though most of them were 
reprieved and soon afterwards quietly released, three of 
the number, namely Green the Captain, Madder the mate, 
and Simpson the gunner, were left to suffer the extreme 
sentence of the law. It was felt in England that these 
poor men would fall a sacrifi.ee to nationnl^^entment; 
and the Queen sent orders to the Privy Douncil of 
Scotland to stay the execution and to consider the 
sentence. But the Privy Council were scared by the 
apprehension of mob violence; they made no sign; and 
the prisoners underwent their doom upon the sands of 
Leith, on the 11th of April 1705. Strange to say there 
was some evidence at the time, which subsequent inquiry 
confirmed, that Captain Drummond, for whose murder 
three men were hanged, was then and for some years 
afterwards alive — a wanderer among the savage tribes 
of Madagascar.^ 

The angry temper of the Scottish people was by no 
means confined to the humbler classes nor yet to any 
single subject, and the Ministers in England looked 
forward with much anxiety to the next meeting of the 
Scottish Parliament. They adopted at last a timid reso- 
lution, in which the mind of Godolphin at this period 
may probably be traced. They determined to diange 
once again the holders of office at Edinburgh, and in 
spite of his recent failures reinstate the Duke of Queens- 

^ state Trials, Yol.*xiy, p, 1109, according to all otlier laws tliat Ire 
and Burton’s Qriminal Trials in Soot- lurows ” So ■writes Secretary Jolrn- 
land, vol. i. p. 167. “ Somers says stone in tire Jerviswood Oorrespoad- 
he ^ows not the laws of Scotland, ence, Apirl 0, 1706, 
but that the proceedings are illegal 
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berry. His Grace however took on this occasion, only 
the secondary post of Privy Seal, while the function of 
representing the Crown was conferred on the Duke of 
Argyle, a young man of signal spirit and ability. Under 
these new auspices the Estates assembled on the 28th 
of June^^^d the Queen’s Message at their opening 
most earnestly pressed upon their notice both the settle- 
ment of the Succession, and the appointment of Com- 
missioners to treat for a legislative Union. 

A tangled web of party-politics ensued. Lord Tweed- 
dale and his friends, who were ousted from office, imme- 
diately formed themselves into what they termed the 
“ New paj^ ” but keeping close together, and throwing 
their weigffifrom time to time into the divers sides ef the 
divisions, they came to be commonly called the “ S^ua- 
drone Volante.” Italian was then for some reason in 
vogue with the politicians of that country for then.’ pri- 
vate notes ; thus we may observe the Earl of Roxbm'gh 
begin to Johnstone — if you have read my letter in 
It^an.”® The Jacobites formed a no less compact mass, 
and were against the project of a legislative Union at 
any time or on any terms. The Duke of Queensborry, 
it was found, intended to keep aloof in England on the 
plea of sickness, so that withont committing himself he 
might watch the first direction of events, and mean- 
while, says Lockhart, “ he sent down the Duke of Argyle 
as Commissioner, and nsed him as the monkey did the 
cat in pulling out the hot roasted chesnuts.” ® 

In spite of the pressing recommendations conveyed 
in the Queen’s Message, the Estates resolved to consider 
first the matters of trade. "When they came to the 
Succession they showed themselves wholly diamn1inp.r1 
to settle it so far as the person was concerned. Never- 
theless they lent a ready ear to the schemes of Fletcher 
of Saltoun for all kinds of limitations and securities. 

* Jetnswood OoireBpondence, p. 106, 

® LooHdiart Papers, rol^ i. p, 114 
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They did not indeed go the full length that he proposed, chap. 
hut they passed an Act which on the Queen’s demise — 
was to make the Officers of State and the Judges of the 1705. 
Supreme Courts elective hy Parhament. Another Act 
provided that a Scottish amhassador should he present 
at every treaty made hy the Sovereign of tl^fwo king- 
doms with a foreign power. By a third measure the 
Parliament was to become triennial at the end of the 
next three years. None of these Acts however re- 
ceived the touch of the Sceptre, nor was the Eoyal 
Assent to them seriously pressed after the aU-ahsorhing 
debate upon the Union had begun.* 

As regards the last the Court party, assisted on this 
occasion by the Squadrone, carried an Act empowering 
the Queen to name Commissioners to treat for Scotland. 

This Act was however accompanied by a Resolution 
that the Scottish Commissioners should not begin to 
confer with the English, until the clauses in the English 
Act of Parliament making the Scotch ahens had been 
repealed. In this manner the Session was closed in 
tolerable harmony on the 21st of September. 

The English Ministers meanwhile had been watching, 
with anxious eyes the result of the English elections. 
Finding it much in favour of the Whigs they desired 
to make a further movement in conciliation of that 
party. Now the first object at that moment of the 
Whig Junto was to obtain an office for Lord Sunder- 
land — a home office if possible but if not a foreign one, 
which might be a preparatory step to the Secretaryship 
of State. For this there appeared a favourable open- 
ing. Besides that Mr. Stepney, our Minister at Vienna, 
had offended the Austrian statesmen by his blunt re- 
monstrances, and could not at that moment continue 
the negotiation with advantage, there seemed good 
reason to appoint a new Envoy Extraordinary to com- 
pliment Joseph on his accession to the throne. The 
< Burton’s History of Scotlsud, 1680-174S, toI. 1 p. 887 r 
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Ducb-css of Marlborough, threw her whole weight into 
Sunderland’s scale; Godolphin and Marlborough yielded; 
and Sunderland, being named Envoy accordingly, set 
out for Vienna in the course of June. 

Another and fer more important change in the samo 
direction h^d been for some time in suspense, but was 
postponed till close upon the Session of Parliament. 
Then the Queen’s consent having been reluctantly 
granted. Sir Nathan Wright was dismissed from the 
custody of the Great Seal, which was transferred with 
the same ofice of Lord Keeper to William Cowper. 
The proved incompetency of Sir Nathan and the rising 
genius of Gowper made this a welcome change inde- 
pendently of its party motive. And here begins the 
Private Diary of Gowper, which though in general 
meagre is not without its value for the History of these 
times.® 

The appointments of Sunderland and Gowper, bemg 
however looked upon as party measures, were in a high 
degree distasteful to the Tories, both to those who like 
Nottingham were already in opposition, and to those 
who like Harley continued to hold office. No sooner 
had the new Parliament met on the 25th of October 
than the two parties tried their strength on the first 
question that arose — ^the choice of Speaker. The Tory 
candidate was WiUiam Bromley, who on High Ghurch 
principles represented the University of Oxford ; the 
Whig was John Smith, member for Andover, who under 
King William had for a short time held an office in jihe 
Treasury,® The Court gave its full support to the latter 
candidate; and he was elected by a majority of 248 
against 205. 

• The Diaay of Lord Oowper has And on the 27th he adds : “ Note, 
not been piibhshed hut was printed The Lords who were against my 
in 1883 by the Hey. Dr, Hawtxey for advancement ell wished me joy." 
the members of the Boxburgh Club, * See Lord Macaulay’s Histoiy, 

The fiist entry is on the day of Cow- yol. iy. p. 606, 
pet’s tahmg office, October 11, 1706. 
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In tihe Eoyal Speech, which ensued, Her Majesty des- 
canted in general terms on the importance of sustaining 
the war upon the Continent and of forming an Union 
with Scotland. She went on to say that it would he 
ever her chief care to support the Church and leave it 
secure after her. And she added “ I mentioDi this with 
a little more warmth because there have notpeen want- 
ing some so very malicious as even in print to suggest 
the Church of England as by law established to be in 

% nger at this time.” 

It was indeed this cry “ the Church in danger !” 
which Eochester and Nottingham had resolved to raise. 
But they gave precedence to another, .^which they 
thought would touch the Queen in a still more tender 
place. On the 15th of November Lord Haversham 
acting under their auspices moved an Address in the 
House of Lords entreating Her Majesty to invite the 
presumptive Heir “ into this kingdom to reside here.” 
It seemed to the High Tory Chiefs that their support 
of this proposal would effectually clear them from the 
common diarge of acting in secret concert with the 
Jacobites, and that it would place the Ministers in 
great embarrassment, it being known that the idea was 
utterly distasteful to the Queen, who was determined 
not to yield it. 

The Queen herself was present at this debate, and 
heard the three Tory chieftains, Eochester, Netting^ 
ham, and Buckingham, so lately her own confidential 
servants, urge with all their strength a measure which 
they knew her to abhor. Nor did Buckingham recom- 
mend it by any peculiar amenities of style, since among 
other things he suggested that perhaps the Queen 
might live tOl she did not know what she did, and be 
like a child in the hands of others. It is no wonder 
if the attaclnnent of Anne to the Tory party was at 
this time rudely shaken,’' 

’ Conduct of the Duchess of Moilhoiough, p. 171, ed. 1742, 
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ODAP. The proposal of Lord Ilaversham was met on the 
part of the Ministry by the previous question ; wliich 
1?05. was carried without dividing. But the spirit roused 
by the discussion so far prevailed that two measures 
for the better security of the Succession (first suggested 
in the debate by Bishop Burnet) were ordered to be 
brought in. The first was entitled “ an Act for the 
Naturalization of the most excellent Princess Sophia ” 
and her issue, with a saving clause that any person 
naturalized by this Act and becoming a Papist should 
lose the benefit of the Act, and be taken as an alien 
born out of the allegiance of the Queen. This measure 
was passed without any difficulty or discussion. 

The second measure of security as sketched by 
Bishop Burnet was further developed on the 19th in ^ 
very able speech by Lord Wharton, and was ordered 
to be brought in accordingly. Then it came to be 
commonly known by the name of the Regency Bill. 
It provided that, in the event of the Queen’s decease 
without issue, the Privy Council then in being should 
on pain of High Treason cause the next appointed 
successor to be proclaimed as Sovereign with ^ con- 
venient speed; That to carry on the Government in her 
or his absence seven great Officers of State as specified 
should act as Lords Justices: That the next heir 
should be empowered by an instrument under her or 
his hand to nominate any other persons to act in con- 
junction with these seven as Lords Justices ; this 
instrument to be sent over in triplicate and to be kept 
sealed; one copy by the Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper ; another by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and a third by her or his own Minister at this Court. 

The occasion was also taken to review that clause in 
the Act of Settlement which after the accession of the 
House of Hanover would exclude aU holders of office 
from the House of Commons. Under the Regency 
Bill the prohibition ceased to be absolute. A certaia 
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number of offices was Bpccified as actually disqualify- 
ing ; besides all those that might at anytime be created — < — 
since the day the Parliament met — ^the 25th of October 1^05. 
1705. As to any others the acceptance of office was to 
vacate the Seat, but the electors were left free if they 
pleased to re-elect the office-holder. Such is the law 
under which even at the present day our Ministerial 
system continues to be ruled. It was at first intended 
that those clauses, like that in the Act of Settlement 
T^ch they were framed to amend, should apply only 
to the following reign. But the Ministers on bemg 
pressed agreed that ^ey should take effect at the next 
Dissolution.® 

Godolphin and the other Ministers had from the first 
supported the Regency Bill. It would have been far 
wiser in the Tory chiefs, had they also given to it their 
frank adherence, rather than raise against it as they did 
in both Houses a host of petty cavils. This laid them 
open to the taunt that they were m truth no friends to 
the Hanover Succession, first urging a security which 
they knew was unattainable, and next rejecting another 
security which was placed within their reach. They 
did not venture however to try their strength by any 
party vote against the entire Bill, which was finally 
carried through both Houses; but they brought forward 
divers amen^ents, some of a very trifling character. 

Thus for instance in the Commons they moved that 
the Lord Treasurer should not be named among the 
seven great Officers of State ; an omission that could 
be defended by no possible argument, and proceediug 
solely from their spleen against Godolphin who filled 
the post. 

The second arrow in the Tory quiver, “ the Church 
in danger,” was let fly, not quite willingly, on the 6th 
of December. Lord Halifax on behalf of the Whigs 
had accused the opposite party of making a complaiat 
* Act 4 and 6 Ann. c. 8, re-enacted after the Union as 6 Ann. c. 7. 
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wHch. they were unable to establish, and he had fixed 
a day for its consideration by the House of Lords. 
Her Majesty came to heai’ the debate, which her uncle 
Lord Rochester commenced, and which on the other 
side Lord Somers closed. Several Prelates spoke ; one 
or two not greatly to their credit. Thus the Arch- 
bishop of York (Dr. Sharp) said that he apprehended 
danger to the Church jfrom the increase of Dissenters, 
and particularly from the many acadendes set up by 
them ; and he moved that the Judges might be c^- 
Bulted what laws were in force against such seminaries 
and by what means they might be suppressed. In like 
maimer the Bishop of London (Dr. Compton) warmly 
inveighed against the sermon which one clergyman, Mr. 
Benjamin Hoadley, had lately preached before the LiMd 
Mayor, and in which the Bishop said “ rebellioil 
countenanced and resistance to the higher powers 
encouraged.” This provoked a spirited reply from 
Bishop Burnet. “My Right Reverend brother” he 
cried “ought to have been the last man to complain 
of that sermon, for if the doctrine of that sermon be 
not good, I know not what defence his Lordship could 
make for appearing in arms at Nottingham.” ® 

This debate was taken with the House in Committee 
on the Royal Speech. A division being called for, the 
alarm-cry of the Tories was negatived by 61 votes 
against 30. It was resolved that “under the happy 
reign of Her Majesty the Church is in a most safe and 
flourishing condition;” and that “whoever goes about 
to suggest and insinuate that the Church isi im 
is an enemy to the Queen, the Church, and the ^ng- 
dom.” A Protest against this Resolution was signed by 
two Bishops and twenty-three lay Peers, but the majority, 
forming the House, sent it to the Commons, who by a 
division of 212 against 160 expressed their concurrence 
therewith. The Resolution was next presented as a 

• See Loid Macaulay's Hisiory, toL ii. p. 616. 
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joint Addre&s of both. Houses to tbe Queen, wbo on chap 
ber part published a Proclamation declaring that with 
the advice of her Privy Coxmcil she would “proceed 1705. 
with the utmost severity the law will allow of against 
the authors and spreaders of the said seditious and 
scandalous reports.” 

These proceedings in Parliament passed before the 
Christmas holidays. They were aU, as has been seen, 
greatly in favour of the Government. It may be 
ad^d that the Commons showed much alacrity m 
voting the required Supplies ; and that both Houses 
cheerfully concurred in expediting the negotiations for 
a Scottish Union. The only obstacle in the way of 
beginning to treat lay in the Act of last Session im- 
posing in a certain case divers disabilities on Scotsmen. 

But Lord Somers, who had been the author of that Act, 
saw that its object was answered from the moment the 
Estates at Edinbxargh had empowered the Queen to 
name Commissioners for Scotland. He therefore at 
once expressed his willingness to repeal the obnoxious 
clauses ; and a Bill repealing them was accordingly 
passed with all despatch. 

Marlborough meanwhile was stUl absent from Eng- 
land. He had been earnestly pressed to pay a visit to 
Vienna at the close of the campaign, and he desired 
to try his personal influence at the Emperor’s Court. 
Setting out with the full assent of his colleagues, he 
found Lord Sunderland installed as the Enghsh Minis- 
ter, and though offered a separate palace he took up his 
abode at his son-in-law’s house. The Emperor showed 
him every mark of high regard, invested him with the 
promised principality, and hearkened to his counsels for 
the next campaign. Marlborough was however dis- 
appointed in his hopes of meeting Prince Eugene, who 
was detained with fhe Italian army. 

Prom Vienna the Duke accompanied by Sunderland 
proceeded to Berlin. There he soothed the dissatisfac- 

p 
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tion on various petty grounds of the King, and induced 
him to renew the treaty for the further Buh.sidiary force 
of 8,000 men. At Hanover Ms presence was of still 
more essential service. The old Electress had been in- 
duced to write a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
expressing ber readiness to come over if the Queen and 
Parliament should desire it.^ This letter had been 
made public during the discussions on this subject, and 
had given great displeasure to the Queen, while the 
Electress was no less incensed when she found her 
inclination disregarded. In several interviews both 
with herself and her son, Marlborough was able to con- 
vince them that the Ministers m England had meant 
them no unkindness, and had done their best to secure 
the succession of their House. On concludihg l;p 
visit at Hanover Marlborough went on to the Hague, 
where, as he writes, “ I have not been idle one minute,” 
and from whence in company with Sunderland he re- 
turned to London on the last day of the last month. 

Already, at the Hague, Marlborough had received a 
letter from Grodolphin pressing him to draw closer to his 
recent allies the Whigs, and Marlborough had answered: 
“ I shall with all my heart live friendly with those that 
have shown so much friendsMp to you and service to 
the Queen.” On the first Sunday ^er Ms return, the 
6th of January, a dinner was given by Secretary Har- 
ley to cement the new alliance. There were present 
besides Marlborough and Godolphm, Boyle and St. 
John, Halifax, Sunderland, and Cowper. Somers also 
had been invited but had gone to cOup.'tiiy’ll^liSl. 
The scene is described with much spirit ip. 06wper’s 
Private Diary. “ After Lord Treasurer was- gone, who 
first went. Secretary Harley took a glass, and drank 
to love and frien^hip and everlasting union ; and 
wished he had more Tokay to drink it in ; we had 
drank two bottles, good but tMck. I replied Ms WMte 

> See lihia letter at leugtli in tlie Farliameutarj Historj, toI. vi. p. 6S0. 
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Lisbon "was best to drinlc it in, being very clear. I chap. 
suppose be apprehended it, as I observed most of the — 
company did, to relate to that humour of his, which 1?06. 
was never to deal clearly or openly but always with 
reserve, if not dissimulation or rather simulation ; and 
to love tricks even where not necessary but from an 
inward satisfaction he took in applauding his own cun- 
ning.” It is plain from this entry how rife jealousies 
were still. 

yhe two Houses met again as usual after the Christ- 
mas hoHdays, but transacted no further business of 
importance. Dispirited by its late reverses the Tory 
party remained at gaze ; and the Session was closed in 
quiet with a Speech from the Queen on the 19th of 
March. 

Pubhc interest however was now centered, so far as 
home-affairs were concerned, on the pending treaty for 
a Scottish Union. The Commission for Scotland was 
issued on the 27th of February ; that for England on 
the 10th of April. According to precedent in both 
cases the former was in Latin and the latter in English. 

The members were thirty-one on each side. In the 
Scottish list, besides many persons of rank and olB.ee, 
there were also several independent country-gentlemen; 
as Clerk of Pennycuik and Lockhart of Carnwath. 

On the English side there was more attention to 
routine, the Commissioners being for the most part the 
heads of Church and State, but comprising also some 
chief men out of office, and above ^ Lord Somers, 
whose clear and pervading genius proved to .be the 
master-spirit of the whole. 

The two Commissions held their first meeting on the 
16th of April in the Council-chamber of the Cockpit 
near "Whitehall, the place which had been appointed for 
them. Their first day was taken up with introductory 
speeches from Mr. Cowper the Lord Keeper of the 
Grrcat Seal in England, and the Earl of Seafield the 
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— business 'when they met next on the 22iid of the month. 

1706. Then the Lord Keeper on the part of England formally 
proposed : That the 'two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland be for ever united into one kingdom by the 
name of Great Britain : That the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain be represented by one and the same Par- 
liament ; and That the Succession to the Cro'wn of the 
United Kingdom be fixed according to the stipulations 
of the English Act of Settlement. 

To these terms the Scottish Commissioners made 
some demur. It is plain from their counter-proposals, 
though most cautiously worded, that they desired the 
Union to be not legislative but only federative, like 
that of the Dutch States or the Swiss Cantons, But 
the English Commissioners stood firm. They dedsiijed 
that in their judgment nothing but an entire 
of the two kingdoms would settle perfect and lasting 
friendship between them ; and they declined to continue 
the treaty on any other ground. Met at once by this 
explicit intimation the Scots yielded. Next day they 
gave in their acceptance of the first proposals, on 'the 
condition that there should be full freedom of trade, 
and a comm'unication of aU other advantages, between 
■the two kingdoms. The English Commissioners an- 
swered frankly that they regarded this condition as the 
necessary consequence of an entire Union. 

Thus the foundation at least was happily and securely 
laid. The further progress of this treaty and its final 
issue shah be related after I have traced in some' detail 
the campaigns of this memorable year in MMfers, 
Italy and Spain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MAiiLBOEOXi&H reached the Hague from England on the 
26 th of April. But although as in former years he 
made the Hague his starting point he designed a far 
different sphere. Recent experience disinclined him 
equally from two proposals which at this time were 
pressed upon him — the one tirom the Emperor to co- 
operate on the Moselle with Prince Louis on the Upper 
Rhine — the other from the States of HoUaud to join his 
army to theirs and act, not unattended by their Deputies, 
in Flanders. Marlborough on the contrary desired that 
they should, as in his Blenheim campaign, place a smaller 
body of their troops under his sole command j with these 
and his English to march to Italy, and join once more 
his tried friend Prince Eugene. 

Combined with this great project there was a smaller 
also. Marlborough had been for some time in com- 
munication with the Marquis de Guiscard, who was a 
refugee from the Cevermes, and profuse of promises 
as is the wont of exiles. He was certain, he said, the 
Protestants of Languedoc would rise in arms once more 
as soon as a friendly force appeared in sight of their 
hills. Both Marlborough and St. John lent an ear to 
his representations, and had directed twelve regiments 
of foot with some dragoons to assemble at Portsmouth, 
there to embark, as soon as the arrangements should be 
ready. The troops were to be headed by Lord Rivers, 
and accompanied by De Guiscard with other French 
Protestant officers. Landing at Blaye near the mouth 
of the Gironde they would endeavour to raise the 
Cevennes in insurrection, and failing in that object they 
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might bmm the ships at Rochefort on their return. In 
any event it -was thought that this expedition would 
prevent the French from sending reinforcements either 
to Italy or Spain. 

Wisely framed as might bo these two projects they 
were found incapable of actual execution. The jealousies 
attending every wide confederacy here came into full 
play. Thus does Marlborough report on the 9th of 
May: “I am so tired that you will excuse my not 
^ving you any other account of Cadogan’s voyage to 
Hanover but what you wiU see by the Elector’s inclosed 
letter. He obstinately persists in letting none of his 
troops noarch, notwithstanding he very much approves 
the project (of Italy). The Danes and Hessians have 
also excused themselves upon their treaties; go ^at 
though the Pensioner and tiie town of Amsterdam, 
approved of sending the forty squadrons and forty 
battalions, now that they must of necessity be of the 
English and Dutch only they dare not consent, since it 
must leave them in the hands of the strangers, for so 
they call the Danes, the Hanoverians, and the Hessians.” 

An untoward event upon the Upper Rhine increased 
the perplexities of the States. Marshal Villars, having 
received a reinforcement from the Netherlands under 
Marshal Marsin, suddenly toqk the field and attacked 
the Margrave of Baden with great success, forcing the 
German lines on the Hotter, and reducing Drusenheim, 
and Haguenau which contained the principal magazines. 

With this recent instance of French dariM .before 
them the Dutch were more than ever 
Marlborough depart for Italy. , If he woincf%h1/Temain 
they offered to give him in secret thfe choice of their 
Field Deputies, or to instruct these gentlemen to conform 
on aU points to his wishes. Finafly though with great 
reluctance the Duke yielded. It was agreed that an 
auxiliary force of 10,000 men should be at once des- 
patched to Prince Eugene ; and that, besides those on thq 
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Upper Rhme, iJie remaming troops in English, or Dutch 
pay should under the command of Marlborough act on 
the side of Flanders. The plan being thus determined 
at the IlagiTe, the Duke set out for the army on Sunday 
the 9th of May. His chagrin is apparent in his letters. 
“ God knows I go with a heavy heart ; for I have no 
prospect of doing any thing considerable,” 

At this very moment however — so much should 
gloomy prognostics be distrusted — ^fortune had in 
store for him one of the brightest of his triumphs. 
When he left the Hague the English and Dutch troops 
were still apart, but they effected their junction at 
Bilsen on the 20th ; and tihe Danes, who were rapidly 
pressing forward, came in shortly afterwards. Thus 
combmmg, the army advanced upon Flanders in nearly 
the same direction as last year. Officers and men 
were in high spirits, and Marlborough, could he but 
find the opportunity, was eager to engage. 

Marshal Villeroy on his part had already taken the 
field. Ever too sanguine and vainglorious in temper 
he was persuaded that Marlborough could not so soon 
have gathered his whole force together, and he fully 
relied on his own superior numbers and superior skill. 
He did not even deem it necessary to await the commg 
of Marsin, who was already on his march with eighteen 
battalions to join him from Alsace. Thus he writes to 
the King : “ I am convinced that it must be for our 
advantage to risk a battle ; above all if the enemy have 
to come and attack us. Your Majesty’s troops are fine ; 
their courage is elated by the news of our late suc- 
cesses ; and everything leads us to expect a happy 
issue if we come to a geiieral action,’ ^ 

The same confident spirit pervaded his ranks. As 
Marlborough states when writing to Godolphin on the 
day after the event : “ the General officers who are taken 
tell us that they thought themselves sm-e of victory, by 

‘ Mdmoues uuliUuies de la Succession d’Espague, vol -vi p. 20. 
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— - ihcm the best troops of France.” The nmubers how- 
1706. ever were most nearly matched. According to Marl- 
borough’s statement in the same letter, the French had 
128 sqnadxons and 74 battalions, while ilarlborongh 
himself had 123 of the former and 73 of the latter. The 
French may be reckoned at 60,000 and the Allies at 
62,000 men. 

The English commander was now steadily advancing 
towards the sonrees of the Little Gheet. It was just 
beyond the site of the French lines demolished by the 
Allies in the preceding year. There on the forenoon 
of Sunday. May the 23rd, he appeared in sight of the 
French. General Cadogan led ^e van at the head of 
six hundred horse. Two of the columns that followed 
marched along one of those strange old Qhatiiaadae 
which in France and Belgium are known by the naihe*^ 
of Queen Brunehaut ; the others proceeded in parallel 
lines ; and Marlborough, no longer fettered by Dixtch 
trammels, had determined to attack that very day. 

ViUeroy was well prepared to receive him. Close to 
the Little Gheet sources stands the village of Ramillics, 
which has given its name to the battle which ensued. 
Behind the village the ground rises and forms a gently 
xmdulating, plain, the highest ground in aU Brabant. 
It was from this slope of EamiUies that the French 
Marshal, when the fog of the forenoon had cleared, 
descried for the first time the approaching columns of 
his foe. lie at once ranged his own army in order of 
battle on the ground which he had already reoanfi^lpd. 
His left was at the back of the village of ; 

his right at a barrow which is called tihb ^6jnb of 
Ottomond, and wMch crowns the summit of the plain. 
From the Tomb of Ottomond the ground fijls away to 
the village of Tavier and the marshes that bordler the 
Mehaigne. Tavier was protected hy a French detach- 
ment, and better still by its swampy ground. Opposite 
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to Tavier also there was swampy ground at the Little 
Gheet sources ; and it was through the interval between 
these two morasses that the Allied onset on Ramillies 
must be made. Thus on the whole the French were 
posted in concave round the segment of a circle 
extending from Autre-Eglise to Tavier. 

While ViUeroy was thus drawing out his army he 
was joined jfrom Brussels by his colleague the Elector 
of Bavaria. His Highness approved the selection, and 
acknowledged the strength, of the ground. Marlborough 
meanwhile, accompanied by Overkirk, was intently 
eyeing it and them. He saw that the concave order 
of the French would expose them to some disadvantage 
in rapidity of movement. Pie saw moreover that the 
Tomb of Ottomond was in truth the key of them positiou, 
since from thence the entire field of battle might be 
enfiladed. The object was therefore by a sudden ettbrt 
to overpower the French right, audtliis, as Marlborough 
thought, might best be achieved through a preliminary 
feint upon their left. 

The battle was begun about three o’clock by a mutual 
caunouade. An hour afterwards Marlborough, pursuing 
his skilful stratagem, made a vigorous demonstration 
against Autre-Eglise. The feiut was entirely success- 
ful. Both ViUeroy and Maximilian hurried off to the 
threatened quarter, drawing with them a considerable 
corps of infantry from the centre and right. Then 
Marlborough, seizing his opportunity and masking his 
onset by the aid of some hollow ground, sent forward 
his columns, and fell with fury upon Tavier and 
Eamillies. Tavier where the French were weak was 
quickly carried, but Ramillies made a most resolute 
resistance. The Elector and French Marshal, seeing 
but too late where would be the brunt of battle, came 
back with all speed from Autre-Eglise; they could not 
however regain the ground which Marlborough had 
already won. 
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OJIAP. In spite of this early advantage there were still some 
, ^ fluctuations of fortune. The Dutch Marshal, Overkirk, 

1706. made a gallant charge, and with good effect, upon the 
French cavalry by Kamilhes ; but after his first success 
was himself assailed and his ranks thrown into confusion 
by a counter charge from the maison du roi. Marl- 
borough seeing the disarray spurred up to the rescue. 
Eiding in front of his men he was recognised by a small 
party of French dragoons, who closed round and sought 
to make him prisoner. He endeavoured to extricate 
himself by making his horse leap a ditch, but he failed in 
the attempt and was thrown to the ground. Upon this 
his aide-de-camp Captain Molesworth dismounting sup- 
plied him with another horse. His equerry Colonel 
Bingfield was holding the stirrup and helping him up, 
when a cannon-ball carried off the. Colonel’s head,. 
Thus narrowly was Marlborough’s precious life pre- 
served. 

Again on horseback however and preserving at aU 
times his presence of mind, Marlborough though severely 
bruised was enabled to shake off his assailants and to 
rejoin his lines. The Dutch cavalry was rallied; other 
foot advanced; and Marlborough, putting himself at 
the head of his own horsemen in triple rank, led them 
to a combined charge on Eamillies where the French, 
taken in flank from Tavier and already wavering, now 
gave way. The village of Eamillies was thus carried at 
half-past six o’clock. Next was gained the Tomb of 
Ottomond commanding the entire plain. Then Yflleroy 
and the Elector saw that the day was decided, and 
thought only of making their retreat in as good order 
as they could. Like brave men had they behaved in 
the battle; like brave men also they bore up against 
defeat. 

The object of these chiefs was now to gain the pass 
of Jodoigne, and from thence the fortress of Louvain. 
But at the very outset some baggage-waggons being 
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upset and obstructing the way, while the hindmost of cxtAP. 
the defeated army still came pressing on, the retreat . 
quickly grew into a rout. Many of the French soldiers 1706. 
disbanded to the right and left, and flung their muskets 
to the ground. All their baggage and nearly all their 
artillery was lost. Their rear was pressed by Marl- 
borough and Overkirk far beyond Jodoigne; nor did 
these commanders halt till two o’clock in the moiming 
and two leagues from Louvain. Even then the pursuit 
was continued by Lord Orkney with some squadrons of 
light horse to the very gates of the city. 

Entering Louvain in dismal plight with the remains 
of the French army, Villeroy and Maximilian held a 
consultation by torch-light in the market-place. They 
decided that they could not hold the city; and they 
continued their flight by the Brussels road. Thus on 
the foUowmg day were Louvatn and the passage of the 
Dyle left free to the Allies. 

Of this battle of Ramillies it may be noted that the 
fighting, though severe, was far less protracted than at 
Blenheim. It scarcely in its foil brunt endured above 
an hour and a half. The French were from the first 
out-generalled, and appear to have felt that they were so. 

In killed and wounded, in prisoners and deserters, their 
entire loss has been computed at 15,000 men. The Allies 
owned to having above 1,000 slain and above 2,500 
wounded. Among the former were five Colonels and 
the gallant Prince of Hesse. 

On the day after the battle Marlborough sent Colonel 
Richards with the good tidings to England. There it 
was most cordially welcomed. The Queen appointed 
the 27th of June as a day of Public Thanksgiving, 
while Addi'esses of Congratulation came pouring in 
from every quarter. Yilleroy on the other hand is said 
to have lingered several days before he could prevail 
upon himself to send a courier to Yersaflles with the 
news of his disaster. A subsequent letter to the Iving 
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reveals liow bitter was his anguish. “ Sir, although in 
my heart I am not conscious of ajuy self-reproach, I 
know that I can never appear before your Majesty with- 
out recalling to you the cause of great affliction; and 1 
assure you. Sir, that death is nothing in comparison of 
so cruel a thought.”® But, as after Blenheim, Louis 
showed himself magnanimous. When Yilleroy came 
next to Yersailles the great Kmg in receiving him said 
only : “ Monsieur le Mar^chal, at our age good fortune 
deserts us.” ® 

Marlborough during this time was pursuing his suc- 
cess. Appearing at the gates of Brussels he fomid the 
French retire from the city. Of the brother Electors in 
exile he of Cologne fled to LiUe, he of Bavaria to Alost; 
while the magistrates admitting the victors haet^lii^ to 
proclaim the Archduke their rightful Sovereign as Mag 
Charles the Third. Well might Marlborough write at 
this time with no unbecoming exultation: “You will 
see that we have done in four days what we should have 
thought ourselves happy if we could have been sure of 
in four years.” * 

Nor could the French on leaving Brussels maintain 
the line of the Scheldt. ChamiUart the Minister of 
War came for a few days from Y ersailles to examine 
with his own eyes the state of the army, but he came 
only as a witness of fresh reverses. Yilleroy felt him- 
self unable with his far diminished numbers to make a 
stand agamst Marlborough or to run the risk of another 
battle. He retired almost to the frontiers of France, 
leaving Flanders protected by its fortresses aloiie. 
Moreover the people of the country showed a strong 
disposition to side with the victorious. At Ghent and at 
Bruges the Allies were warmly welcomed. Oudenarde, 

® Letka au Eoi, Is 8 Jam 1706 fiist mleiyiew (Mdm vol t p 133, 
M^mouefl militaues, vol vi p 41 ed 1829) 

* Voltaiie, SiSde de Lome XIV, * To the Duchess, Biusaels, May 
Iflrol 1 p 328 , ed 1762 “ Cela fiit 27, 1706 

WmiflTirtiflfi' i” SB'} B St Simon of this 
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a strongliold which King William had besieged in vain, 
opened its gates without a blow. “ So many towns ” 
writes Marlborough “ have submitted since the battle 
that it really looks more like a dream than truth.” ® 

Marlborough was now intent on besieging Antwerp ; 
but that necessity was spared him. As the army of 
Yilleroy was withdrawn to its own frontier the tie of 
cohesion between the French and the Flemings loosened. 
Thus a schism broke forth at once between the French 
and Walloon regiments which composed the garrison of 
Antwerp. The latter having at their head the Governor 
of the citadel, the Marquis of Terracina, acknowledged 
King Charles the Third and opened their gates to Marl- 
borough, while the French, according to a convention 
which they had concluded, were permitted to march out 
with all the honours of war. 

Availing himself of this interval of leisure Marl- 
borough repaired to the Hague. Ho remained there 
ordy one day — the 10th of June — but even in that 
short space was able to reconcile the Dutch Govern- 
ment to his farther schemes. Then returning with all 
speed to his army he proceeded in conjunction with 
Overkitk to invest Ostend. That important fortress 
which in the last century had cost the Spaniards a 
siege of three years and a loss of fourscore thousand 
men yielded to the attack of the Allies in nine days. 
The garrison, about 6,000 strong, beat the cham^e 
on the morning of the 6th of July and were 
allowed to proceed to France, but without military 
honours and under an engagement not to bear arms 
against the Allies for a period of six months. Ere 
they left the place however the greater number, being 
Walloons by birth, consented to enter the service of 
King Charles. A squadron of ships from England had 
cooperated in the siege; and in the harbour of Ostend 
were found two men-of-war, the one of eighty and the 
• To the Duchess, from near Ghent, May 31,1706, 
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onAP. oilier of fifty guns, besides forty-five smaller vessels — 
these also among the spoils of success. Thus rapidly 
1?06. did the chief cities and fortresses of this mncb disputed 
province fall into the hands of the Allies. As Marl- 
borough by the battle of Blenheim had rescued Ger- 
many, so it may be said of him that by the battle of 
Biamillies he conquered Flanders. 

Far from resting on his laurels however after the re- 
duction of Ostend, the English chief at once proceeded to 
invest Menin; a stronghold which commanded the line 
of the Lys, and which in its fortifications was regarded 
as one of the master-pieces of Vauban. Meanwhile 
the King of France, having learnt from Chamillart how 
downcast and faint-hearted were now the troops of 
VUleroy, felt it essential to send them a new chief. His 
choice fell on the Duke of Vendome who was then o«an- 
manding in Italy ; and in place of V endome he apjJointM 
his nephew the Duke of Orleans with Marshal Marsin 
as adAniser and guide. We find Vendome on assuming 
his new post write to Chamillart in most anxious terms. 
He describes the broken spirit of the ofiicers since their 
late defeat, and the awe which they felt at Marlborough’s 
very name.® Under such circumstances Vendome durht j, 
not attempt to raise the siege of Menin which Marl- 
borough had commenced on the day before the date of 
this letter. Menin made a resolute resistance and held 
out tin the 22nd, when on a capitulation the garrison 
retired with warlike honours to Douay. The reduction 
of this fortress cost the Allies no less than 3,000 men. 

Next, Marlborough turned his arms to Dendejahoj^d. 
There the French had let out the water in the Juices, 
BO as to place great d iffic ulties in the way of an attack. 

® “Tout le monde i?! est pres la. oompagnia, mais j’espftie y trouver 
d’6ter son clftpeau quand on nomine plus do reasouTce ” Vandfime k Oha- 
le nom de Marlboiougli. Si lea sol- millart^ de Valenoiennes, le 6 Aodt 
date et les caTaliers dtaient de mdme, 1706. Hdm. millt. toI. vi. p. 94. 
il n’y aurait qu’d piendie congd de 
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Nevertjh.ele6s Marlborough, prevailed, making the gar- ohap. 
rison prisoners of war. Thus he writes to Godolphin: 

“ That place never could have been taken but by the 1706. 
hand of God, which gave us seven weeks without any 
rain. The rain began the next day after we had pos- 
session and continued till this evening. .... I believe 
the King of France will be a good deal surprised when 
he shall hear that the garrison has been obliged to sur- 
render, for upon his being told that preparations were 
making for llie siege of Dendermond he said: ‘they 
must have an army of ducks to take it.’ ” 

Ath was the subsequent object. Here again Marl- 
borough after a twelve days’ siege made himself master 
of the place by capitulation on the fourth of October, 
the garrison remaining prisoners of war. He had hoped 
to proceed to the reduction of Mons; but the back- 
wardness of the Dutch in supplying stores withheld 
him; so that Ath was the concluding trophy of this 
glorious campaign. 

While thus engaged in conquering the Low Countries 
Marlborough had been greatly embarrassed with the 
question of their future government. The Archduke 
being acknowledged as Kmg, it seemed to follow that 
the nomination of Governor must rest with him, or 
with his brother the Emperor as administering his 
affairs in his absence. Charles had indeed left at 
Vienna a blank paper signed by himself, and- to be 
filed up by Joseph. When therefore the tidings of the 
victory of Ramillies came to the Imperial Court, Joseph 
in a transport of gratitude inscribed the Duke's own 
name in the vacant space. It was a post of immense 
emolument as wcU as power; and Marlborough was 
much inclined to accept it with the Queen’s consent. 

The Queen and her Ministers were well pleased. 

They consulted Somers and Sunderland as chiefs of the 
Whigs, and found them well pleased also. These Lords 
— so Godolphin writes to Marlborough — “ seem to think 
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OTIAP. there ifc no reason for the Dutch not to like it as much 

as wo do.” Here however Lord Somers failed in his 

1706. usual sagacity. So far from relishing the scheme the 
Dutch viewed it with extreme aversion. They utterly 
denied the right of the Emperor to fix the government 
of the Low Countries before their own Barrier was 
decided. Nor could they disguise their jealousy at the 
idea, that so many commands, so many powers, should 
be concentrated in Marlborough. These sentiments ex- 
tended even to Pensionary Heinsius and others like him, 
the warmest friends of Marlborough personally and the 
main stay of the English alliance. 

It was the more necessary to consult the sensitiveness 
of the Dutch upon this point since any disregard of it 
would have inclined them to a separate peace. A secret 
proposal for that object had already been made to 
.in the course of the preceding winter on the part‘hf 
France. They had been lured by the prospect of com<*J< 
mercial advantages. They had been promised that the 
Low Countiies should be erected into an independent 
State to serve them as the best of Barriers. It was cer- 
tain that France would renew such offers or higher still 
at the first favourable opening, and it was probable, con-». 
sidering the strong Gallican party at the Hagua,' that 
any disgust given to the friends of England migM.turn 
the scale in behalf of the former and wholly aetachr 
the Kepublic from the cause of the AUies. 

Marlborough therefore saw at ohee thafr it was re- 
quisite to yield; and he did so with exc^ent grace. 
“Assure the States” — thus he writes to — 

“ that they need be under no difficulty; $inc^ if they 
t.bmk it for their service I shall with pleasure excuse 
myself from accepting 'this commission.” Finally it 
was agreed, notwithst^ding some angry remonstrances 
from Vienna, that the two Maritime Powers should for 
the time share the Government of the Low Coimtries 
between them ; each to appoint commissioners who 
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should form a council and administer aU affairs in the cuap. 
name of Charles the Third. ^ 

In Italy the Trench had formed great expectations. 1706. 
It was intended that the Duke de La Feuillade should 
undertake the siege of Turin. He was son-in-law of 
Chamillart, who accordingly strained every nerve to 
augment his forces and ensure his success. It was also 
intended that the Duke of Vendome with another body 
should keep in check and if possible repulse the army 
of Prince Eugene. Vendome began weU. Marching 
through the night of the 18 th of April, he fell upon 
the Germans at Calcinato near the Lake of Garda. 
Taking them by surprise he put them to the rout with 
the loss of several thousand men in slain and prisoners. 
Eugene himself was not present. He had been delayed 
beyond the Alps in mustering his tardy reinforce- 
ments, and he did not arrive till the day after the 
action. Then he found it necessary to continue the 
retreat and withdraw the army to the left bank of the 
Adige. 

On the 22nd of May La Feuillade began to invest 
Turin, while the Duke of Savoy who had left the city 
hovered round with a body of light troops, watching an 
opportunity and burning to prevent or at least protract 
the ^jge. Meanwhile however the position of Eugene 
*was much improving. The reinforcements which he 
had brought from Germany, and those which Marl- 
borough had despatched to him from Holland, made his 
army more than equal to Vendome’s. Early in July 
he was enabled to pass the Adige and a fortnight after- 
wards the Po. 

It was then that in pursuance of the orders from 
Versailles Vendome departed for Flanders while the 
Duke of Orleans and Marsin arrived. Eugene skilfully 
availed himself of the slight confusion inseparable from 
a change of command. Through the month of August 
he gained post after post, and drew nearer and nearer to 

Q 
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onA?. Turin. Then corahining his forces Avith tho'ic of the 
^ Buko of Savoy they marched together on the i)cloaguorcd 
1706. city; while the Duke of Orleans and Marsin in hke 
manner feh back on La Fouillade. 

From the heights of the Superga and on the morning 
of the 6th of September, Eugene side by side with 
Yictor Amadeus was surveying the French lines. The 
enemy might have fifty thousand men; and they no 
more than forty; still they were decided to give battle. 
Dmdng this time an anxious Council of War was being 
held by the French chiefs. The Duke of Orleans was 
for marching forward and charging, but Marsin and 
De Feuillade counselled — and their counsel prevailed — 
rather to await the attack within their lines. 

Next morning then the 7th of September apd at 
break of day, Eugene led his army to the onset, IsijjrII 
supported by a s^y from the garrison under General 
Count Daun. The battle was well contested, and during 
two hours dotrbtful, but the genius of Eugene prevailed. 
The gallant Marsin fell mortally wounded, according 
to his own prognostic felt by him in secret over since 
he crossed the Alps.’' The Duke of Orleans also 
was struck both on the thigh and wrist, and compelled 
to quit the field; and the French were put to flight 
with the loss of many thousand men. Had thc 3 |,bcen 
promptly pursued their entire army might have been 
destroyed, or dispersed in a few days. But the 
Ministers at Vienna were intent on the reduction of 
the Milanese; and had made this a primary object with 
Eugene. There was little dilBiculty; as Eugene ap> 
prooched, the French found it necessary to retire from 
all the districts which they held in King Philip’s name; 
leaving only small garrisons in the citadels of Milan 
and Lodi and other such strongholds. 

This appears from axerj curious he had predicted it, and it "waB fiist 
letter whidi he wrote to OhamiUait printed lu the hldmohes militaires 
the day hefoie the hatUe, it went de ia SucqesBioa d’Espagne, vol. n, 
inclosed to his Confessor to be de- p 277, 
h\eied only in case of his death, aa., 
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Spain was now the scene of remarkable vicissitudes. cnAP. 
Even before the close of the preceding year the Court . 
of Madrid, incensed at the sudden revolt of Catalonia 1706. 
and Yalencia, had sent a body of seven thousand troops 
under the Count do Las Torres to recover the lost 
ground. The first step of Las Torres was to lay siege 
to San Mateo, where Peterborough had placed a small 
garrison of some hundred Miquelcts commanded by 
Colonel Jones. Peterborough himself had hastened 
from Barcelona to Tortosa. He had with him no more 
than a thousand foot and two hundred dragoons, yet 
even with these was resolved on relieving the place. 

We find him in the first days of January write to the 
Governor of San Mateo, by no means in any dry ofidcial 
style : “Be sure upon the first appearance of our 
troops and the first discharge of our artillery, you 
answer with an English halloo, and take to the moun- 
tains on the right with aU your men. It is no matter 
what becomes of the town; leave it to your mistresses! 

Dear Jones, prove a true dragoon; preach this welcome 
doctrine to your Miquelets; Plunder without danger.”® 

There was another letter with false intelligence, which 
as Was meant Las Torres intercepted. So sldlfolly was 
the whole scheme combined that the Spanish General 
becaqie convinced that he was encompassed by far su- 
perior forces, and he raised the siege with precipita- 
tion, leaving his artillery behind him. 

The officers of Peterborough coxmselled birp to be 
content with this success. The season was wintry; his 
men were few; and the troops of Las Torres might at 
any moment rally and turn round upon him. Still 
Peterborough pressed onward. He came next to Nules, 
a walled town which, unlike the others of this province, 
was zealous for the house of Bourbon. The inhabitants, 
several hundreds in number, had enrolled themselves in 

* Punted under Lord Peteiborough's direction in Dr Pieind's Account, 
p. 2U, tA. 1707, 
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criA?. armlB, and had closed their gates. But Peterhorough 
riding forw^ard haughtily demanded a parley with their 
1 701) , chiefs. When these appeared, he declared that he would 
allow them only six minutes for consideration, and 
would wreak his full vengeance upon them if they pre- 
sumed to wait unto, his artillery came up. The towns- 
people scared at his confident tone, and ignorant of the 
fact which Peterborough had omitted to tell them that 
he had not with him even a single piece of cannon, 
agreed to a surrender. Advancing in this manner and 
prevailing by the mere terror of his name, Peterborough 
on the 4th of February entered in triumph the capital 
city of Valencia which his partisans already held. “ I 
call it a fine city,” says Captain Carleton, “ but sure it 
richly deserves a brighter epithet, since it is a common 
sa 3 nng among the Spaniards that the pleasures of 
Valencia would moke a Jew forget Jerusalem.” 

Peterhorough might now have expected some repose. 
But intelligence reached him — ^for he had always excel- 
lent intelligence, the reason being, according to Captain 
Carleton, ■^t he always maintained a good correspon- 
dence with the priests and with the ladies — that a Spanish 
force of 4,000 men was lazily advancing to support Las 
Torres, and had encamped in listless security at Puente 
de Higuera. The Earl at once devised a scheme to 
surprise them. He sent forward his troops by a night- 
march — crossed the river Xncar unperceived — and fell 
upon the Spaniards before they were aware of his ap- 
proach. Several hundreds became his prisoners, and the 
rest dispersed. This feat performed Peterborough fixed 
his head-quarters at Valencia, where he took to himself, 
much to the advantage of his cause, the duties of the 
Government, and divided Ms time between the avoca- 
tions of love and war, 

Not many weeks however were allowed him. The 
Courts both of Madrid and of Versailles felt most 
strongly the importance of recovering Barcelona. Por 
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this object Philip took the field in person, and called 
back the greater portion of his troops from the frontiers 
of Portugal. Louis sent a fleet fi'om Toulon, commanded 
by his son the Comte de Toulouse; and besides some 
stout soldiers from Roussillon, appointed as a guide for 
Philip and as the real chief of tiie besieging army, one of 
the Marshals of France, Tess4. Thus at the beginning 
of April Barcelona was closely invested both by sea and 
land. Charles had bravely determined to share the 
fortunes of the garrison. He was shut up in the place; 
and might become a prisoner of war in the event of its 
capitulation. As may be supposed in such a streight, 
there went pressing letters to Peterborough to entreat 
his aid. 

Nor did the Earl linger. He returned to Catalonia 
by rapid marches; but when there he found that of his 
Enghbh he could muster round him scarce 3,000, to be 
supported by an irregular body of Miquelots under the 
Count of Cifoentes. With such means it was manifestly 
hopeless to give battle to the 20,000 men of Marshal 
Tessd. AH that Peterborough could do for the present 
was to take post in the neighbouring mountains, and do 
his best to harass the besiegers. His main hope was 
fixed on the succours that were expected from England. 

Meanwhile, Tess4, on commencing the investment, 
made Montjuidh his first object. So careless were 
Charles’s Germans that even the recent breaches in the 
walla had never been repaired. Nevertheless the citadel, 
which the genius of Peterborough had surprised in a 
few horns, was maintained against Tessd for a period of 
twenty-three days. Then the commander Lord Done- 
gal having fallen, and the place become untenable, the 
garrison was withdrawn into the city, against which the 
Spanish batteries began to play. Happily at this most 
critical juncture the English succours came in view. 

These succours were of various kinds. The fleet which, 
commanded by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, had brought 
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out Charles in the preceding year, and had returned to 
. — r-^ England to winter, now came forth again commanded 
1706 , by Sir John Leake. In force and in equipments it was 
folly equal to that of the Comte de Toulouse. There 
was also a new commission to Peterborough for its 
command. By the former he was conjoined with equal 
powers to Shovel; by this he had fuU authority over 
Leake, only however on those occasions when he was 
himself on board. There was embarked the greater 
part of the sum of 250,000/., which on the news of the 
first success at Barcelona had been voted by the House 
of Commons for the service of King Charles. Such a 
supply was the more required since Peterborough had 
already with signal generosity strained his personal 
credit to raise in Italy for the public service the ?um of 
40,000/. On board there was also a body of English 
troops; at their head Ceneral Stanhope, who was more- 
over invested with diplomatic functions as English 
Envoy at the Court of Charles. 

“ Never ” — so writes Stanhope — “ did succours come 
ill a more critical instant; for enemies who had be- 
bieged the King for five and thirty days had made two 
breaches, one of which is practicable, and the other in a 
fair way of heing so. Their approaches were brought 
to the covered way, from which to the breaches they 
had not 150 yards to march to the assault.” ® Not an 
hour therefore was to be lost for the relief of Barcelona. 
Admiral Leake however, a brave and skilful but over- 
cautious man, though already equal or more than equal 
in force to the Comte de Toulouse, had resolved not to 
hazard an engagement until he should be joined by 
Admiral Byng with some further ships. Stanhope most 
earnestly urged the Admiral to press forward without 
delay, but the Admiral was not to be pei'snaded. No- 
thing remained for Stanhope but to send an express to 

® To Sir Cliarlea Hedges, offBarodona, May 9, 1700 (MS ), 
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shore and apprise Lord Peterborough of the Admiral’s oeap, 
determination. 

At these tidings the Earl took a step of smgular li'oe. 
boldness. He knew that French cruisers were plying 
along the coast, but he hoped to pass through -^em 
protected by the darkness, and to reach the English 
fleet unperceived. With this view he marched down at 
once to Sitges a fishing village on the seashore. Thei’e 
his oflS.cers, greatly astonished and concerned, saw him 
embark with a single aide-de-camp in a small felucca. 

All that night the Earl and his attendant rowed about 
but could see nothing of their ships. Next night their 
attempt was resumed, and with better success. They 
came up with the Leopard, one of the English men 
of war. Captain Price, a gentleman of Wales, who com- 
manded her, was amazed to find in an open boat and at 
open sea the person who had the Queen’s Commission 
to command the fleet. Peterborough going on board 
ordered the Royal Ensign to be displayed at the main- 
top masthead, that the other ships might see it waving 
as his symbol of authority as soon as the day should 
break. Meanwhile the pinnace was sent out with a 
notification to General Stanhope of his safe arrival, and 
with his orders to Admiral Leake — those orders being 
to sail straight on Barcelona and make ready to attack 
the French. 

It seems probable that if Peterborough could have 
reached the fleet on the first night of his search, instead 
of on the second, there would have ensued a naval 
battle fraught with glory to the British arms. But 
the time that intervened was not lost upon the Comte 
de Toulouse. He learnt the strength of Leake’s arma- 
ment; he was informed that it had already been, or 
would immediately be, joined by the squadron of Byng. 

To contend with such a force seemed to hiTu too un- 
certain a venture. He determined rather to raise tlie 
siege and return to France. When therefore on the 
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.oflAE. 9tTi of May Peterborougli and the English, fleet drew 
— Dear to Barcelona they found their naval enemies dis- 
1706. appeared. They entered the harbour without oppo- 
sition, and proceeded amidst loud huzzas from the 
people to land the soldiers and marines. As Peter- 
borough wrote to the Queen : “ I must not complain 
where there -is so much occasion for joy ; but when I 
spent two nights in a boat at sea to get on board the 
fleet, I was in hopes T might have given yom- Majesty 
some account of the other trust you have been pleased 
to honor me with; but a discreet retreat prevented 
those flattering hopes.” 

The object however of relieving Barcelona was most 
fully attained. The enemy’s land-forces followed the 
example of the sea. Marshal Tessd, when he found the 
Frendi fleet sailed away, and the English succoisrs 
landed, lost heart and desisted from the siege. In the 
night but one after he struck his tents and spiked his 
cannon, commending by letter his sick and wounded, 
and not in vaia, to the generous care of Peterborough. 
On the early morn of flie 11th accompanied by Philip 
he was in full march for the French frontier ; and they 
scarcely paused until they found themselves within it, 
namely at Perpignan. Thus it appeared as though the 
reverses at Barcelona were to drive the Bourbon King 
of Spain out of his dominions. 

There were two things which in popular impression 
seemed at this time to enhance the triumph of the 
Allies. As on the morning of the 11th of May the 
French were marching homeward in utter disarray 
the sun, that chosen device of Louis the Fourteenth, 
was obscured by a total eclipse. Secondly, as it 
chanced, the news of the raising the siege of Barce- 
lona, and of the defeat at Ramillies, reached Versailles 
within a few days’ interval of each other. Louis was 
perhaps the only man in France whose magnanimity 
was equal to these misfortunes. We find him late one 
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uight ■write to OhamiUart as follows: “E’vil tidings 
pour iu upon us from all quarters, but we must not 
let ourselves be do'vmcast, nor fail to do whatever can 
be done.” ^ 

Peterborough had by no means the same weU- 
balanced mind. When things go ill, we find him set 
no bounds to his railing ; when prosperously, he is full 
of vaunts. Thus from Barcelona at this period he 
writes to his wife in England: “You see my toils 
and good intentions are rewarded ■Ro.th perhaps the 
most remarkable successes that ever were.” His tone 
to the Secretary of State is almost as high: “As to 
what relates to Spain I am a stranger and a heretic, 
yet I have the power of a Dictator, of a tyrant, when 
the King is absent. In truth I do all, but the King 
himself is made use of to obstruct me almost upon all 
occasions; and it may be easily conceived how I am 
with Ha Ministers, whose avarice I cannot satisfy and 
whose plunder I am obliged to obstruct. ... I took 
the hberty to .think and inquire — a mortal sin in tHs 
country I ” ® 

The siege of Barcelona being thus successfully raised, 
and the public rejoicings over, there was held on the 
18 th of May a Council of War to determine the further 
proceedings. A forward movement was expected on the 
part of the Portugal army; and Peterborough urged 
upon Charles that theirs ^ould advance also — ^first 
proceed to Valencia, and thence march upon Madrid. 
Charles, although Hs personal courage has never been 
called in question, was by no means equally inclined 

^ "Toutes les nouTellea sont acca- 1706 (MS.). TMa letter in the tran- 
Uantea ; maia il ue faut point ae acript fills twentj folio pages cloaelj 
laiaser abattre ni manq^uer & fairs oe -written. ” Lord Peterborough.” — 
qui eat poaaible pour aoriir de I’dtat ao Godolphin aaya to Marlborough 
on noua sommea.” Louis XIV h — “baa written a volume to Mr, 
Chamillart, 1 Juin 1706, S. onze Secretary Hedgea.” (Ooxe’a Life 
ieures du aoir. voL iii. p. 88.) 

* To Sir Ohorles Hedgea, June 37, 
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OHAP. to adventurous courses. The advice of Peterborough 
- therefore only in psu-t prevailed, It was agreed that 

1?06, the Earl should take the leading part, and be conveyed 
with his iofantry by sea, while the horse should march 
by land to V alencia. Charles meanwhile with his Court 
and Ministers was to fix his head-quarters at Tortosa, 
and hold himself ready to proceed to Madrid as soon 
as Peterborough should have cleared the way. It 
was computed that the Earl would have with him in 
Valencia nearly 7,000 men, about half of them English ; 
and that an equal number would be left in Catalonia 
to escort the King and to garrison the fortresses. 

Before the close of May accordingly we find Peter- 
borough once again landed from the fleet, and fixed at 
his favourite abode of Valencia — ^in the brightf^„:o£ 
cities and by the bluest of seas. There he ^pplr^d 
himself with great zeal to his military objects, 
sent forward at once a detachment of 2,000 men under 
General Wyndham to besiege Requena the only strong- 
hold between him and Madrid. He formed schemes 
for reducing on his flank the strong castle of Ahcant. 
His singular energy was shown meanwhile in raising a 
regiment of dragoons with almost unparalleled des- 
patch. He bought them horses, drilled and disciphned 
them, provided them clothes, arms, and accoutrements, 
and in six weeks’ time had them ready to take the 
field. At the same time he had another opportunity 
to manifest his generous temper. There had been 
many disputes at Barcelona with respect to tte;.jpiEpney 
sent from England ; Charles claanung it ais 
disposal, and Peterborough poinlang out thUj it was 
already appropriated to the prescribed; services by order 
of the English Ministers. The Earl loudly complained 
of the insulting language used to him by the King on 
•this occasioE. -' . HevertheleBB when in the heginning of 
July Peterboroi'v%h ireceived a further sum of 10,000/. 
raised on his own fersonal.'predit, and all in gold., he 
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disregarded the personal affront and sent the whole to 
Charles. Unhappily he could not bridle his tongue or 
pen ; nor, even in the midst of his largesses, forbear 
insulting language also on his side. Thus he writes to 
Stanhope : “ I hope you are not so angry as not to 
take the money I sent you. I desire you take the King’s 
own note to repay me when he comes to Madrid; and I 
deaire-r-since he wants twenty pistoles I — ^that you will 
let him have it in his own power.” 

We find Peterborough remember also in the kindest 
manner some of the Valencian nobles. “ Make my 
compliments to the Marquis of La Casta, to the Count 
of Villa Franquesa, and to the Count of Cassall, telling 
them that because I knew they went out of Valencia so 
suddenly and unprovided, I take the liberty to send you 
two hundred pistoles a piece for them if they have 
occasion.” 

The Earl meanwhile was gaining much popular favor 
in Valencia by his gaiety and his magnificence. He 
gave both balls and buU-fights, lamenting only that the 
tamer race of the Valencian bulls deprived the latter 
festivities of the zest of danger. Nor, indefatigable as 
he was in his public cares, did he ever want some 
leisure for love-making. He was by no means duly 
mindful of his distant consort, the venerable Countess 
of Peterborough. On the contrary we find him in his 
letters a few months afterwards commemorate with 
much satisfaction “ my services to the little Marquesa” ® 
— ^the Marchioness that is of La Casta. 

On the frontiers of Portugal there was an able chief 
for Philip ; the Duke of Berwick lately advanced to 
the rank of Mar4chal de France. His force had been 
reduced to 5,000 men by the drafts made from it for 


® To Gen. Stanliope, Jan. 6, 1707. . Alexander TVaaer of Dotes. Their 
Peterhorough, who was hom in 1068, eldest son, Lord Mordaunt, sat in 
had married — even as a minor it Parliament so early as 1700. 
would seem — Oai’ey, daughter of Sir 
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CHAP, the siege of Baxcelona, and -was ill able to cope with 
.y^.' ... the 18 or 20,000 men of the Allies. As leaders of 
1706. these last were the Marquis Das Minas and the Earl of 
Galway ; the former for the Portuguese ; the latter for 
the English ; and both conjoined as colleagues, although 
Das Minas stood first in seniority of rank. A strange 
result of civil strife and religious persecution that 
Berwick an Englishman by both his parents should 
appear at the head of a French army, and be confronted 
by Galway a Frenchman by both his parents, yet now 
in command of English soldiers ! So ■thorough a trans- 
position is scarcely to be traced any where else in 
History. Ber-wick seems to have suffered no disparage- 
ment from his foreign birth ; but it was not so -with 
Galway ; and we find his ill-wishers among the dther 
English chiefs, as Peterborough for example, constantly 
sneering at him as “our French General.” Apart 
from any such unworthy prejudice, it can scarcely 1 
think be denied, that he owed his fi.rst promotion to his 
Protestant zeal much more than to his military talents. 

It happened besides that Galway, a brave soldier 
though on indifferent chief, had lost an arm last year at 
■the siege of Badajos. Ilis health since that time had 
languished, and he was scarcely equal to the toils of 
high command. Moreover he was imfortunate in being 
joined to a colleague, or rather a superior, so stubborn 
and untoward as the Portuguese Marquis appeared. 
Thus when Galway seeing the far diminished numbers 
of Berwick pressed for a speedy advance upon Madrid, 
Das Minas utterly refiised unless the right as the post 
of honor were yielded to the Portuguese in Spain. 
Galway, sooner than remain inactive, gave up the point, 
and thereby at a later period incurred a censure in 
Parliament. TheHouse of Lords resolved in 1711 thathe 
had “ acted contrary to the honor of the imperial Crown 
of Great Britain,”^ — ^which Crown by ■the way was 
* PaiL Hist. vol. -yi. p. 903. 
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BO constittited througli iJie Act of TJnion 'with Scotland, cnAP. 
and therefore at the time of Galway’s concession did — . 

not yet exist. 1706. 

Even with this concession however the Portuguese 
were to be drawn no further than about half-way to 
Madrid. They halted at the bridge of Ahnaraz, ex- 


pressiug a desire to return to their own country ; and 
it was -with some difficulty that Galway could bring 
them to 'the intermediate step of investing the frontier 
fortress of Ciudad Kodrigo. It held out but seven 
days ; and by that time the Allied chiefs, animated by 
the great news from Barcelona, agreed to suspend their 
dissensions and to resume their advance. First they 
occupied Salamanca, and next they marched upon 
Madrid. Philip on learning the danger of his capital 
had at once hastened thither from Perpignan by way 
of Pamplona, but he arrived only to depart again. lie 
found that it would be impossible to make any effectual 
stand, and therefore sending his young Queen and his 
Council of State to establish the seat of government at 
Burgos, he for his own part -with a soldierly spirit joined 
the camp of Berwick on the Guadarrama range. 

No further obstacle arising, the vanguard of the Allies 
headed by the Marquis of Villaverde entered the city of 
Madrid on the 25th of June. Two days later came their 
main body headed by Galway and Das Minas. They 
caused King Charles to be solemnly proclaimed, but 
appear to have done little else for bis service. They 
were joined however by some persons of high note, 
hitherto conspicuous on the other side. Thus the 
Primate of Spain, Cardinal Porto Carrero, not long 
since chief Minister of Philip, was now living in a kind 
of honourable exile at his See of Toledo. He combined 
with the Queen Dowager, who was a resident of the same 
city, and who had always been a German by inclination 
as by birth. They both eagerly welcomed a squadron 
of horse sent to Toledo by Das Minas, and hastened to 
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OEAP. acknowledge the Archdulce as their rightful Sovereign. 

The Queen cast off her sables and appeared with her 
1700. ladies in festivol attire, while the Cardinal, donning his 
Archiepiscopal robes, ohaunted a Te Deum in the Cathe- 
dral and gave his solenan benediction to the Austrian 
standards. 

Looking to these and other such defections — con- 
sidering also the ready acceptance of the Allies in 
Catalonia and Valencia and their prosperous progress 
along the Tagus and the Manzanares, it might have 
been supposed that the cause of Charles was now secure 
and that of Philip irrecoverably lost. But it speedily 
appeared that the contest in Spain was not of persons 
nor yet in truth of politics ; it was only a renewal of the 
ancient strife between the provinces of the Crovm of 
Aragon and the provinces of the Crown of Oastille. 
Had the wishes of the Spaniards themselves at IiMb 
period been able to prevail, they would have been again, 
as before Ferdinand and Isabella, a divided race. The 
more enthusiasm was shown to Charles by the people of 
the one Crown, the more did the people of tiie other 
grow from indifference to aversion. Galway and Das 
MiTifla at Madrid found themselves most coldly received. 
Few if any of the common rank would join their banner 
or give aid to their cause j while at the same period 
both Philip and his Queen, the one in his camp the 
other in her Court, received for the first time in their 
reign strong tokens of popular attachment. But on 
the other hand there now burst forth at Zaragoza a- 
revolution in behalf of Charles — a revolution 
seemed to be effected with entire unanimity, and which 
quickly extended to the whole of Aragon. There were 
also betrayed to Charles’s hands two most renowned 
strongholds, — Carthagena on the coast of Murcia, and 
Oran on the coast of Barbary. 

It seems probable, had only some man of active mind 
filled Charles’s place at this period, that he might have 
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turned to good account tlie popular favour of the east cnAP. 
of Spain, and triumphed over or anticipated the not yet 
developed aversion of CastiUe. His personal appearance 1706. 
was the one thing needful. So great and so unaccount- 
able seemed his torpor at this critical time that in many 
places they believed him to be dead. “ Several towns,” 
writes Peterborough, “ are very obstinate upon that 
persuasion.” And in another letter the Earl observes 
to Stanhope, “ You told me once you wondered at my 
temper upon the retreat of the Portuguese (iroin the 
bridge of Almaraz); but though it may seem strange to 
retire when there is no enemy, I think it more extra- 
ordinary not to advance towards a Crown.” ® 

Long before the date of these letters Peterborough 
had reduced Requena — ^had sent forward the same de- 
tachment to invest Cuenca — and had thus most eflfec- 
tually cleared the way to the capital. Stanhope, as the 
English Minister at Charles’s Coiut, had been pressing 
him to carry out the Resolutions of the Council of War 
held on the 18th of May. But the insurrection along 
the Ebro had suggested to Charles’s mind another 
scheme. He determined to keep clear of Peterborough, 
and .to advance upon Madrid by way of Zaragoza and 
not by way of Valencia. The true object, as Peter- 
borough vehemently declares in his letters, was that the 
“ Vienna crew ” might enrich themselves with the plun- 
der of Aragon. Considering their general character it 
is far from unlikely that such a motive may have weighed 
with them. Even the calmer Marlborough writing to 
Godolphin from Flanders in this same month of July 
observes that “ nothing ever was so weak, so shameful, 
so unaccountable in every point, as the conduct of the 
Prince of Lichtenstein and the rest of the King of 
Spain’s German followers.” But Charles had another 
motive of his own. He was extremely offended with 
Peterborough. The Earl’s contemptuous demeanor and 
* Letters dfited Valenoia, July IS and 20, 1706. 
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CHAP, insulting sarcaama liad stung him, to the quick. “1 
would not ” — ^he once cried to Mr. Crowe, who had been 
1?06. Stnnhopo’a predecessor at his little Court — “ I would 
not accept of Salvation if it came through Loi’d Peter- 
borough’s hands!”® As Stanhope reports to the Sec- 
retary of State at this juncture : “I find that he will 
venture the not going to Madrid at all rather than be 
carried thither by my Lord.” Yet at this very time 
the Ministers in England, little foreseeing such hostility, 
had drawn a still closer tie between the King and 
Peterborough, and conferred upon the latter the post of 
Ambassador Extraordinary at the Court of Charles. 

After long delays, against which Stanhope remonstra- 
ted in vain, Charles began his advance to Aragon. lie 
did not enter Zaragoza till the 18th of July, more than 
three weeks since the Anglo-Portuguese were at Madrid. 
Proceeding onwards he sent instructionfl to PetoKboi^il^h 
to march at the same time from Valencia, and 
him at Pastrana in Castdlle. There accordingly they 
made their junction on the 4th of August, the appointed 
day. But before that time Gnlway oud Das Mioas had 
found it necessary to leave Madrid. Their troops had 
wasted most rapidly in numbers, in part from the mid- 
summer heats, and in part from their own excesses. Pull 
six thousand had gone to the hospitals and of these the 
greater part had died. Berwick on the other hand had 
been receiving large reinforcements, and above all the 
Count of Las Torres, who had fled from Valencia with 
about four thousand men. Thus Berwick became more 
than a match for the Allied chiefs in the capital. These 
determined as a measure of prudence to sally forth and 
join their army to that of Charles, leaving only a few 
hundred Portuguese to take post at the Royal Palace. 
But no sooner had Ihey marched from the gates, thfl,Ti 
the population rose in arms, and a squadron of Spanish 

• Told by Mr. Orowo himself to mistrandated the Hrench word taM 
Mailboiough (Ooxe's Life, toL lii. p. as "health.” 

381 But Mi. Oiove ap-peais to have 
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horse rode in. Within two days the Portuguese at the 
palace were compelled to surrender for want of food ; 
and thus the whole city of Madrid was won back to 
Philip's power. Salamanca and Toledo in like manner 
resumed their old allegiance. 

Proceeding from Madrid Galway and Das Minas 
encamped near the small city of Guadalaxara. There 
on the 5th of August they were joined by the united 
force of Charles and Peterborough. Each of these 
divisions appear to have gazed with surprise at the 
scanty numbers of the other. The Anglo-Portuguese, 
as already shown, had much melted away. Stanhope in 
his despatches home computes them at little more than 

3.000 horse and under 10,000 foot. Charles and 
Peterborough had between them brought 1,400 horse 
and no more than 2,500 foot ; since besides the difficulty 
of exposing the latter to long and destructive summer 
marches, it had been necessary to garrison the strong- 
holds left behind them. During this period the army 
of Berwick had grown by degrees, it was said, to full 

20.000 men. 

With the Allies the multiplicity of Generals was 
even a worse evil than the paucity of soldiers. Galway 
held the older commission, and it was decided this 
summer by the Ministers in London that in the case 
of junction Galway should accordingly command. “ I 
tbiiik ” writes Godolphiu “ this is right for the Service, 
but how it may make my Lord Peterborough fly out I 
cannot answer.” ’’ It is therefore very highly to Gal- 
way’s honor that at Guadalaxara he called upon Peter- 
borough, and expressed his readiness to serve imder his 
orders until he could obtain his own recall from Eng- 
land. But Das Minas when consulted positively refused 
to join in the proposal, and insisted on his own seniority 
of rank, so that rf Galway’s offer were accepted Peter- 

^ To the Duke of Marlborough, July 19, 1706. 
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CDAP, borougb. would still be controlled by tbia arrogant and 
froward Portuguese. 

1706. Peterborough devised a plan of bis own. __ He pro- 
posed that there should be four distinct Corps d’Arm^e 
— himself to command the same English as before 
with the addition of the Catalan or Valenciau levies— 
Galway the English serving in combination with Das 
Minas — Das Mmas the Portuguese — and the Count de 
Noyelles the Dutch ; each of these Generals to receive 
no orders except from Charles as King of Spain.® Such 
a scheme might have succeeded when the reference was 
to some far-famed chief as Marlborough or Eugene; 
but with a young and inexperienced Prince like Charles, 
it could lead only to confusion and failure. No wonder 
if Charles himself shrank from the perilous responsi- 
bility. 

Another offer of Peterborough was to 
recovery of Madrid by a oour nn ahAttry ^ 

6,000 men. Here again he was resisted oh the |plea of 
wanting bread. His proud spirit, Oonscious of great 
services, chafed at heirg in such a manner and by such 
men overruled. It was a situation not unhke to that 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley when, immediately after gaining 
the battle of Vimeiro, he found the orders from England 
place him beneath two other Generals of superior rank 
and far from equal genius. But Sir Arthur with re- 
solute wisdom remained at his post, and Peterborough 
quitted his. Eor the Earl in his mortification now 
proposed to take his departure from the army. 

A plea was by no means wanting. Even his first 
instructions had left him considerable latitude as to 
assisting the Duke of Savoy. But he had recently 
received another despatch from the Secretary of State 
Sir Charles Hedges, dated Whitehall, June the 19th 

• Letter to the Hiug dated Guede- vdlame that cemtaina many yaluahle 
laxiua, August 8, 1706, and printed documents, most unshilflilly oom- 
in Dr Fieind’s Account, p US, a piled. 
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Old Style. Wlien that despatch was written the affairs 
of the Duke of Savoy were supposed to be in great . 
extremity from the iuvestment of Turin. Sir Charles 
deemed it “an absolute necessity ” to reinforce His 
Highness, and he therefore enjoined that three at least 
of the Queen’s regiments should be sent to his aid from 
the coast of Spain. It was left free to Peterborough 
to join or not to join the expedition as he pleased. This 
despatch was produced by the Earl at a Council of War 
held in the palace of Guadalaxara on the 9th of August, 
and he expressed his wish to act upon it. 

Many men of no less genius than Peterborough have 
on decisive occasions overreached themselves by an 
exaggerated estimate of their own importance ; and it 
is a hard lesson of life to leaim how little we are 
missed. Considermg his talents and his services, the 
English commander may have thought that he should 
be pressed to stay. But the very contrary happened. 
Unhke Marlborough he had never understood that 
conciliation is among the main duties of a chief. His 
bitter sarcasms, both by word and writing, had keenly 
offended those with whom he acted. Soldiers and 
civilians all rejoiced to be rid of him. King Charles 
above all was well pleased. Even at Zaragoza, so long 
as Charles believed the Portugal army to be entire and 
well-established, he had urged the Earl by letter to 
proceed to the Duke of Savoy’s aid, and assured him 
that his presence would not be needed at Madrid. How 
he warmly commended Peterborough’s zeal, and entirely 
approved his design. In another respect also he ob- 
served, that besides the relief of the Duke of Savoy the 
Earl might do good service by his voyage ; he might 
raise among the bankers of Genoa a loan for the subsist- 
ence of his army ; and with this view the King gave 
him full authority to mortgage, if it should be requi- 
site, any part of His Majesty’s dominions. lie might 
also, it was said, on coming back with the fleet, mate 
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an attempt on Port Mahon ; a conquest held to he 
most important as affording a good haven, and enabling 
the Queen’s ships instead of returning home every 
autumn to winter in the Mediterranean. 

With these views, and well laden both with full 
powers and with compliments, Peterborough set out once 
more for the coast. He brought away with him only 
some fourscore troopers for an escort, and was to take 
on board a part of the foot left behind in Valencia or 
Alicant. On his journey like a true Knight Errant he 
did not fail of adventures. Before he could come up 
with his baggage which was on its way to Madrid, it was 
assailed near the small town of Huete, and plundered of 
plate and other valuables to the amount of at least eight 
thousand pistoles. Peterborough, full of ire, threatened 
condign punishment, and the townspeople, ftill of terror, 
promised ample restitution. They offered to pay down 
the amount db oontado, that is, in ready money.' Btit 
Peterborough, ever most generous, would take nothing 
for himself. He desired that an equal value of their 
newly reaped com should be forwarded free of charge 
for the supply of the army whose command he had just 
relinquished. 

Huete supplied a second incident of quite another 
kind. It was reported to the Earl that, on a threat 
which he had made of burning the town, one of the 
most beautiful ladies in all Spain had taken refuge in 
the Convent. This building stood upon a small rising 
ground within the walls. Peterborough immediately 
discovered that no spot could be more proper for a 
fortification. It might be his duty to consfruct new 
works; it might be his duty to leave a sufficient 
garrison. Making no secret of the scheme, he went 
with Captain Carleton as an engineer to inspect the 
place. It was not long ere the Lady Abbess, attended 
by the fair fugitive, sallied forth in great alarm to be- 
seech his kind forbearance. Peterborough listened 
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with, iadulgence to her entreaties; and gazed with 
admiration at her friend. Nothing further was heard 
of the fortifications ; but the Earl appears to have pro- 
longed his stay at Hnete for two or three days. 

On resuming his journey Peterborough proceeded 
first to Valencia, and next by sea to AHcant. There he 
hastened by his presence the capitulation of the castle, 
which by his orders had been for some time past be- 
sieged. There he also conferred with the Captains of 
the fleet, and learnt to his infinite mortification that 
orders from England had come despatchiug one-half 
the ships on a special service to the West Indies. This 
would put an end for the present year at least to aU 
idea of an attack on Port Mahon. There was also 
news from Italy, not as yet officially communicated but 
told by Rumour with all her thousand tongues — how 
the Abies had gained a battle- -and how the siege of 
Turin was raised. As sometimes and strangely happens 
with great events, the first reports were even a little 
in anticipation of the real fact — ^the decisive victory 
achieved by Prince Eugene on the 8th of September. 

Tidings such as these might web. have induced 
Peterborough to relinquish, or at least suspend, his 
voyage. But he appears at this time to have set his 
heart upon Italy, and was determined under any cir- 
cumstances to go onward. A Council of War, consist- 
ing both of land and sea officers, was held in. AHcant on 
the 17th, when the members acknowledged the pressing 
want of funds both in fleet and army, “ and no money 
to be hoped for but by the Earl of Peterborough’s 
endeavouring to obtain it at Genoa.” Therefore, as 
the Officers proceed to say, “ we have been forced to 
approve the resolution taken by the said Earl to go in 
person.” It is plain that theirs was by no means a 
very willing acquiescence. The Earl however em- 
barked, but, considering the news from Italy, decidec^ 
to leave behind the troops that had been asked. 
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CHAP. Setting sail from Alicant on the 22nd of September, 
a voyage of seven days brought the EngHsh chief to 
1706. Grenoa. There he found most fully confirmed the 
decisive results of the recent victory. His own part 
was now to fulfil only the duties of a money-broker, 
for which he was least of ah men qualified. But be- 
sides these, he rashly engaged in some secret negotia- 
tions with the Duke of Savoy and other Italian princes 
— negotiations for which no authority had been given 
him, and from which no advantage either to himself or 
to the public ensued. 

During this time the Allies had marched from Grua- 
dalaxara. Desiring to maintain themselves at least a 
little longer in Castille, they had encamped at Chinchon 
to the north-east of Aranjuez. Das Minas was pressing 
that their retreat should be made towards Ihe Portugal 
frontier; and his wish would have prevailed hilt,'^at 
Berwick with his augmented army lay between. TO? 
Allies therefore fell back in the opposite direction 
beyond the borders of Valencia, and there took up their 
winter quarters. They could not prevent Berwick 
from hesiegmg and retaking their last conquest of 
Cuenca ; and they also relinquished Carthagena, which 
was judged to be not tenable. Thus ingloriously to 
them ended a campaign which had begun so weU. 

Nor were their future prospects very cheering. Thus 
does Stanhope state the case to Godolphin : “ I have 
already hinted to your Lprdship the drift of Count 
Noyehes to form two bodies against next spring, that 
he may command one of them, either alone or under 
the King. In pursuance of that scheme the Count 
presses to separate the English troops. My Lord 
Galway does what he can to keep them together until 
my Lord Peterborough returns firom Italy. If the 
Queen continues to have two Generals here it may 
seem proper to have two armies ; but if our business be 
to beat the enemy, I believe we ought to have but one. 
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It is I think evideiit beyond contradiction, that had onr 
forces been joined this stiminer the work had been 
finished. We are now extremely weakened, and the 
enemies grow stronger.” 

In England these events Ascited no small surprise. 
We find St. John as Secretary at War address Stan- 
hope as follows in a secret letter : “ Whilst we were re- 
joicing with the Duke of Marlborough in the City over 
very bad wine, for the great success of Her Majesty’s 
arms in the last campaign, arrived your brother with 
letters of the 29th of October from Valencia. What 
a wretched condition are our affairs in Spain reduced 
to ! And how practicable an enterprise is become des- 
perate ! 1 do not undertake to give you an account 

of the reflections which people here make on this sub- 
ject, nor of the measures which the Queen takes to 
retrieve the great disadvantages which have been sus- 
tained in Spain. No doubt but our new Secretary of 
State my Lord Sunderland does this at large. My own 
opinion is, that the Court you have to do with must 
be new-modelled, and that the King stands as much 

in need of able Ministers as of good troops My 

Lord Rivers wRL be with you long before this letter, 
and with this reinforcement I hope you will be in a 
condition to support and extend yourselves. I do not 
yet know what troops, if any, will be sent to Portugal, 
but sure a diversion must be made on that side ; and 
none of any consequence can be expected, unless to a 
body of Portuguese there be joined a head jErom our 
troops.” ® 

During the whole of this year Marlborough was 
intent on diplomacy no less than on war. By the 
desire of his colleagues in England he had sought to 
obtain from the Dutch, and subsequently fipom other 
Powers, a guarantee of the Protestant Succession. The 
Dutch however declined any positive answer. Their 

" Letter dated "Whitehall, December 24, 1706 (MS ). 
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onAP. olDject was to require m return a settlement of their 
_7 ” . Barrier aftcording to their pretensions ; and their preten- 
1706. eions were now most unreasonably high. They desired 
not merely some cautionary fortresses, such as they held 
before the war, but whole districts and even provinces 
to be added to their dominions. Such a scheme was by 
no means agreeable to England, and it was of course 
most bitterly resented by the Emperor, at whose own 
or brother’s expense it would have to be effected. The 
displeasure was not confined to the Cabinets of "Vienna 
and St. James’s, nor yet limited to this subject alone. 

“ It is certain ” — so writes Marlborough at this time — 

“ that the Dutch carry everything with so high a hand 
as not to be beloved anywhere.” ^ 

Other discussions with Holland arose firom the offers 
of France. King Louis had for some time past earnestly 
desired to put an end to the war; and the r^oonshdiS' 
asters to his arms in Flanders, in Italy, in Spain, addedf ^ 
of course not a little to his pacific resolutions. For 
this object he made overtures through divers channels. 
One by the Elector of Bavaria seemed at first to be 
without his sanction or knowledge, and on the Elector’s 
own account. Another more direct came from Cotmt 
Bergueick, Intendant of the Netherlands, to Pension- 
ary Heinsius. It was as yet only tentative and not 
officially avowed. But the proposals comprised the re- 
linquishment to the Archduke of Spain and the Indies 
— a Barrier for the Dutch JtepubHc — a recognition of 
Queen Anne’s title — and considerable commercial ad- 
vantages to both the Maritime Powers, on condition that 
the k^dom of Naples with Sicily and Milan should 
remain as a separate sovereignty to Philip. Even the 
mere rumour of such terms made a great impression on 
the Dutch. As Marlborough writes to Godolphin, “ It 
is publicly said at the Hague, that France is reduced to 
what she ought to be, and that if the war should be 
^ To the Lord Tisasuier, fiom Qrametz, Sept 20, 1706. 
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carried further it would serve only to make England 
greater than it ought to he.” 

It was not long before the Pensionary in confidence 
consulted the Duke upon these terms; and here is the 
Duke’s answer. “ As a good* Englishman I must he of 
the opinion of my country, that both by treaty and in- 
terest we are obliged to preserve the monarchy of Spain 
entire. At the same time as a friend, I must acknow- 
ledge that I believe France can hardly be brought to a 
peace, unless something be given to the Duke of Anjou, 
so that he may preserve the title of King. I think 
that of Milan is unreasonable, since it would make 
France master of the Duke of Savoy and all Italy.” 
But within a few weeks the objections of Marlborough 
grew far more intense. We find him say to Godolphin : 
“As yet nothing has been pi'oposed but a Partition 
Treaty, which is not only dishonourable to the Allies 
but iu length of time destruction.” * Acting on these 
latter views, and straining to the utmost his influence 
with the r uling statesmen in Hollaad, Marlborough 
prevailed so far that the public proposal of France — ^to 
open conferences for the negotiation of peace — was 
solemnly declined, the Dutch Deputies declaring that 
the Eepublic would abide by ite Allies, and accept no 
overtures for a pacification without their concurrence 
and approval. Thus was the continuance of the war 
decided ; and both parties prepared for the next cam- 
paign. 

On reviewing these transactions, we may probably 
incline to think that the zeal of Marlborough against 
France carried him much too far. Even admitting to 
be valid the objection against the relinquishment of 
Milan to Philip, no such objection would apply against 
his retention of Naples and Sicily. It would have been 
a Treaty of Partition such as King William had planned 
and many leading statesmen, Marlborough himself in- 
* Letteis of Marlborougli, August 21 and November 16, 1706, 
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OHA’P. eluded, liad agreed to. Wliy then should that Partition, 
-which, was so readily adopted in 1700, be so bitterly 
1706. denounced in 1706? It might be deemed inadequate 
after the glorious successes of Marlborough and Eugene, 
but how could it have become such utter “ dishonour 
and destruction? ” 

For my part it does appear to me, as I have elsewhere 
argued, -^t the Treaty of Partition during the hfetime 
of Charles the Second was iusulting and unjust. But 
after the decease of that monarch and his Will in favor 
of France — after the acceptance of that Will by both the 
Maritime Powers and by other European States — I con- 
ceive that the question had changed. To surrender 
Spain and the Indies besides the Netherlands to the 
next Prince of the House of Austria, as France now pro- 
posed to do was, to yield the very gist of the diaOTte. 
Instead of distant cousins and not Mends, as -whih^eo- 
pold and Charles the Second of Spain, it would 
two brothers, bound in close amity and concert, on the 
thrones of "Vienna and Madrid. It would thus provide 
in the most efficient manner an equipoise to the might 
of France, and enable the Allies -Mthout any future risk 
to assign Naples and Sicily, and perhaps Milan also, as 
the portion of the retiring King of Spain. I therefore 
presume to think as did the Dutch statesmen of the 
time, that the offer of Louis, though no doubt not spon- 
taneous, though no doubt extorted from him by his late 
reverses, did in fact concede the main object and design 
of the Grand Alliance, and might well have been accepted 
as at least the basis of negotiations. Had a peace on 
that basis ensued it would have averted a large effusion 
both of blood and treasure in the years to come, and 
would have secured to the Allies far better terms, as 
regarded the probable balance of power, than they 
fii^y were able to attain. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The basis for the TJnion with Scotland having been 
determined, the Commissioners on both sides applSfed, 
themselves with vigour to their task. Several of them 
showed themselves able, in their conduct, and many 
persevering and pertinacious in their claims. But 
by degrees the genius of Somers won to itself a quiet 
preemmence, and it was to him rather than to any 
other person that the prosperous result should injustice 
be ascribed. 

By far the hardest to adjust were the questions of 
taxation and trade. Debates on them were continued 
from the 29th of April to the 7th of June. It was 
proposed by the English Commissioners in one compre- 
hensive phrase “ that there be the same customs, ex- 
cises, and aU. other taxes, and the same prohibitions, 
restrictions and regulations of trade throughout the 
united kingdom of Great Britain.” The Scottish Com- 
noissioners desired rather to discuss the matter in 
detail ; and their wish was granted ; but they quickly 
came to the same conclusion so far as trade was con- 
cerned. Points of taxation on the contrary were fought 
one by one. It was pleaded on behalf of Scotland that, 
before that country would be able to bear its part in the 
heavier imposts of England, it must enjoy for some 
years to come the prosperous fruits of the Union. On 
these grounds it was asked, and finally it was conceded, 
that there should be granted to Scotland an exemption 
from certain taxes, those especially which by Acts of 
the English Parliament were at a fixed period to deter- 
mine. Such were the Window Duties and a portion of 
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Stamp Duties expiring on the 1st of August 1710, 
— and the tax on coals to cease on the 30th of September 
1706. the same year. The Salt Duty was more difficult to 
deal with, as being permanent in England; and the 
Scotch felt its great importance, since it bore so much 
on their curing of fish. At last it was agreed that they 
should enjoy an exemption for a limited period, namely 
seven years. 

''Moreover the English Commissioners had, even from 
the outset, owned that since Scotland would sustain an 
immediate loss fi?om an uniform system of taxation, 
England might in justice be expected to offer compen- 
sation by an immediate payment of money. This sum, 
thus acknowledged in principle, though at first undefined 
in amount, was discussed under the name of “the 
Equivalent.” Scottish writers have acknowledged that 
the idea once promulgated tended not a little to recon- 
cile the Scottish statesmen to this measure. It smoot^ds^ 
away a whole host of difficulties real or pretended ; it 
served, as Dr. Johnson once observed of public dinners, 

“ to lubricate business.” 

To fix the exact sum for this Equivalent proved far 
from an easy task. Statements and calculations in great 
detail were now produced.^ It was computed that the 
total revenue of England came to 5,691,^03?., that of 
Scotland to only 160,000^. Even this amount was not, 
as in the case of England, actual but in some measure 
prospective ; since it induded the addition — ^Md on it is 
true with a most gentle and forbearing hand — which it 
was designed to make to the Scottish Land-tax, raiding 
it from 3,600?. a year to no more than 48,000?. as 
against the 2,000,000?. which the same impost produced 
in England. These last numbers, even allowing for the 

^ These documents are inserted in found that De Poe has put them to- 
the Second Appendix to De Poe’s gether -with great carelessuess, and 
'very ponderous History of the Union ^at the numbers are not always coiv 
(i. voL folio, 1700). But Mr. Burton rectly hslauced (Hist, of Scotland, 
who took the pains to verify them note at vol. i. p. 412). 
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great indulgence ehown. on this occasion to the lesser 
kingdom, manifest how very small, when compared ^ 
to the English, were at this time tiie incomes of the 
Scottish landowners. F eudal power iudeed might make 
them some amends. They had heritable jurisdiction 
where their brethren of the south had comfortable rent- 
rolls; the service of men iustead of the payment of 
money. 

The debts of England partly permanent, and in part 
for terms of years, gave a total of 17,763,842Z., while 
those of Scotland were so complex and varyiag between 
nominal and real that they were found to be incapable 
of any quite accimate statement. They were taken in 
round numbers at 160,000Z., being one year of the 
annual revenue. These Scottish obhgations it was 
intended to discharge at once, so that there might be 
only one National Debt for the one united kingdom. 
In the same spirit regulations were framed to estab- 
lish an uniform coinage, and also an uniform system of 
weights and measures;® Some discontent was felt that 
in ttiese cases there was no reciprocity; the standard of 
England being always adopted as the rule. Yet it 
might not unfairly be pleaded that the customs of the 
majority if adopted were the more likely to gain a foot- 
ing and prevail in the entire island; and that if some 
temporary inconvenience must result even from the 
changes that tend most to lasting good, it was best that 
this inconvenience should be borne by what was at that 
time incomparably the smaller and the less commercial 
people. 

With these documents before them, and computing 
as best they might the probable results of an uniform 
or nearly uniform system of taxation, the Conomissioners 

" For the ciineucy in Scotland at tisli coins is mentioned “ a Daiien. 
this peiiod see espedally Leake’s His- pistole of King William.” Was tkoie 
tonoal Account of English Money, p. also a Glencoe pistolef 
400, ed 1746. Among these Scot- 
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0^1?. anally Exed the Equivalent at 398,085/. lOs. This 
— -y- * ....- sum when duly voted by the House of Commons was 
1?06. to be applied — partly in payment of the puhhe debts of 
Scotland — ^partly in payment of the stockholders of the 
Darien Company with interest, that Company itself to 
he dissolved — and partly in compensation for losses by 
the coinage. The surplus, it was stipulated, should 
bfiff spent in the promotion of the Scottish fisheries and 
such other “ manufactories and improvements ” in 
Scotland as might tend to the prosperity of the United 
kingdom. 

So great had been the difELculties which attended 
these financial questions that the Commissioners more 
than once almost despaired of solving them. The Queen 
was advised that her presence might perhaps promote a 
satisfactory conclusion. It appears from the Minutes 
that Her Majesty did accordi^ly attend the Heelings 
upon two occasions, when she sat down in her Ohalir of 
State, exhorted the Commissioners to despatch, and 
heard the Proposals and Resolutions read. 

As the financial questions drew near to a settlement 
the political were found far more easy to adjust. It 
was agreed that Great Britain should be the designation 
of the united island; the name of Scotland to be merged 
in the name of North Britain. It was agreed that the 
Crosses of St. George and St. Andrew should be con- 
joined in the flag of the united kingdom. It was agreed 
that the Arms of the two countries — ^the three lions 
passant and guardant Or, and the lion rampant Or, 
within a double tressure flory and counterflory, 
should be quartered with all heraldic honours. #a:^ 
agreed that the united kingdom should have a new 
&eat Seal. 

As regards the House of Commons the English party 
proposed that Scotland should be represented by thirty- 
eight members. Even Scottidi writers have observed 
that if taxation be taken as the measure of representa- 
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tion, and if it be remembered that tbe Scots of that time 
had asked and boon allo'wed to limit their share of the 
Land-tax to one-fortieth of the share of England, it 
■would follow -that as an addition to the 513 members 
of Parliament returned by England, Scotland was en- 
titled to demand no more than thirteen. But even 
thirty- eight seemed by no means adequate to the claims 
on other grounds of that ancient and reno'wned king- 
dom. The Scottish Commissioners stood out for an 
increase, and the English Commissioners finally con- 
ceded forty-five. 

The Peers of England were at this juncture 185 and 
the Peers of Scotland 154. It was intended that the 
latter should send representatives to the former, and 
the proportion was settled according to the precedent 
that was just decided. The 45 members from Scotland 
when added to the 513 from England would make one- 
twelfth of the whole; and 16 Peers from Scotland 
when added to the 185 fi:om England would also make 
about one-twelfth of the whole. Sixteen was therefore 
the number adopted; and the mode of election both of 
Commoners and Peers was left to be determined by the 
Parliament of Scotland, before the day appointed for the 
Union, that is the first of May 1707. 

By this treaty Scotland was to retain her heritable 
jurisdiction, her Court of Session, and her entire system 
of law. The Presbyterian Church as by law established 
was to continue unaltered, having been indeed excluded 
from debate by the express terms of the Commission.® 
Such then was the tenor of the Articles of Union, as 
subscribed at the Cockpit on the 22nd of July, 1706, 
and next day in due form presented to Her Majesty. 
Some few of the Commissioners were however on ^vers 
grounds absent or dissentient. Of the thiriy-one on 

' Quod licitum non eiit dictis Scotictmao ut nunc per leges staliilita 
Oommisaionoriis de alteratioiie cul- sunt ullo modo tractaie.” Scottish 
ths diacipliuoe aut regiminis ecclesiae Commisidon, dated Feh. 27, 1706. 
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either side the Articles 'wox’c signed by twenty-seven of 
the English and twenty-six of the Scots. 

It has been observed of the Treaty which was pro- 
jected in 1706 and accomphshed in 1707, that it was 
indeed a great blessing both to England and Scotland, 
but a blessing because in constituting one State it left 
two Churches.* There seems to be implied some praise 
on that account to the framers of the Scottish IJnion, 
and some blame to the framers of the Irish. In truth 
however both the praise and the blame are undeserved. 
The framers of each measure did no more than leave 
Untouched and confirm the Church which they found 
established. To propose a new establishment in either 
country would have been at these periods the wHdest of 
aH wild schemes. In 1707 any attempt for the restora- 
tion of Prelacy would have stirred up such a storm of 
passion north of Tweed as would have made- ajp 
utterly impossible. In 1800 it might have been fearaB®^ 
to endow the Roman Catholic priests as Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed, but the idea of rendering their’s the Estabhehed 
Church of Ireland in the place of the Protestant never, 
it may be said, even entered the mind of any states- 
man of that time. 

The Articles of Union having been by Lord Somers 
laid before the Queen, and Her Majesty having in gra- 
cious terms received them, there remained the not less 
necessary duty of submitting them to both the Legisla- 
tures. It was resolved by the Government with ex- 
cellent policy that they should be first decided by the 
Parliament of Scotland, so as to avoid an;^, evepj the 
smallest, appearance of constraint or compplaon bh &e 
part of the more powerful country. 

With this view the meeting of the English Parliament 
was deferred, while the next and as it proved the last 
Session of the Scottish began on the 3rd of October. 

* See the remaiks to that effect of Lord Macaulay m his Hisioiy of Eog;- 
lond, vol. 111 . p. 267. 
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It had been resolved after much deliberation to send 
once more the Duke of Queensberry as Lord High ^ 
Commissioner, and it must be owned that this choice 
was justified by the result. His Grace appears to have 
profited by past experience, and in the arduous task 
which was now assigned him to have shown no lack of 
sagacity and skill. With him went as Secretary of 
State the Earl of Mar, a young nobleman of ready 
talents but versatile politics, recently connected with 
the Tory if not the Jacobite party. “ Many of them,” 
says Lockhart of Carnwath, “ esteemed him an honest 
man and well inclined to the Royal family ” — ^that is, 
to the exiled House.® How fatally for himself that 
attachment was manifested nine years afterwards my 
readers need scarcely be reminded. He had been one 
of the Commissioners for Scotland at the Cockpit con- 
ferences, and distinguished himself by his active and 
useful support of the Government scheme. 

The Session was opened as \xsual by the reading of a 
Royal Letter, in which the Queen earnestly pressed the 
proposal for an Union, which she said “ wiU secure your 
reli^on, liberty and property, and remove the animo- 
sities among yourselves.” For the moment however 
these animosities were only the more inflamed. Eagerly 
and promptly did the divers parties array themselves for 
battle. The Government had secured the powerful aid of 
that well-organised section which was called the Flying 
Squadi’on. They had also on their side by no means 
all but a large part of those who were interested in the 
progress of trade and manufacture, and who had the 
sagacity to foresee how greatly these would be promoted 
by a thorough incorporation with England. Opposed to 
them there was in the first place the compact phalanx of 
the Jacobites, or as they termed themselves the Cavaliers. 
There were also many men with no kind of leaning to 
the Exiled Family but jealous in their national pride, 

> Lockhart Papers; rol. 1 p, 114 
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and deeply impressed with the persuasion, that the 
honor and independence of their coixntry were now nt 
stalco. As the foremost of this class may he named 
Fletcher of Saltoim and Lord Belhaven. 

But the strangest alliance that the friends of the 
Stuarts formed at this time was with those whom so 
long as they held the power they had mercileasly perse- 
cuted — with whom in the evil days of Charles the Second 
their favourite arguments had been the boot and thumb- 
screw — I mean the so-called “hill-folk,” the followers 
of Richard Cameron. These men viewed with horror 
any closer union with a country which was Idee England 
embued with the abominable sin of Prelacy. Sooner 
than admit such an idea they were ready to make com- 
mon cause with their ancient persecutors. 

But it was not the Cameronians only. The Earl of 
Marchmont writing at this juncture to Lord Somers 
complains of the Ministers of the Kirk “ whereof 
declares “ by far the greater part, being young men of 
little experience and warm zeal, are too easily imposed 
upon.” Thus in some cases at least they gave ready 
access to the jealousies that were industriously instilled 
into them ; and of these jealousies the Earl of March- 
mont ftirther writes : “ Truly, my Lord, they have no 
foundation save one, that is the reckoning and judging 
the Protestants in England of all degrees and ranks to 
be void of not only all conscience and honor but of 
humanity itself.”® — ^We may conclude however from 
other authorities, that in fact only a small minority of 
these Kirk Ministers took part with the oppositiem. 

In the Highlands the common people at thid'p®d.^d 
busied themselves little with State affairs. In the 
Lowlands, so far as can be traced, they had at the outset 
no iH feeling to an Union. But every passion was now 
appealed to, and every prejudice, inflamed by a host of 

* Letter dated Edin1)urgli, Nov. 9, 1706, and printed in the Moichmont 
Papers, toI. iii. p. 803. 
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pamphlets which, the Jacobites put forth. To the 
Jacobites indeed it seemed a question of life and death, v. 
The settlement by law of the Succession in the Hanover 
line would preclude all uncertainty at the demise of the 
Crown, and leave no scope for the heir whom they 
designed. 

Directed from a central Junta there now came up 
Addresses from divers counties and towns pra 3 Tng the 
Parliament not to pass the Union. These Addresses, 
though they make a good show in their enumeration, 
appear to have lacked weight in their signatures. Cer- 
tain it is that the dominant party paid them no regard. 

“ They will serve to make kites,” so, speakiag in Parlia- 
ment, said the Duke of Argyle. 

Edinburgh however was of course the place where 
the opponents of the measure could malce the largest 
play. There the Union would no doubt entail upon 
the shop-keepers some loss of custom; upon the burgesses 
some loss of dignity. There it was natural that some 
ferment should arise. A crowd had been wont to gather 
in the High Street in the afternoons, since the meeting 
of the Parliament, to do honor to the Duke of Hamilton 
as chief of the Anti-Unionist Peers. It was their habit 
to escort the sedan-chair of His Grace back to his apart- 
ments in Holyrood. On the 23rd of October, ’as it 
chanced, there was a larger crowd than usual, though 
consisting chiefly of apprentices and hoys. It chanced 
also that they were disappointed of their Duke who had 
gone to visit another Peer. Upon this, as the next best 
pastime in their power, they went to assail the house of 
a former Lord Provost, a man of the opposite side. The 
tumult was of the slightest kind and quelled with the 
utmost ease by a party of soldiers from the Castle, hut 
it was magnified into some importance by the exagger- 
ations of party writers. 

By that time the Parliament had already sat three 
weeks. It had been employed in some preliminary 
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skiraushes on the Minutee of the late Commission — ^the 
ohject being for each party to try its strength and de- 
termine its future course. But now the promoters of 
the measure deemed it right to bring its general prin- 
ciple to a decisive issue. Shall there be an Union on any 
possible terms ? — such was the question raised by a 
vote to be taken on the 4th of November upon the first 
Article, with the understanding (in their own words) 

“ that if the other articles of the Union be not adjusted 
by the Parliament then the agreeing to and approving 
of the first shall be of no effect.” There ensued a great 
debate well worthy the solemn occasion. Seton of Pit- 
medden, one of the Commission, spoke a well-reasoned 
essay in support of the measure. Against it the Duke 
of Hamilton delivered a spirited harangue. We may 
conclude that Argyle and Mar and many others would 
not be wanting. But beyond all doubt the pallm,y(rf 
oratory was borne off by Lord Belhaven. That not)!^'^ 
man then fifty years of age^ was of Revolution prin- 
ciples, and had commanded a troop of horse for King 
William at the battle of Killiecrankie. Bluff and burly 
of aspect — ^looking like a butcher as his adversaries 
said — and with little or no experience of public speak- 
ing — ^he rose undauntedly to the height of this great 
argument. He was sustained by an inward and impel- 
ling sense of right, by the consciousness that he was 
pursuing no selfish object nor underhand intrigue, by 
the conviction, however unfounded, that his cormtry 
was now on the brink of dishonor and of ruin. His 
speech against the whole scheiife of Union, carefully 
elaborated, was among the most striking and successfiil 
that the record of Parliament displays. 

It is worthy of note that this speech while intended 

^ Mr. Burton (EQst. of Scotland, accurate Peerage of Scotland gives 
toL i. p. 460) describes bim at the the exact date of bis birth as July 8 , 
time of bis speech as "the young 1660. 

Lord Belhaven.” But Douglas’s very 
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to produce, and in fact producing, a strong popular ohap. 
effect, abounds witb refined and classical allusions wbicb ^ 
do not seem well adapted to the lower classes. Its 1706. 
gloomy prophecies however are within the reach of all. 

With these the orator sets out. He has thirteen para- 
graphs, each worked out with artistic skill, to show how 
the divers ranks and classes in Scotland would suffer 
from an Union if it passed; and each commencing “ I 
think I see.” Of these paragraphs here follow (with 
one exception) the four last. 

“ I tbink I see the honest industrious tradesman 
loaded with new taxes and impositions, disappointed of 
the equivalents, drinking water in the place of ale, 
eating his saltless pottage, petitioning for encourage- 
ment to his manufactories and answered by counter- 
petitions. — I think I see the laborious ploughman with 
his com spoiling upon hie hands for want of sale, 
cursing the day of his birth, dreading the expense of 
his burial, and uncertain whether to marry or do worse. 

— I think I see the incurable difficulties of the landed 
men, fettered under the golden chain of equivalents, 
their pretty daughters petitioning for want of husbands, 
and their sons for want of employments. — ^But above 
all, my Lord, I think I see our ancient mother Caledonia, 
like CsBsar sitting in the midst of our Senate, ruefully 
looking round about her, covering herself with her Roy^ 
garment, attending the fatal blow, and breathing out 
her last with a et nr quoque mi phiI ! ” 

In another part of his speech Lord Belhaven exclaims : 

“ We may bruise this Hydra of division, and crush this 
cockatrice’s egg. Our neighbours in England are not 
yet fitted for any such thing. They are not under the 
afflicting hand of Providence as we ore. Their circum- 
stances are great and glorious; their Treaties are pru- 
dently managed both abroad and at home; their Generals 
brave and valorous, their armies successful and victorious, 
their trophies and laurels memorable and surprising . . 
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OEAP. . . and above all, tlicae vast riches, the sinews of wav, 

, , and without which ail the glorious success had proved 
1V06, abortive. ... It is quite otherwise with us, my Lord. 
We are an obscure poor people, though formerly of better 
account; removed to a remote corner of the world, with- 
out name and witliout alliances, our posts mean and pre- 
carious. . . . What hinders us then, my Lord, to lay aside 
our divisions, to unite cordially and heartily together in 
our present circumstances, when our all is at stake? 
Hannibal, my Lord, is at our gates; Hannibal is come 
within our gates; Hannibal is come the length of this 
Table; he is at the foot of this Throne; he will demo- 
lish this Throne if we take no notice; he will seize upon 
these Regalia; he will take them as our spolia opima; 
and whip us out of this House never to return again. 
For the love of God then, my Lord; for the safetjy and 
welfare of our ancient kingdom, whose sad circumBtaw^ 

1 hope we shall convert into prosperity and happiness 1 

To this noble piece of declamation there was no coun- 
ter-argument at the time attempted. Only after a pause 
the veteran Marchmont rose np, and said amidst laughter 
and cheering ; “ My Lord, I have hoard a long speech 
and a very terrible one, but I think a short answer will 
suflBlce and it may be given in these words ; ‘ Behold he 
dreamed; but lo I when he awoke, he found it was a 
dream.’ ” 

The division that ensued, like most other divisions in 
onr Parliamentary annals, seemed to he scarcely at all 
affected by the preceding eloquence. There were 116 
votes in favor of the Article and 83 against it. Hence 
we see that the Plying Squadron, of which the force is 
given by one of its chiefs as 24,® held at the outset the 
fate of the measure in its hands. 

But although the speech of Lord Belhaven might not 
convince nor even charm his audience it was far other- 
wise with his readers. The speech was immediately 
* Eail of Maiohmont to Loid Someis, Nov. 0, 1706. 
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printed and reprinted in thousands of copies. It flew 
from mouth to mouth and from hand to hand. Scarce 
any broad-sheet that did not reproduce some passages. 
ChimiDg in as it did with many noble sentiments and 
also with some narrow prejudices, it made a lasting 
impression upon the Scottish people; and is to be ranked 
as one main cause of the umpopulariiy into which shortly 
afterwards the Act of Union fell. 

Up to this time the opponents of the Union had 
prevailed upon one point only, which the Ministerial 
party did not care to risk the displeasure of the Kirk 
by gainsaying. This was the appointment of a solemn 
fast in expiation of the sins of the land. The day of 
fasting and hmniliation was held accordingly on Thurs- 
day the 7th of November; and among the sermons then 
delivered were some which upbraided the chosen people 
for lukewarmness. This was especially the case at 
Glasgow the stronghold of the Cameronians, One 
zealous preacher closed his discomse with the words. 
“ Wherefore up and be valiant for the city of our God.” 
The drum was beat in the back-streets t^t very after- 
noon. Next day it grew to a riot, when the mob 
assailed and broke open the Provost’s house, while the 
Provost himsetf, as we are told, with infinite prudence 
“ retired for a while out of town, not knowing what the 
issue of these things might be.”® The rioters were 
however satisfied with compeUing signatures to an Ad- 
dress against the Union. On the morrow they quietly 
dispersed, and the Provost who had fled to Edinburgh 
came home again. 

Timidity in high places produced the usual fimits. 
Within a few days there was a renewal of the riot, this 
time fiercer than the last. The Provost on this occasion 

* Be Foe’s Hiatoiy of the Union, gentleman, 'who was exceedingly he- 
part iii. p. 01, The author goes on loved." He might have completed 
to praise this Fiovost, Mr. And, most the character hy a line &om Bidden : 
highly as " on honest, sober, decreet “And over, save m tune of need, at hand. 
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OHAP. Hd himself in a bed, ■which seems to hare been by far 
the fittest place for him; and then ho fled to Edinburgh 
lyoe. for the second time. For some time the rabble were 
masters of the streets. They challenged every man 
they met 'with the question: “ Are you for the Union? ” 
and no man durst avow it but at great peril. Never- 
thdess the outrages committed were extremely few, and 
not a drop of blood was shed. 

In a few other places also there were some attempts 
at disturbance, but far slighter than at Glasgow, and by 
no means such as to imply os yet any general aversion 
to the pending measure. Even in the accounts of 
Glasgow there is reason to suspect some exaggeration. 
Both parties had a motive for it : the Tories to enhance 
the popularity of their opposition ; the Whigs to excuse 
the pusillanimity of their ma^strates. 

In the meantime the Commission of the General 
sembly of the Church, which was sitting at Edinburgli,' 
sent 'in petitions to the Parliament, praying that there 
should be some further safeguards for “ the true Pro- 
testant Religion as by law established,” and also repre- 
senting “ the increase of Popery, profanity and other 
irregularitieB.” It was thereupon resolved that instead 
of leaving the Presbyterian Church wholly untouched 
by the Act of Union, and of course secured by the 
preceding Acts of Parliament, there should be new 
legislation of the most stringent kind to declare its 
permanency. There was introduced and carried through 
what was termed the Act of Security, with a stipulation 
that it should be repeated as part of any Act adopting 
the treaty of* Union both in Scotland and in England. 
It provided that the Presbyterian Church government 
as then by law established should be for ever unalterable, 
and be the only government of the Church •within the 
kingdom of Scotland. Still further to secure this object, 
an oath in accordance with it was required from the 
Sovereign, not as in England at the Coronation but at 
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his or her accession to the Throne j and there "was also 
a test of conformity imposed on ihe Professors of the 
Scottish Universities and the teachers at the Scottish 
schools. 

It was rather to the surprise of the zealous Presby- 
terians when they found this Act of Security, even in 
its most stringent clauseH, readily supported by the 
Jacobites. The motives of the last named party are 
not hard to fathom. They foresaw that to establish for 
evermore the Presbyterian form in Scotland, and to 
declare it at the same time “the true Protestant Re- 
ligion,” would give great offence to all English High- 
Churchmen, and might incline tiiem to resist the measure 
as a whole. 

Besides the Act of Security the Scottish Parliament 
was at this time busy with the Articles of Union discussed 
one by one. Considering the principle of the measure 
as affirmed by the great division taken on the first, the 
leading politicians next applied themselves to matters of 
detail. During tlie whole remainder of this year they 
were keenly debating small points of excise and finance. 
They succeeded in gaining several advantages for Scot- 
land beyond those of the Government scheme. Thus 
for instoce they carried an addition to the sixth article, 
with the view of extending the bounties on divers kinds 
of grain to the case also of oats which had been passed 
by as of small account in England. W e must remember 
that the common Scottish use of this their national food 
had in past times drawn upon them many an ungenerous 
and unseemly taunt horn their richer neighbours. So 
late as 1765 even so great a mind as D^r. Johnson’s 
could stoop to this silly prejudice. It is well known 
that in the first edition of his Dictionary there was a 
description as follows appended to the article oats : 
“ A grain which in England is generally given to horses, 
but in Scotland supports the people.” 

It might be said however that at this juncture the 
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EDglish. statesmen were less intent on Legislative than 
on Ministerial changes. The great question of Lord 
Sunderland’s appointment was now brought to a 
decisive issue. Godolphin had for a long time pressed 
it, and subsequently Marlborough also. They were 
moved by the increased necessity of securing Whig 
support. But Anne had ^een resolute against it. 
Besides some unfavorable rumours that had reached 
her as to the young Earl’s impetuosity of temper, she 
remembered with no unnatural bitterness the treachery 
of his father to hers. The Duchess of Marlborough 
had sought during many months to overcome these 
scruples. There is still extant the ample and curious 
correspondence on this subject between her and the 
Queen. 

It would seem from this correspondence and from 
the accounts of her conduct and demeanor about this 
time, as if elated by the long possession of favor, she 
had gradually lost the arts by which that favor was 
acquired. She forgot the respect that was due to her 
Eoyal mistress. She gave the rein more and more to 
her imperious temper and her railing tongue. No 
wonder then if Aime, though tenacious of ancient 
friendships, felt her affection for the Duchess cool. No 
wonder if in this sharp controversy the foundation was 
laid for that entire estrangement which shortly after- 
wards ensued. 

On this occasion however the return from the Con- 
tinent of Marlborough, who added his personal en- 
treaties, and a renewed threat of resignation from 
Godolphin, wrought the desired effect. The Queen, 
though with the utmost reluctance, consented to the 
appointment of Sunderland in the place of Hedges. 
The new Secretary of State was announced on the 3rd 
of December ; the very day that Parliament met. 
This Session so long deferred was opened by the Queen 
herself. Then on the surface at least there appeared 
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great unanimity. The expressions in the Royal Speech 
on the projected Union were ■warmly re-echoed. The 
supplies required for the public service were rapidly 
passed. There was a general assent to Y otes of Thanks 
to the Duke of Marlborough for his splendid victory at 
Ramillies ; and to a Bill by which, on the failure of a 
son, his Dukedom and domain were settled on his 
daughters in succession and their issue male. There 
were also on account of these successes two triumphal 
processions before the close of the year ; the one when 
the standards and colours taken in the battle were set 
up as trophies in Guildhall ; the other when on the 
day appointed for a General Thanksgiving the Queen, 
attended by the great ofi&cers of State and by both 
Houses of Parliament, went in person to St. Paul’s. 

In the course of this December there were also 
divers promotions and creations in the peerage — all or 
nearly all in favor of the 'Whigs. Three Earls — Kent, 
Lindsey, and Kingston — ^were raised to Marquesses. 
The Lord Treasurer was made an Earl, as were also 
Lord Wharton, Lord Poulett, and Lord Cholmondeley. 
A peerage with the rank of a Baron was granted to 
the Lord Keeper and to Sir Thomas Pelham. 

The plain tendency of all these favors was, as may be 
supposed, far from pleasing to the Tories. They were 
fuller chafed at the tidings which came to them from 
Edmburgh, that the Government had yielded the clauses 
providing for the perpetuity of the Presbyterian Church. 
No sooner then did Parliament meet after the Christmas 
holidays than their ire broke forth. On the 14th of 
January, after solemn notice, the Earl of Nottingham 
brought forward this last subject in the House of 
Lords. “ Since,” he said, “ the Parliament of Scotland 
has thought fit to secure the Presbyterian Church 
Government in that kingdom, it becomes •the wisdom 
of the Parliament of England to provide betimes 
against the dangers "with which our Church by law 
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established is threatened in case the Union be accom* 
plished. And therefore I move that the proceedings in 
Scotland shall he laid before us.” 

In the debate which followed Nottingham was sup- 
ported by the other Opposition chiefs — Rochester and 
Buckingham — while Godolphin argued that the matter 
was not yet ripe for them to discuss. The leaders of 
the Whigs — Somers, Halifax, and Wharton — spoke in 
the same sense ; and the independent Peers showed so 
little favor to the motion that Nottingham was induced 
to withdraw it. 

In the Commons the High Tory resentment found 
another issue. St. John as Secretary at War produced 
an Account of some Extraordinary Charges, not pro- 
vided for in last year’s estimates. There were subsi- 
dies to the Kings of Portugal and Denmark and to the 
Duke of Savoy, as also to several of the smaller Germaaq, 
Princes ; there were services not foreseen arising from 
the Spanish campaign; and the whole sum feU little 
short of one million sterling. It was moved that these 
stuns had been advanced “ against the common enemy 
and for the safety and honour of the nation ; ” but the 
Tories interposed with the previous question and di- 
vided the House, when the Government prevailed by 
264 votes against 105.^ 

On one point only there was still entire unanimity. 
AU parties joined in the readiness to grant on hehalf 
of the nation some further recompense to the hero of 
Ramhlies. An Act of Parhament was passed on the 
recommendation of the Queen to settle a pension of 
5,000Z. a year out of the revenue of the Post Office 
upon the Dukes of Marlborough in due descent for 
ever. But on other matters so sharp had been the 
altercation between the High Tories and the Ministers, 
that it seemed to render the breach between them 


^ Oommona Joiimals, January 27, 1707. Theae nninljerB axe -wrongly 
given in the Parliamentary Histoiy, vol. vi. p. 661, 
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irreparable. The Queen was prevailed on by tiae last 
to visit tbe former with a signal mark of her displeasure. . 
Accordingly tbe names of Buclringbain, Nottingbam, 
and Rochester, with some others, were struck off from 
the list of the Privy Council. 

At Edinburgh meanwhile the Scottish Parliament 
going through the Article^ of Union had nearly ap- 
proached the termination of its labours. There was 
rising by degrees much popular discontent against the 
measure, which the leaders of the Jacobites observed 
with joy and reported with exaggeration. They urged 
in secret letters and messages to VersailleB and St. 
Germain’s that no moment could be so opportune for 
the invasion of the kingdom by a wen-appointed 
French force. To await the result of these represent- 
ations their great object in the Legislature was delay, 
but that object being seen through by the other parties 
was but seldom permitted to prevail. 

The crisis at Edinburgh was now at hand. A few 
days more and the Act of Union would have passed. 
The Jacobites saw that they must reHnquish their hopes 
of foreign invasion. But there still remained to them 
the chance of civil war. To clear the way to this there 
was prepared on the part of the Jacobites and at the 
Duke of Harmlton’s house, it is not certain by whose 
hand, an able state-paper which is still preserved. It 
bears the form of a Protest, and sets forth that the 
members of a legislature are mere temporary adminis- 
trators of their trust, and not the owners or masters of 
a people. They are not entitled to bargain away the 
nation they represent, or make it cease to exist. There- 
fore they of the minority, entertaining these sentiments, 
would now secede from the others protesting against 
what it was designed to do, and in their secession 
would consider themselves the centre of a new Scottish 
Parliament. 

The time selected for this manifestation was the 
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citAP. debate on the twenty-second Article which fixed and 
limited the Scottish shai’e in the Imperial legislature. 

1707. As such it was most fiercely fought, renewing in divers 
forms the animosities which had recently raged. It 
bore within it moreover the germ of religious as well as 
of political contests, since in the declaration which it 
required from the Peers and Cotmnoners to be hereafter 
chosen it rigidly adhered to the terms of the English 
Act of Charles the Second, “ by disabling Papists from 
sitting in either House of Parliament.” No more 
favourable time could be found for the minority to 
break away. 

It was further intended, though perhaps not expressly 
stipulated, it being assumed as almost a matter of course, 
that the Duke of Hamilton, the Premier Peer, should be 
the person to present, or as termed in Scotland “table,” 
the Protest. The leader, after performing this ofRce, was 
then to walk out of the House followed by the Oppod- 
tion in a body. Towards that body the popular risings 
might henceforth be directed; around it might gather 
men of the most opposite opinions on all other subjects 
— Republicans and Royahsts, Roman Catholics and 
Cameronians. Beyond doubt it was a weU concerted 
scheme. Some I'umours of it had been allowed to go 
abroad ; and thus on the appointed day the avenues of 
the Parliament House were thronged with eager crowds, 
while the members of the Opposition sat ranged on their 
benches and ready for the move. But at the last 
moment their chief His Grace of Hamilton failed them. 
Some among them have imputed his failure to his tor- 
tuous machinations ; far more probably it was owing 
only to his timid character. First he sent word that he 
had a toothache and could not come. Next when he did 
appear he asked some of his confederates with an inno- 
cent air whom they had appointed to table the Protest 
— since he certainly could not, though ready when 
tabled to give it. his adherence. The other members 
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confounded by this chock, and suspecting some treachery ohap. 
behind it, lost all heart and spirit and gave up all . 
thoughts of their scheme. 1707. 

Of these Articles of Union, twenty-five iu aU, the 
twenty-second was the last that presented any difiS.- 
culties, or provoked any trial of numbers. But on seve- 
ral points in this the contention was long and keen. 

On the first day six separate Protests were presented 
by dissentient members ; on the next a Protestation 
against the Protests fi-om the Earl of Marchmont; 
then again a counter-Protestation against Marchmont’s 
from Lord Bahnerino. Among the Amendments 
moved to this Article there was one that the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain should hold its Session once 
every third year in Scotland. A very judicious m'iter 
of our own day, Mr. Burton, has pointed out that this 
motion was not prompted by any popular feeling, it 
being scarcely even mentioned m the histories or 
pamphlets of the time. It was, he thinks, made only 
as a matter of form and not at all pressed,® 

'The passing of this twenty-second Article was marked 
by a tragical incident. — John Dahymple, Master of 
Stair, only too well known by that name in the dark 
deed of 1692, had succeeded his father the first Vis- 
count in 1696 and been created Earl of Stair, greatly 
to the discredit of the Government, in 1703. As one 
of the Scottish Commissioners for the Treaty of Union, 
and afterwards as a Peer in the Scottish Parliament, 
he had zealously applied himself to forward and pro- 
mote that measure. Thus on the sitting of the 7fh. of 
January in this year, amidst the fierce storm of anger 
with which the twenty-second Article was assailed, he 
had spoken in its support with his usual force and 
fluency, and with far more earnestness than might have 
been expected ftom a man of his lax principles and un- 
scrupulous character. But his nerves appear to have 
* History of Scotland, toL i. p. 482. 
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OH^. 136611 ovcr-wronglit by his anxiety and his exertions, 
and they failed him just as his dbjcct ■was attained. He 
1707. returned home, suffering from illness, when the second 
paragraph of the Article had been successfully carried, 
and in the course of the next day he expired. Thus 
he hod the honor which a better man might envy to 
die in the service of his country — striving to the last 
by voice and vote to carry through a measure essential 
at that period as he knew to its peace and welfare. It 
requires some such thought to reconcile us, however 
slightly, to a memory on which such a load of infamy 
rests — a memory stained so deeply with the blood of 
the Macdonalds of Glencoe.® 

The Articles having passed one by one, there was next 
introduced the measure which should give vaKdity to all; 
the Act of Ratification as it was usually called. Upon 
this Act, and on the 16th of January, was taken tb.e finnl 
di-vision against the Treaty of Union — 110 voM 
Then the Lord High Co m missioner having touched the 
Act -with the Royal Sceptre it became the law. 

But although the Scottish Estates had thus passed 
the Treaty of Union they continued to sit as a Sovereign 
Legislature pending the acceptance of that Treaty on 
the part of England. And they had still some weighty 
duties 'to perform. It was by •this time understood as 
the desire of the Government that the existing Parlia- 
ment of England should remain as the English portion 
of the xmited legislature, and the Scottish Estates now 
resolved that, should the Queen so determine, then the 
Representative Peers as well as the Commoners for 
Scotland should be chosen from their existing Parlia- 
ment. Other questions came up for decision. Should 
an the Scottish Peers go up to Parliament in their turn 

* The choiaoter of Lord Stair is Lockhart of Oamwath saya of Mm. 
traced in full detail though -with most that he had "a peculiar talent of 
ihTouiable colours, in the Complete dissimulation, so that he -was seldom 
]^toTy of Europe for 1707, p. 619. or never to be taken unawares.” 
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"by a system of rotation, or should representatives be 
elected for each Parliament? The latter plan was 
carried. Then again should the election of these Peers 
he by ballot or by open voting? After some discussion 
open voting was preferred, and proxies of the absent 
■were allowed. 

In distributing the forty-five Seats reserved for the 
Scottish Commons, the Estates resolved to give thirty 
to the counties and fifteen to the towns. Edinburgh 
as the capital was to enjoy the privilege of electing its 
representative singly ; but the other boroughs, sixty-six 
in aU, were joined together in groups to the number of 
fourteen. Each borough was to elect a Commissioner; 
and the Commissioners of each group were to meet as a 
Committee and elect the member of Parliament. Papists 
were expressly shut out both from the representation 
and the franchise. 

There was also great jealousy of the Scottish Peers. 
It was proposed to enact that they should not be capable 
of being elected to the House of Commons for any shire 
or borough in Scotland ; and so far the exclusion seems 
only natural and reasonable; but it was also desired in 
accordance -with what was then the law of Scotland to 
apply the same exclusion to their eldest sons. To limit 
in this manner the absolute choice of the electors whore 
no privilege of actual peerage intervenes seems not 
easily defensible ; never^cless at the time the principle 
was not nearly so much debated as the form. When 
the exclusion was moved in plain terms and in so many 
words it was keenly resisted and could not be carried, 
but a large majority affirmed it in an indirect shape, 
agreeing to limit the representa-Uve right to “ such as 
are now capable by the laws of this kingdom to elect or 
be elected.” It is worthy of note that this legal in- 
capacity of Peers’ eldest sons to sit for any Scottish 
shire or borough continued down to the Reform Act of 
1832. 

T 
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OHAP, It was also tlie business of tlie Estates before tbey 
-Z, ™' ,,.. separated to apportion the Equivalent wluoli was loh 
1707. at their disposal. More than half of the whole, namely 
the sum of 232,OOOZ., went to the stockholders of the 
Darien Company for capital and interest. Another 
portion was employed in paying off certain outstanding 
claims ; another, to the just dissatisfaction of the public, 
in remunerating the Commissioners — ^not only those 
who had concluded the late Treaty but those who had 
attempted it in vain four years ago. Finally the 
Estates passed an Act for the encouragement of the 
growth of wool — an Act which, consideriog the total 
revolution in the ideas of trade, may seem to us at 
present not only inexpedient but grotesque. It pro- 
^tided that woollen shrouds should be always used, and 
none of any other fabric be allowed in burhds. 

In London the Queen went to the House of Lords on 
the 28th of January j and in a Eoyal Speech axmounoed 
the passing of the Treaty of Union by the Parliament of 
Scotland. She expressed her hope that the House of 
Commons would be willing to provide for the Eqtxivalent 
which had been stipulated, and to the Legislature at 
large she commended the opportunity “ of putting the 
last hand to a happy Union of the two kingdoms.” The 
formal documents were on the same day presented to 
both Houses. 

Politicians — or at least the more far-sighted among 
them — observed with some anxiety that as yet the 
measure was by no means clear of the rocks and shoals. 
The amendments in the Articles carried by the Scottish 
Parliament had been neither few nor inconsiderable. 
But were the English Parliament now to follow its 
example — ^were controversies in consequence to arise 
between the Legislatures of both kingdoms — ^the national 
prejudices would ere long grow embittered and irrecon- 
cdeable, and the enemies of the Union would infallibly 
prevail. Godolpbin and his colleagues clearly saw the 
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danger and "wisely determined to save the principle by ouaj?. 
sacrificing some of the details. As Secretory Johnstone , 
conld report to his friends in Scotland, “ the Whigs are i? 07 . 
resolved to pass the Union here without making any 
alteration at all, to shun the necessity of a now Session 
of yours.” Members of the House of Commons might 
indeed complain. “ Why,” said some of them to John- 
stone, “ why are we not to make alterations as well as 
you?”* 

There was however one addition which the more 
zealous Churchmen were resolved to mate. As the 
Scots had embodied with the measure an Act for the 
security of their Presbyterian settlement, so should the 
English for the security of their Episcopal Church. A 
Bill for this object, framed on the model of the pre- 
cedent at Edinburgh, and seeldng in like manner to 
provide for the perpetuity of the Establishment, was 
brought in by the Archbishop of Canterbury; and the 
Queen and Prince wore present at the discussion upon 
the Second Reading. Then the High Church party, 
even yet not fully satisfied, endeavoured to render the 
Bill more stringent by inserting in it an Act of Charles 
the Second against Popish Recusants ; but the pro- 
posal was rejected by a large majority ; and the Bill 
passed in its original form. 

On the Union itself the debates in both the Houses 
might have seemed to us of considerable interest had 
they been preserved. But in the scanty records of that 
period scarce more than two or three sentences are 
commonly assigned to any speech that is mentioned, 
and in general oven the names of the speakers are left 
out. The reports seem to be given at length only in 
the few cases when the orator himself sent his oratory 
to the press ; and this was not the practice of the best. 

Thus the vain and pushing Lord Ilaversham, held as of 

^ Lfltter dated January 4, 1707, and published in the Jeiviswood Carre- 
spondeuce. 
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little account by bis contemporaries, took care to pub- 
lish his speech against the Union, while wo (iiul no 
trace of the weightier remarks that may have fnllen 
from Somers or Oowper in the one House, from St. John 
or Harley in the other. 

In the Commons there was great dispatch in passing 
the Articles of Union. The discussion upon Ihem in 
Committee was commenced upon the 4th of February, 
and all amendments being strongly discountenanced by 
the Government, the Report in their favor was pre- 
sented to the House upon the 8th. Members of the 
Opposition complained of what they called the post- 
haste speed with which a measure of so much im- 
portance was being hurried through, but they were 
overruled. Still some of them continued to cry out 
“post-haste! post-haste!'’ — “Not so,” said Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton ; “ we do not ride post-haste but a good easy 
trot, and for my part so long as the weather is 
the roads good, and the horses in heart, I am of opinion 
that we ought to jog on, and not take up till it is night,” 

Of the opponents to this measure in the Commons, 
Sir John Packington was perhaps the ino&t hitter. Ho 
did not indeed bring forward any ai’gumonts, for of (hoso 
he bad seldom much store ; but he dealt largely, as was 
his wont, in random accusations. The Union, he said, 
had been earned through the Scottish Parliament by 
the bribery and corruption of its members, and he loft it 
to the House to considei’, whether men guilty of such 
conduct were fit to sit amongst them. These ex- 
pressions, as might be expected, provoked great resent- 
ment and some sharp replies. It is strange, I may ob- 
serve in passing, that Sir John Packington should ever 
have been supposed by later writera the original of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. Both were staunch High Tories 
and both lived in Worcestershire, but there the resem- 
blaame ends. Sir John was throughout his life a most 
iancerous partisan, delighting in coarse invectives and 
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spiteful attacks, autl boaruig no trace of tbe gcutlo 
and kind-bcarted Knight whom Addison has so woll 
portrayed. 

When in duo course the Articles came before the 
Lords, it was moved and carried that Bishop Burnet 
should take tlie Chair in the Committee — & woJd-meritcd 
compliment to an early and earnest promoter of the 
Union. There was another Prelate who seems to have 
done it good service during the debate, as we may 
judge from an able speech made public by himself. 
This was Doctor William Talbot then Bishop of Oxford, 
subsequently by translation of Sahsbury; and at last 
of Durham. He was father of Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
and ancestor of the Earl Talbot who in our own times, 
on the failure of his elder line, inherited the honours of 
Shrewsbury. 

The Bishop in his speech especially ai)plied himself 
to allay the imfavourablo improssioii produced by the 
Act of tlio Scottish Parliament which declared — and 
asked our assent in declai'ing— the Pi’esbytorJaix form 
to be the true Protestant religion. “ I would suppose ” 
ho said “ that we were treating with the Prcnch King; 
those that should act for liim would bo sure to give liim 
the stile of the Most Christian King; hut would it 
follow that if we ratified the treaty agreed on, in some 
part whereof he was to he so stiled, that we assented 
to this proposition that Louis the Fourteenth is Most 
Christian?” Perhaps the Bishop might have found a 
bice illustration even nearer home. How long did the 
Sovereigns of England continue to hear iu their Acts 
and Treaties the title of King of Erance after they had 
lost every shred and particle of its dominion, and F oreign 
Powers had ceased to attach the least importance to that 
empty name. 

In the debates which now ensued the lead against 
the Union was taken by the usual High Tory chiefs, 
Nottingham, Rochester, and Buckingham. There were 
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01^. other speakers besides. Thus Lord North and Grey 
_ — took great exception, to the inadequate amount of Land 
1707. Tax -which the Scots were to pay, considering the 
number of representatives wliich was assigned -tliem. 
lie was answered by Lord Halifax, whose speech seems 
worthy of note when we recollect -that it needed a 
century and a quarter before the idea of Paadiomontary 
Reform which it implied could ripen into legislation. 
“ In fixing taxation,” said Halifax “ the number of 
representatives is no rule to go by. Why even now 
in England there is the county of Cornwall that pays 
not near so much towards -the Land Tax as the county 
of Gloucester, and yet sends up to Parliament almost 
five times as many members.” 

The arguments urged against the measure had at 
least in some cases the merit of novelty. Thus Not- 
tingham objected to the name of Great Britain, which 
he said was such an innovation in the monarchy as 
must totally subvert all the laws of England ; and he 
moved that the opinion of the Judges should be taken 
on this point. Strange to say other Peers also, whoso 
names are not recorded, expressed their concurronco in 
this view. They prevailed so far -that it was agreed to 
consult the Judges. Being asked their opinion one by 
one the Judges imanimously declared that the Act of 
Union would not in any respect alter or impair the 
Constitution of the realm, nor put on end to any laws 
except such as it expressly repe^ed. 

The Articles having passed, there now remained only 
as in Scotland the Act of Ratification. It was expected 
by the Opposition that they should be able to renew the 
contest Article by Article ; and the Ministers foresaw 
with dismay not only the chance of interminable delays, 
but the risk that the Houses might be tempted on 
second thoughts to disallow on some points the altera- 
tions made in Scotland, and to bring back -the Treaty 
nearer its original form. An expedient to secure both 
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despatcli and unifomity was devised by Llio ready wit 
of Sir Simoir linrcoiu’t, one of tlie modern I o Tories wlio 
with Harley and St. John still adhered to the MiuisU’y, 
and who in the gradations of office had voccnLly become 
from Solicitor, Attorney General. By his advice there 
was placed in the preamble a recital of the Articles as 
they were passed in Scotland together with the Acts 
made in both Parliaments for the security of their 
several Churches; and in conclusion there came one 
enacting clause ratifying all. “ This ” adds Bishop 
Burnet “put into great difficulties those who had 
resolved to object to several Articles; for they could 
not object to the recital, it being merely matter of 
fact; and they had not strength enough to oppose the 
general enac^g Clause.” In this form the Bill passed 
rapidly through its stages in the Commons, before its 
opponents had well recovered their surprise. They 
reserved themselves for a final effort on the Third 
Reading in the House of Lords, when Lord North and 
Grey moved as a Rider : “ Provided always that no- 
thing in this ratification contaiaed shall be construed to 
extend to an approbation or achnowlcdgment of the 
truth of the Presbyterian way of worship, or allowing 
the religion of the Clnnch of Scotland to be what it is 
stiled ihe true Protestant religion.” But this Rider 
was rejected by 65 Peers against 19; and thus hod the 
great measure passed the Parliament of both the 
kingdoms, and needed only the Queen’s assent to make 
it law. 

The Queen determined — or rather the Queen’s ad- 
visers determined for her — to give that Assent with all 
the solemnity becoming the occasion. On the 6th of 
March Her Majesty, seated on her throne in the House 
of Peers, and having in due form summoned the Com- 
mons to the Bar, addressed her Parliament in some 
well-weighed and high-spirited words ; “ My Lords and 
Gentlemen,” she said, “ I consider this Union as a mat- 
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CHAP, ter of the greatest importance to tlio wealth, atvongih, 
^ and safety, of the whole island ; and at the same time a 

l?05'. „work of so much difficulty and nicety in its owii nature 
that till now all attempts which have been made to- 
wards it in the course of above a hundred years have 
proved ineffectual ; and tliereforc I make no doubt but 
it will be remembered and spoke of hereafter to the 
honor of those who have been instrumental in bringing 
it to such a happy conclusion. — I desire and expect 
from all my subjects of both nations, that from hence- 
forth they act with all possible respect and kindness to 
one another, that so it may appear to all the world they 
have hearts disposed to become one people. This will 
be a great pleasure to me.” 

In this manner and over a thousand obstacles was 
this great and healing measure carried through. Look- 
ing back to it at this distance of time and as part of 
that posterity to which Queen Anne appealed, We shotisld 
not find perhaps a single man in either country to deny 
the blessiogs it has brought on both. It lias given Lo 
the Scottish people that equal share so long desired in 
our colonies and trade. It has ojjcncd lo tlicra now 
avenues of wealth, and by that wider scope has quick- 
ened and stirred their industry. It has raised a potty 
huckster town upon the Clyde into a mart of manu- 
facture, numbering its inliabitauts no more by hxiudrods 
but by hundreds of thousands, sending forth its cargoes 
into the furthest regions, and inferior at this time in 
importance to no other mart in the world. Along the 
Fhth of Forth it has changed the crops of oats, with, 
which the Scots were formerly taunted, into a wheat- 
culture so perfect in its farming skill as greatly to sur- 
pass the harvest of some more genial climes. In the 
Highlands it has driven sterility and famine, and their 
fit companion ignorance, step by step before it. It has 
clothed with growing forests the slopes of the bare 
hills ; it has reclaimed to luxuriant pasture the bleak 
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mooi’-lands. Nor has tliis mighty progress boon at" 
tended with any decline of that national sjnrit for 
which Scotland is renowned. There arc still and in 
the same nnmhcrs Scotsmen who, like their own Sir 
Walter, guard every ruin, cherish every memory, hold 
sacred every record, of their by-gone ages; Scotsmen 
with as much pride in their country as their fathers, 
and with stiU more reason to he proud. ' 

The benefits of the Union to England though perhaps 
less apparent were not less real. It freed us from a 
rival Legislature always in jealousy of ours ; and far 
less eager to promote the common good than to prove 
its independence. It enabled Chatham when he desired 
to recruit our armies in his gigantic struggles against 
France, when he sought as he said for valour, to find 
it in the mountains of the north, and to call to our 
service the descendants of the Celtic race. It has 
brought us to regard the Highlanders, not as aliens as 
King William’s Government thought them, or as one 
at least among their tribes is described in that letter 
which King William signed “ a sect of thieves to ex- 
tirpate," but on the contrary as most gallant fellow 
countrymen, whose loyalty to the Keigniug Family is 
no longer doubtful but devoted, and to whose hardihood 
and daring through many a toilsome campaign, through 
many a hardfought battle, we have been and we am 
much beholden. Thus also in the arts of peace there 
is no department in which the sagacity and enterprise 
of Scotsmen have not most signally availed us. In the 
council chamber or the counting house, in the dis- 
coveries of science, or in the master-pieces of imagination, 
the Scots have most ably aided in our common objects 
and enhanced our joint renown. All honor then to 
the statesmen by whom this great work was planned 
and accomplished. AU honor to that good Queen, 
who had not indeed the genius to take part in any 
schemes of statesmanship, but who honestly loved her 
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01^. people, and who gave to this Act her cox’dial good 
wishes and her constant favor. 

1707. There remains on the other hand to bo noticed the 
painful accusation that the Union was carried through 
by bribery — direct payments in money for their votes to 
divers members, Peers and Commoners, of the Soottish 
Parliament. This charge does not rest merely on 
vague words of vituperation like Sir John Pacldngton’s, 
uttered in the heat of debate. Lockhart of Camwath 
in his Memoirs made public a list of thirty-two names 
with a certain sum of money assigned to each, the 
entire sum amounting to upwards of 20 , 0001 . This 
actual sum was advanced in an irregular manner and 
without the customary forms from the Treasury of 
England, as was proved before the Commission of 
Public Accounts in 1712, of which Commission Lockhart 
was himself a member, and he infers that the money 
was designed and applied for the purchase of votiSfe. 
On his authority the accusation passed current in that 
age with the Jacobite writers, and in later years with 
those who felt more or less Bym])athy with them. But 
admitting his list to he entirely authentic, the inference 
which he di’ew from it is shown by subsequent resonreh 
to bo entirely erroneous.® 

In the first place then it appears that of the entire 
sum more than one moiety, namely 12,326il., was ad- 
vanced to the Lord High Commissioner “ for equipage 
and daily allowance and there was evidence before the 
Commission of 1712 that, after the Union, this money 
was repaid, although the point is not perfectly clear. 
"We have therefore to account only for the remaining 
balance of 7,675?. — certainly no vast treasure with 
which to bribe an entire Parliament! It is admitted 
by Lockhart that the entire sum was asked for and con- 
c^cd as a loan to pay arrears of salary. Have we then 

< See especially tlie full details and the able argameuts of Mr. Burton in 
his History of Scotland, vol. i, p. 484^494. 
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any grounds for doubting that such was the real fact ? oiiap. 
Arrears of salary in those days "were constantly recur- - _ 

ring, and not obtained without much solicitation, as is 1707. 
shown especially by the diplomatic correspondence in 
this and the preceding reign. It was natural also that 
at the Union, upon the winding up of the separate ac- 
counts for Scotland, it should be thought proper to ad- 
just aU such outstanding claims. 

This general view appears to be fully confirmed by an 
examination of particular instances, so far ns that ex- 
amination after a lapse of time is practicable. Next to 
the Lord Commissioner’s the highest payment in the 
list is of 1,104Z. to the Earl of Marchmont. Now it so 
happens that there is extant a private letter of that time 
jErom Marchmont to Argyle, bitterly complaining that 
the arrears of his salary when Chancellor of Scotland 
remain unpaid. The editor of his papers has supplied 
some former calculations, and made clear that the 
payment to him which Lockhart cites was no gratuity 
but simply the discharge of a legal obligation.® 

In like manner there appears among the last “ Acts 
of the Scots Parliament ” a petition from Major Oim- 
ninghame of Ecket, praying that he may be repaid the 
sum of 275Z. expended out of his own means in the sub- 
sistence of officers under his command. Cxinninglmme 
is on the hst of Lockhart as having received 100^.— 
clearly either a final composition of his claim or a first 
payment on account of it. 

As against the charge of bribery however there still 
remains to be stated the strongest argument of all. 

Some of those who figure upon Lockhart’s hst as in 
receipt of pnbhc money did not vote for the Union but 
on the contrary against it. Such was the case with 
Major Cunninghame of Ecket whom I have just named, 

* Oompore in the Marchmont Fa- at yol. 1 p. cxi. See also a note in 
pers tljie letter at yol, iii. p. 204, -vrith Somerville’s Queen Anne, p. 222. 
the “ Defence ” by Sir George Bose, 
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•OHAP, aad also wilih tlia Duko of Athol to ■whom was paid 

1,0001 

■170?. It is true however that of the remaraing items there 
are some of small amount that do not seem to ho con- 
nected -with arrears. Those however were in no sense 
presents for votes; they were only in the modern phrase 
payments for the conveyance of voters. Thus we find 
Mr. WiLLiam Hunter, the Minister of BaniF, write as 
follows to Oarstairs : “ My Lord BaailF upon declaring 
himself Protestant has a mind to go south and take his 
place in Parliament; and 'withal because his circum- 
stances require it, his Lordship requires your kind in- 
fluence for his encouragement that he may undertake 
his journey. My Lord’s circumstances are but low."'^ 
When therefore in the subsequent list we find Lord 
Banff’s name credited for 111 2s. we may safely conclude 
that this was the sum allowed his Lordshi;^ fexr his 
travelling expenses. 

We are therefore, I conceive, entitled to cast aside as 
an utter calumny the allegation of bribery against the 
members of the Scottish Parliamczit. Exactly the same 
allegation, and onjust as flimsy gi’ouuds, was on occasion 
of the Irish Union a centmy ^terwards brought against 
the members of the Irish Paahamont. 

There is yet another charge. It is said that even 
admitting the members of the Scottish Parliament to 
have acted from pure and honourable motives they 
acted against the wishes and the feehngs of the Scot- 
tish people. But of this there is no proof at aU. There 
is no reason to doubt that ia this as in most other cases 
it was the majority of the people that prevailed oVer 
the friinority. So fax only may be granted that in 
Scotland the minority against the Union was warm and 
eager, while the majority accepted it with some degree 
of hesitation, and on a balance of advantages, as a 


’’ Oavstaii'B Fapexs, p, 786. 
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sacrifice of certain objects for tbe attainment of other ojJAn. 
and greater. • — r-^ 

It seems also to be true that tbe aversion to tbe 
Treaty of Union, 'wbicb was not at tbe outset consider- 
able, mneb increased while the measure was passing, 
and increased further still after it bad passed. By 
degrees and only by degrees that aversion again receded. 

Many years elapsed ere it was finally coilsigned to tbe 
book-shelves of tbe antiquaries, and ceased to have tbe 
least effect in common life. It was supported so long, 
not by any experience of tbe predicted evils, but mainly 
perhaps from an overweening confidence of nation^ 
superiority. This pomt in tbe character of Scotsmen 
during tbe last century has been touched with great 
humour by one of themselves — ^Dr. Moore, the able and 
accomplished author of Zeluco. That work, first 
published in 17H9, brings before us tbe conversation of 
two servingmen in Italy, both of Scottish birth; but 
the former long absent as a follower of the Stuarts ; and 
the latter just arrived. The one long absent will by no 
means allow that any good has boon gained by the Union. 

“ On the contrary ” he says “ the Union has done a ginat 
deal of harm to the Lowlands of Scotland.” — “ How 
so?” — “By spreading luxury and effeminacy of man- 
ners. Why I was assured by Serjeant Lewis Mac 
Neil, a Highland gentleman in the Prussian service, 
that the Lowlanders in some parts of Scotland are now 
very little better than so many English I ” — “ Oh fie 1 ” 
cries the other Scotsman in alarm, “things are not 
come to that pass as yet; your friend the Serjeant 
assuredly exaggerates.”® 

The 1st of May had been fixed as the date on which 
the Act of Union should commence, and a Proclamation 

^ Zehteo, vol. ii. p. 160. Some tins guam yituperationes Angloinm.” 
leaders may recollect the ohseiTatioa See the ConoxUa Seat%iB as edited 
of .^eos Sylvias, when visiting with admirable aMll by the late Mr. 

Scotlaad three centuries and a half Joseph Robertson (Pre&ce, vol. i. p. 
before: “nihil Scotos audire lihen- xdi.) 
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OHAP. from the Queen had directed that day to bo observed as 
one of Public Tlianhsgiving for the happy conclusion of 
1?07. the Treaty. During the interval the two Idngdoras 
were still distinct; and both the Legislatures naight 
continue to sit if required by the public service. Mean- 
while Addresses of Congratulation to the Queen came 
in from various parts of England. But it was noticed 
that the University of Oxford, taking great offence at 
the formal recognition of the Presbyterian Chnrch, re- 
maiued resolutely silent. Nor yet was there any Ad- 
dress from any place in the nor^ern kingdom. 

The Scottish Estates had by this time brought their 
labours to a close. On the 25th of March they were 
addressed by the High Commissioner in a short con- 
cluding speech, and they were then adjourned never to 
meet again. His Grace soon afterwards set out for 
England that he m^ht place Iheir Act in Her Majesty’s 
hands. On his entry into London he was received with 
great state and magnificence by a solemn procession 
of fhe High Officers of the realm in coaches and on 
horseback; and in this manner he was escorted to 
St. James’s. 

But even yet the difficulties of the Union wore not 
entirely surmounted. In the concluding weeks of the 
English Parliament, which was still in Session, there 
arose in connection with the pending measure a serious 
entanglement between the two Houses. The question 
came from some frauds apprehended in Scotland, where 
advantage was sought to be taken of the remaining 
interval before the 1st of May. Then the duties on 
import would be common to both countries, hut mean- 
wMfe it would he possible to land prohibited goods in 
Scotland, ready to be transshipped to England as soon 
as the Union took effect. A Bill was presented to the 
House of Commons to prevent the expected abuse; and 
on the third reading Harley proposed and carried a 
Clause rendering the measure more complete by a 
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retroactive effect. Wlien however the Bill with this chap. 
addition reached the Ilonso of Lords, they were ap- 
prised that the Scots in general would regard it as an 1707, 
infringement of the Articles of Union, and thus fore- 
warned the Peers were firm against it. . 

Under these circumstances the Queen hy the advice 
of her Ministers prorogued the Parliament for a week — 
from the 8th to the 14th of April — so as to afford to 
both parties leisure for reconsideration. The "Whigs 
were full of wrath against Harley. Already in the 
preceding autumn they had striven to obtain bis dis- 
missal conjointly with Sunderland’s appointment, but 
they could not prevail with Marlborough and Godol- 
phin, who might still be ranked as Tories. Now all 
their accusations Avere renewed. “ I believe ” — so writes 
Sunderland to Marlborough, who had already reached 
the Hague, “ you will be surprised at this diort Pi’oro- 
gation. It is entirely occasioned by him who is the 
author of all the tricks played here.”® 

The Prorogation had not however the healing effect 
that was designed. The Commons were stirred by an 
earnest petition from the fair traders praying to be 
secured from the Scottish contrabands, and thus incited 
they passed for the second time their Bill, which the 
Lords as before were unAviUmg to let through. It only 
remained therefore for the Queen to end the dispute by 
closing the Session, as was done with a short speech from 
Her Majesty on the 24th of the same month. 

It was proAuded in the Act of Union that “ there be 
one Great Seal for the United Kingdom, which shall be 
different from the Great Seal now used for either king- 
dom.” As the 1st of May drew near a new Greatilgeal 
was accordingly prepared, and Lord Cowper to whom it 
was committed was promoted to the post of Chancellor 
— ^the first Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. In like 
manner Prince George and Lord Godolphin received 
, * Coxe's Morlborougli, toI. iii. p. 122 aod 149. 
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OHA'P, nc-w pateinit%^tid took tho oaths rcapoctively as Lord 
High Admir® and Lord Treasurer of Great Britain, 
1707. and no longer of England only. 

In the Scottish Peerage both the Marquess of Mon- 
trose and the Earl of Eoxburgh were raised to the rank 
of Dukes. Their patents bearing date the 24th and 
25th of April ‘were the last eifort of an expiring Prero- 
gative, since the right of the Crown to make cither 
creations or promotions of Scots Peers was held to cease 
on the day of Union. It is strange that tins cessation 
was not stated by any express clause to that eifect, and 
was only taken as implied by the words of the twenty- 
second article, that “ of the Peers of Scotland at the 
time of the Union sixteen shall be the number to sit 
and vote in the House of Lords.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Op the military operations •which marked the year 1707, 
those in Spain should be first related, as much the 
earliest in date and, as having considerable influence 
upon the rest. 

In the last days of 1706 Peterborough had landed 
again at Barcelona, bringing -with him a large sum of 
money which he had raised in Italy. He travelled 
along the coast by easy journeys to Valencia, where 
Charles was then residing. AH his letters show him in 
high spirits and volatile as ever. Thus ho wrote to 
Stanhope early on the 10th of Jamxary, the day ho in- 
tended to arrive: “I shall not be able to come to 
Valencia till the evening, and so must put ojBF the dinner 
to the more agreeable meal a supper, when Colonel 
Breton and myself intend to mortify you ■with the 
account of our happy days in Italy. Of the nights we 
win say nothing.” 

Arri-mg at Valencia, Peterborough could not fail to 
be warmly greeted by the Marquis of La Casta, -the 
Count of ViUa Pranquesa, and those other gentlemen to 
whom he had so generously sent supplies for their 
equipage in the last campaign. "With the King there 
was a total change. The Earl discreetly assigned 13,000 
pistoles of the money brought from Genoa to Ifflis 
Majesty’s own special use; and His Majesty at once 
laid aside his former bitterness against the English 
chief; showing him henceforth every token of the 
highest regard. “ My Lord,” so Stanhope reports to 
Sir Charles Hedges, “ has expressed himself dissatisfied 
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with me for Jmvmg writ formerly to the Secretary that 
there was trmisunderBtandmg liotwixt the King and 
his Lordship. 1 have always thought il my duty to 
represent matters here as I apprehended them to he. 
Whether I was then mistaken or not in the account I 
gave will probably have been seen by the letters the 
TCing and his Lordship writ to England. As I thought 
it my duty to give an account when it seemed to me 
there was a difference between them, so I think myself 
obliged to do the same when there is a seemiug good 
understanding, without entering into the motives that 
occasioned either their difference or their reconciliation.” 

Peterborough had returned to Spain much in the 
character, as he conceived, of a volunteer, not having the 
seniority to command, nor yet the temper to be com- 
manded. He took part however in several Councils of 
War to determine the operations for the next campaign; 
one especially five days after his arrival, and another 
on the 4th of February. At Charles’s desire all the 
officers present gave their opinions in writing. That 
of Peterborough was entirely for the defensive at this 
time. He urged the importance of maintaining tho 
provinces of the Crown of Aragon, and the risks that 
would attend a new invasion of CastUle. Stanhope on 
the other hand observed that they might soon ex- 
pect considerable reinforcements. When last year the 
Ministers in England finally relinquished their scheme 
of a descent upon the coast of France, they determined 
that the body of troops appointed for that service should 
be transferred to Spain. Earl Rivers, the General in 
Command of those troops, and Sir Cloudesley Shovd., 
thcHAdmiral of the Fleet which conveyed tb p in , had 
written to announce their arrival at Lisbon and might 
in another fortnight anchor in Alicant Bay. Such forces, 
said Stanhope, have not been sent over by the Queen 
to pine away as garrisons. When joined to Ibose already 
in Valencia — English and Dutch, Portuguese and Cata- 
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Ians — -they would be more than a match for Berwick. 
Why then not march forward and give batlic ? 

Notwithstanding the weight which Peterboro\igh 
might justly claim from his former and great successes, 
it was Stanhope’s plan which found moat favour with 
the other chiefs assembled, especially Galway and Das 
Minas. An offensive system for the next campaign was 
therefore resolved upon. Peterborough still remon- 
strated. But his career in Spain, or indeed in any 
military sphere, was now drawing to a close. His ec- 
centric course, so whoUy seH-relying, so independent of 
orders from home, had given great offence, and brought 
him several reprimands from the Ministers in England, 
more especially on the ground of confused accounts and 
of constant bickerings with the King of Spain. 

Then the Earl' was apprised how at the beginning of 
December the Seals had been taken from Sir Charles 
Hedges and granted to Lord Sunderland. He imme- 
diately wrote to the new Secretary a long letter to 
vindicate Lis conduct on all points, and urging also 
numerous complaints of his own. “ But my Lord,” he 
said, “ I will esteem nothing hardship from the Queen, 
but cormt all that has passed happy opportunities of 
showing my greatest zeal for her service. I think there 
is a Kttle gallantry in the case, and that I receive mor- 
tifications as lovers do, which only increase the passion. 

. , My Lord, I most heartily congratulate your coming 
into public business in the office you are in. It is my 
misfortune it was not sooner, for I am sure not only 
of your justice but favour, and very confident you will 
approve of these endeavours of mine.” ^ 

This confidence as it proved was entirely erroi#)us. 
The new Secretary of State carried with him into office, 

* To lihe Earl of Sunderload, Va- same day the same indefatigaUe pen- 
lenda, Feb. 27, 1707. ThU letter, man wrote a second supplementary 
which I denye from Goxe's tran- letter to Sunderland and another also 
scripts, takes up no less than sixteen of great length to Marlborough, 
closely written folio pages. On the 
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CHAP, vrlxat indeed had brought him thoro, tho strongest party 
-J$i— ' attachmentB. Like the other Whig chiefs of that day 
VfO'7. he warmly supported Galway, whom they looked upon 
as one of themselves, while with his rival they had little 
or no connection. Urging Peterborough’s real failings, 
and not duly mindful of his as real services, Sunderland 
had been little more than a month in possession of the 
Seals ere he prevailed upon the Queen to sanction his 
recall. Not only this, but in writing the despatch to 
the English chief, Sunderland announced the recall in 
the sharpest and bitterest terms. “ Her Majesty having 
been informed by letters from Genoa that your Lordship 
has taken up great sums of money there at a most 
extravagant price, has commanded me to acquaint you 
that she has ordered the Bills for the said money not to 
be accepted, the same having been drawn without any 
authority or permission from Her Majesty, and at such 
a price which if answered must affect all frie remittances 
that shall be necessary to be mode for the public service 
the whole year. . . I am commanded at the same 
time to take notice to your Lordship of the extraordi- 
nary manner in which you left Spain, where yoxi had 
so great a trust committed to you by Her Majesty’s 
Oommissions, to go to negotiate matters with other 
Princes, without any orders from the Queen for so doing 
or any credentials to ihose Princes. Upon all these 
accounts I am commanded by Her Majesty to let your 
Lordship know that it is her pleasure that you I’etum 
forthwi& to England, to acquaint Pier Majesty with the 
reasons and grounds of your proceedings.” 

This despatch bears the date of January 14 Old Style, 
and«4id not come to Peterborough’s hands till March 
New Style. It affected Ms interests in more than one 
respect. The Bills from Genoa having been protested 
' fy^the Government, Peterborough had to defray from 
fortune' the difference between the prices 
^ qf ifc^dmmodaticn and the prices current, wMeh upon, 
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tihe entire sim araoiantcd to several thonsan.d poniuls. 

But tlie Earl ever generous, nay even lavish of his ■ — 
money, felt far more keenly the imputation on his public 11707* 
character. “ Su’,” he 'wrote to Stanhope, “ you would 
little expect, I believe, that all objections are now re- 
duced to my having taken up -without order and with 
such loss such considerable sums at Genoa. Surely if 
ever extraordinary measures were to be taken it was 
when an army was in such extraordinary necessity ; 
and four or five thousand pounds more or less ought not 
to be brought in balance with the loss or safety of an 
army. Any other answer but this I tbink superfluous. 

But, Sir, had not the necessity of the English army 
required it, I could as you know have disposed the 
whole sum without loss to England. The Portuguese 
were wise enough to desire the money at the price ; 
and no other nation but would have thanked me for my 
zeal. I am confident you will inform the Court of the 
necessity and of the service, which however I only 
desire they ■vnll forgive.” ® 

Even before he received the letter of recall, Peter- 
borough had determined to quit Spain, whore he held 
no command, and go back to the Duke of Savoy. He 
embarked from Valencia, and after touching at Barcelona 
steered for the coast of Italy. With him were three 
English men-of-war; one of them, the Besolution, 
commanded by his second son, a gallant sea-officer. 

Captain Henry Mordaunt. In their way they fell in 
with a French squadron of greatly superior force, and 
the Kesolution was especially hard-pressed, Mordaunt 
however mamtained the conflict for several hours ■with 
great bravery; until at last finding his ship much 
shattered he ran her on shore. The Earl, who had 
gone on board the Enterprise frigate, received a con- 
tusion in a subsequent attack, but found the enemy 
desist, and on the 1st of April got safe into Leghorn. 

3 Letter dated Barcelona. Maroi 26. 1707 OdS.1. 
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CHAP, Peterljorougli showed himself far leas incensed than 
— ' might have been expected at the terms of his diamissal. 

1707. He did not break oft’ his correspondence with the 
Ministry in England. On the contrary he wrote several 
letters both to Sunderland and Marlborough, ossiu’ing 
them that he should be able when they met to explain 
every point in his conduct to their entire satisfaction. 
Meanwhile he seemed in no hurry to go home. His 
restless spirit impelled him to divers negotiations and 
cabala with the Courts both of Turin and Vienna, which 
having no direct authority from his own could attain 
no practical result. 

On the 7th of February the Enghsh fleet, with the 
troops under Lord Eivers’s orders, had arrived at Alicant. 
According to Stanhope’s plan the military operations 
should have been at once begun. But instead of these 
there arose a controversy between Lords Rivers and 
Galway as to the chief command ; a controversy which 
continued for three weeks, and which was terminated 
only by the moderation and good temper of Lord Rivors, 
who leaving the troops behind him rc-embarlced for 
England. Then at least the campaign should have 
commenced. Then however a still more serious diffi- 
culty was iuterposed hy Charles. He was jealous that 
he could not at his pleasure direct the movements 
of the troops; and he gave his principal confidence at 
this time to Count Noyelles, who was jealous also 
on his own account. Under the influence of this 
intriguing officer, Charles suddenly declared himself 
resolved to quit the army and go back to Barcelona, 
on the plea that an attack was threatened from the side 
of Eoussfllon. All remonstrances against this scheme 
from the other chiefs at Valencia proved of no avail; 
and Charles set out upon his journey on the 7th of 
March. His absence, as an ^viser, from the scene 
of operations might perhaps have been borne with 
equanimity; but it was no light matter that he took 
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with him, or there dctainod, Dutch ftiitT Catakn troops 
to the number of scvoi’al thousaiwl men. Staiihopo as 
English Envoy to his Court \7aB also hound to attend 
him; and thus, to his own great chagrin, found himself 
debarred from talcing part os ho had oxpeclod in the 
army’s advance upon Castille. 

The evils of disputed or divided command had for a 
long time past been urged by StanJrope on the Ministers 
in England} and he had advised that Prince Eugene 
might if possible be sent to Spain, as almost the only 
man to whose authority all the nations and all the chiefs 
concerned would willing ly bow. But the Court of 
Vienna could by no means spare Eugene from its own 
more immediate objects ; and thus the main army of the 
Allies in Spain in this year as in the last was after 
many jars left to the joint and incapable direction of 
the Earl of Galway arid the Marquis l)aH Minas, 

The time which the Allies hiul lost was not lost by 
King Louis. Ho saw the importance of pressing the 
war in Spain, and with that view resolved to make a 
sacrifice elsewhere. By his orders there was signed at 
Milan a Convention with Prince Eugene, according to 
which the French garrisons were to relinquish the for- 
tresses which they still retained in Northern Italy, and 
to march hack without molestation to tlieir frontiers.® 
In this manner some eighteen or twenty thousand good 
French troops became disposable for active service, and 
part of them were at once sent across the Pyrenees. 
Louis had also resolved to signalise his Spanish army 
by placing at its head a Prince of the Blood. Thus 
while he left the Dulce of Berwick as second in command, 
he named as chief his nephew the Duke of Orleans, who 
was burning to retrieve Ms disaster at Turin. 

Early in April after long delays Galway and Das 
Minas began their forward movement. Having first 

_ • See thie Oonyention (which, says Sismondi, (mait la forms iCrm capHula- 
<»on) in Lamherty, toI, iv. p. 891, 
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destroyed some of the enemy’s outlying magazuaes, they 
invested the castle of Yillena, but speedily changing 
their purpose raised the siege and pressed onward to 
give battle. They came in sight of Berwick’s army on 
the morning of the 25th, and found that he had talcen 
post on an open plain with the small town of Almanza 
behind him. By that time Berwick had ah’eady received 
great part of his expected reinforcements, although the 
Duke of Orleans, who had made a circuit through 
Madrid to pay his respects to the King and Queen, had 
not yet arrived. 

Destitute of exact intelligence as much as of military 
skill, the Allied Generals were not apprised of Berwick’s 
accession of troops and consequent superiority of num- 
bers. That superiority was above all in horse, which in a 
bare and open country could act with especial advantage. 
On the whole the Bourbon army was of five-and-twenty 
thousand men, while that of the Allies much thinned by 
recent sickness fell short of eighteen, It could not fail 
to be noticed that both the pretenders to the Crown, 
the one but twenty-four, the other but twenty-two years 
of age, had quitted their armies only a few weeks or 
months before and were moping in their palaces instead 
of leading the battle in which their fate would be decided. 

What fools we are to fight for such louts I ” — this, as 
rumour says, was once the exclamation of Peterboi’ough.* 

The Allied chiefs, discerning when too late their great 
inferiority in cavalry, endeavoured to atone for it in their 
order of battle, alternating squadrons of horse with bat- 
talions of infantry upon their wings. Galway, who had 
taken his post at the left wing, began the onset that some 
day the 25th of April, towards -duee in the afternoon. 
He fought, as always, with great bravery, but was ere 
long disabled by a sabre-cut above the eyes, while his 
troops were thrown iuto confusion by a charge of the 

- * ypltaiw, Sidole de Louis XIV., Tol, i. p. 342, ed. 1762. See also Sis- 
mondi, toI. xxvii. p. 26, 
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enemy’s cavalry. A similar fate befcl tbc right wing of onA]?. 
the Allies under its Portugixese chief the Count of Ata- > — 
laya. Das Minas himself commanded in the centre nnd 1707. 
for a time seemed to prevail; he broke the first line of 
the French and Spaniards ; he caused the second to 
waver ; he enabled two English battalions to pierce 
through. Already had they reached the very walls of 
Almanza, when, as Berwick relates it, the fortune of the 
day in that quarter was turned by a Spanish chief Don 
Joseph Amezaga; the same who three years later was 
slain by Stanhope in single combat. Amezaga, drawing 
together two squadrons of the Spanish regiment called 
Ordenes Viejos, came to the rescue of his countrymen 
and with their aid overthrew the two English battalions.* 

Das Minas was soon afterwards severely wounded and 
compelled to quit the van ; and the rout of the Allies 
in all their three divisions was entire. Only their 
cavaby, about 3,500 in number, could escape ; the in- 
fantry found themselves heuamed in on a bare plain 
with no hedge or ditch to shelter them, and were for the 
roost part either made prisoners or cut down. Two of 
the chiefs, Count Dohna and Major-General Shrimpton, 
with about thbtccn battah’ons, made them way in a body 
to the neighbouring hills; but next day, failing in pro- 
visions and surrotmded by the enemy’s horse, they were 
compelled to surrender. On the whole this fatal battle 
of Ahnanza cost the Allies the whole of them baggage 
and artillery, twenty-four pieces in number, wi1ii one 
hundred and twenty banners ; with at least 4,000 slain 
and 8,000 prisoners. The loss of the Bourbon army in 
kiUod and wounded was estimated at 2,000. 

On the day after the battle the Duke of Orleans 
arrived in Berwick’s camp, scarce able to conceal his 
deep mortification that his ill-timed politeness at Madrid 
had lost bim the glory of command in so great a victory. 
However he at once applied himself with Berwick ta 

« Memoiies de Berwid:, yqI. i. p 263, 
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CO^P. improve ihe auspicious occasion, and seeing no foes left 
before them they led then,’ army by Bunol full on the 
1707, city of V alencia. 

It is the quality of great chiefs to maintain an ever- 
buoyant hopeful spirit and to plan some ne'w encounter 
on ihe very morrow of defeat, Galway did not belong 
to that class. Brave as he had been in the battle, he 
was so whoUy cast down in mind by its result as to des- 
pair not only of the campaign but even of the war. Here 
are his own words to Marlborough written only two 
days afterwards : “ I cannot, my Lord, but look upon 
the affairs of Spain as lost by this bad disaster ; our 
foot which was our main strength bemg gone ; and the 
horse we have left chiefly Portuguese, which is not good 
at all. . . All the Generals here are of opinion that 
we cannot continue in this kingdom ; so I have desired 
Sir George Byng to take on board again the recruits he 
had just lauded at Alicant ; and to call at Denia or 
Valencia for our sick, wounded, and baggage ; and have 
sent all to Tortosa, where we shall march with the 
remnant of our horse.”® It soon appeared however 
that the case of the Allies in Spain was by no means so 
desperate as Galway at first conceived it, and that 
although much must be relinquished something might 
be still retained. 

The battle of Almanza, as the first gleam of return- 
ing fortune, was hailed with great delight not only by 
the subjects of Louis in his own dominions but by 
ah his partisans in Europe. It might also even 
among his enemies afford matter of triumph to the 
detractors of Lord Galway. "We find Lord Peter- 
borough discuss it with no generous spirit in a letter 
to one of his friends in England ; a letter of which 
the rough draft in his own handwriting has been 
preserved among the papers of his Secretary, Mr, Arent 
Eurly. Here follows one passage; Irishman 

• Galway to Mailboiougli, letter dated Alegre, April 27, 1707. 
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could have proved a bolder hero against common sense 
than our French General, who, contrary to the sentiments 
of the whole nation concerned, the protestations of so 
many Generals, and the I’epeated instances of a Kiug, 
piursues the rashest measures in the world and meets 
a suitable fate. . . Too dearly have so many brave 
men paid for these partialities at home.” And in a sub- 
sequent letter to Stanhope, Peterborough adds no less 
bitterly : “ I thank all those that have assisted in send- 
ing me to London. Pray present my service to the 
Marquise de La Casta, and tell her I hope she finds her- 
self better in her new ^friendships than the King has 
done in his new Generals.” 

Marching onwards from their field of victory, D'Or- 
leans and Berwick encountered no resistance, and found 
the city of Valencia open its gates at their approach. 
With equal case they reduced the remainder of the pro- 
vince, except only the two seaports of Lcina and Alicant 
and the inland town of Xativa. Of the last Berwick 
proceeded to make the siege. It was taken by assaiilt, 
fifteen days from tho first investment, and was treated 
by Berwick with most merciless severity, razing to the 
ground as he did the greater part of the houses, and 
hanging or sending into banishment the greater port of 
the men. 

Luring that time the Duke of Orleans had separated 
from his colleague, to invade the kingdom of Aragon. He 
entered Zaragoza in triumph, and reduced all Aragon with 
ease. In the autumn, again combining with Berwick, 
they undertook the siege of Lerida. It was a fortress 
strong alike by nature and by art; and they had beside 
them Galway and Stanhope, who had taken the field 
with the Allied cavalry now increased to 5,000 men. 
StiU that force was far too small to strike a blow at the 
besiegers, and the garrison was reduced to capitulate, 
obtaining however ^vantageous terms. Then the two 
Dukes returned to France, and Charles found himself 
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ohap. enabled, in spite of bis great reverse, to maLulain bimsolC 
-JE^I — . as before in tbo principality of Catalonia. 

1707. Even before the battle of Almanza Marlborough had 
found the leading statesmen at the Hague much inclined 
to treat -with France. Thus he v/rites : “ In two conver- 
sations I have had with M. de Buys he has been very 
plain in telling me that he should think it a very good 
peace if we could persuade the Duke of Anjou to be 
contented with Naples and Sicily. I am afraid there 
are a great many more in Holland of his mind, but as 
we are very sure I think of maJeing this campaign there 
may be many alterations before winter.” ’’ 

In the campaign which was thus before him, the Duke 
had no longer to dread the impracticable temper and the 
wa 3 rward humour of Prince Louis of Baden. His High- 
ness had died in his palace of Bastadt in the first days 
of this year. His pompous monument some thirty foet ' 
high, set off by a no less pompous inscription and by 
abundance of tawdry gildmg, may still be seen in the 
parish church of Baden.® 

Unhappily however on the death of Prince Louis tho 
choice of his successor, as General of the Empire, gave 
little promise of better concert. The Margrave of 
Bareith, who was named to this important post, was a 
martinet trained in the same school as the Margrave of 
Baden, but with far less of knowledge and experience 
and full as much of pride. Such was the distrust which 
he inspired that several of the petty states of Germany 
withdrew or withheld their contingents. 

At this moment howe^r there was a stid more press- 
ing danger. Charles the Twelfth of Sweden had com- 
pleted his conquest of Poland, had entered Saxony, 
and had fixed his head-quarters at Alt Eanstadt near 
Leipsick. It was called the camp of the three Kings, 

^ Marlboioughto GadolpHo, April InSdebum dobdlator, Impem piotactor, 
SO 1707 Atlas Oetnainie, hogtmm terror, 

J! i-L . Quoad vi3atB8nipervioit,nimquamviotnB 

® Here aie some Imea of tke in- Nm a oomimuu fato 
scnption as 1 copied them : — . Quod neo magno hetoi peperat. 
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since there appeared in it at one time not only Charles 
himself bnt Stanislas, whom he had placed on the 
thi’onc of Poland, and Augustus whom he had displaced 
from it, leaving to the latter merely the Electorate of 
Saxony and the empty Eoyal title. Already in the 
heart of Germany and at the head of some 40,000 well- 
appointed and victorious troops, Charles if he so chose it 
might take part with decisive effect on the side of Franco. 
Nor were the most eager solicitations wanting to engage 
him. Louis had by a secret envoy represented to him 
the ancient glories of Gustavus Adolphus and the close 
friendship which in those days subsisted between France 
and Sweden, He had m-ged him to stand forward as 
the mediator of peace, and promised to accept whatever 
terms he might impose. 

Bang Charles upon his own part had a long list of 
grievances against tlie Emperor; as the closing of Pro- 
testant Churches in Silesia ; the insult offered to one of 
his envoys by Count Zobor a nobleman of Hungary; and 
the killing of two of his officers in a brawl at Breslau, 
fie had fiierefore some wish, ixnloss his claims wore 
granted, to make the Emperor feel the foi’co of his re- 
sentment. But that wish was balanced by the impa- 
tience to march once more against his -first enemy the 
Czar, and to wage a war in Muscovy as glorious, oven 
though as toilsome, as his war in Poland, when, as his 
Prime Minister boasted to the Prussian General 
Grumbkow, they would march eighty leagues without 
unsaddling the horses, and feeding them on the thatch 
of the houses.” ® * 

The mind of the young hero being stiU in this waver- 
ing state, it was felt by both the Cabinets of London and 
of Vienna as of -the utmost import.'vncc to endeavour, by 
some skilful negotiator, to counteract the overtures of 
France, and to decide His Majesty’s thoughts on the 
general politics of Europe. AH looked to the victor of 

■. * Report fcom GJiumbkow to Marlborough, January 11, 1707. 
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Blenheim as beyond any comparison the fittest for the 
— — - office; nor did the Dulce, engrossed though he was with 
1707. other cares, decline that distant journey ; but he found the 
idea of it produce much tremor in the Dutch. Having 
at last satisfied their leading statesmen with the pro- 
mise of a prompt return, he set out from the Hague on 
the 20th of April, taking Hanover in his route, and there 
passing some hours to pay his respects to the Elector. 

Already had Marlborough by letter consulted His 
Electoral Highness upon a delicate point in the negoti- 
ation which was now before him. He was by no means 
inchned to rest solely on his own diplomatic sldB. He 
had obtained the sanction of the Queen to grant, if need 
should be, secret gratuities from the English treasury to 
some of the Swedes in office. The Elector advised that 
Marlborough should offer a pension of 2,000Z. a year to 
the Prime Minister, Count Piper, and another of 1,000/. 
a year to Olaf Hermelin, Councillor of State ; and he 
added, with a just appreciation of the characters with 
whom they had to deal, that the first year should be 
paid them in advance.^ Marlborough determined to 
abide by this prudent coimsel. 

Rapidly pursuing his journey Marlborough reached 
the camp of Alt Ranstadt ; and next morning was 
received in due form by the King. “ Sir,” said the 
Duke, “I present to your Majesty a letter from the 
Queen my mistress, coming from her heart and written 
with her own hand. Had not her sex prevented it, she 
would have crossed the^ea to see a Prince admired by 
the whole universe, am in this particular more 
happy than the Queen ; and I wish I could serve some 
campaigns under so great a General as your Majesty, 
that I might learn what I yet want to know in the art 
of war.”® 

1 The Eleetoi’a reply to Marl- > Ooxe’s Mtelboxough, vol. iii. p. 
borough dated Apul 8, ITOTjia printed 169, While the Great Duke -woe 
in Maephereon’s State Papera, yol ii, thus adulatoiy to the Sing he took 
n 00. ahightonemththeMiiUBteiB. Knd- 
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Gross as -was tHs flattery, it was not too gross for 
Charles. He expressed his pleasuro at seeing in his 
camp a chief so ronoAvned and so discerning; and in the 
conversations which ensued he was gradually won over 
to the English interests. His resentment against the 
Court of Yienna was partly soothed by the persuasive 
powers of Marlboroiigh ; and partly satisfied by the 
concessions which the Dulce was empowered to an- 
nounce. As regards the nice point of the secret pen- 
sions, Olaf Hermelin at once accepted the oflfer that was 
made him. Count Piper on the contrary expressed 
some scruples, but these being referred to ihe Countess 
his wife, they were quickly overruled. 

Such was the promising train of negotiations which 
in only a few days’ sojourn Marlborough was able to 
lay. It is ti’ue ihat after his departure some further 
difficulties and jealousies arose; but these also were 
composed by Marlborough through the aid of private 
letters to both parties, so that at last there was con- 
cluded a treaty between the Emperor and the King of 
Sweden deciding in an amicable manner Iffie divers 
points at issue. Then the King put on end to the fears 
which his presence had inspired. He raised his camp 
in Saxony and marched bade across the Oder and Yis- 
tula, to commence in an evil hour for himself his cam- 
paigns against the Czar. Marlborough on his part had 
returned to HoUand, making on his way short visits to 
the Courts both of Berlia and Hanover, but using such 
despatch that he reached the Hague on the 8th of May, 
only eighteen days since he hacbfpft it. 

From the Hague Marlborough repaired to Brussels, 
and from Brussels to Anderlecht, where he took the 

ing in his first visit to Count Hper loti's Histoiy, book i. oh. ix. sect. 22 . 
that due etiquette was not shown The tale is fully told by M. Adleifeld 
Mm he marked his displeasure in a (who was himself present) in his His- 
' maimer no doubt very sinking' and toire Militaire de Charles XII., vol. 
efiectual, but not quite decorous to iii, p. 161, ed. 1740. 
relate. See however a note to Smol- 
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command of Ms army. It amounted to 97 battalions 
and 164 squadrons. Tbe enemy as be learnt bad 102 
of tbe former and 168 of tbe latter, and wore encamped 
in tbe neigbbourbood of Mons, under tbe Elector of 
Bavaria and tbe Duke of Vendomo. “ Tboy bave more 
battalions than we but ours are largest ; and on tbo 
■whole I bebeve our army is stronger than tbeirsj” — 
so says Marlborougb in one of bis letters at tbis time. 
But be found bis friends grievously depressed by two 
pieces of ill news. One was from Spain of tbe battle 
of Almanza; another scarcely less adverse from tbe 
lines of Stollbofen. 

These bnes, wMch tbe Margrave of Baden bad so 
long defended, were now held by tbe Margrave of 
Bareitb with even less capacity and with diminished 
numbers. Marshal Yblars who commanded tbe French 
army in Alsace was not slow to discern and to profit 
by this favourable opportunity. By way of feint be 
announced a great bab at Strasburg on tbe 20tb of 
May ; be gave bis last orders to bis officers in tbe 
intervals between tbe dances ; and at five in tbe morn- 
ing on quitting tbe festivity he commenced bis march. 
By way of diversion be bad already despatched tbe 
Count de BrogHe with a body of troops on tbe left 
bank to seize tbe small islands in tbe Kbine ; and tbe 
attack, which was made on tbe morning of tbo 22nd 
from various sides, was attended with success on every 
point. Tbe Margrave taken by surprise was utterly 
routed. He fled in ^array wbUe Villars seized tbe 
tents and magazinesjjPad demobsbed tbe dykes and 
sluices which strengthened the works. 

Not satisfied with this first success Villars continued 
to press on the fugitive Margrave, and overspread tbe 
open country of Wurtemberg and Franconia, levying 
heavy contributions far and •wide. One of Ms parties 
even skirted the plain of Hochstildt, almost 'within sight 
of Blenheim.' Through tbe whole of Southern G-ermany 
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commander ; but the slow aird ceremonious forms of • 

the Empire Avere found to phico considorablo diltieulties 1707, 
in the way of his remoral. The Margi’ave moi'cnver 
stood on his defence, pleading that not he but his army 
was to blame. 

This question hke almost every other in the war — 
such is the penalty of superior genius — came to bo 
referred to Marlborough, and cost him a long course of 
arduous solicitation. He earnestly pressed the Court 
of Vienna that the Margrave should be set aside with 
all civility but with no delay, and that in his place 
should be appointed the Elector of Hanover, whom he 
urged on political even more than on military grounds. 

Both the Emperor and the Elector hesitated; the one 
as to the offer, the other os to the acceptance. But 
Marlborough, wilh his usual skill and patience, overcame 
every obstacle, though not till after some weeks delay. 

The new chief could not take the field till past the 
middle of September, when it was too late for any ojicra- 
tion of importance ; and Villars shortly afterwards, in 
pursuance of orders from Voi'saillcs, led back his army 
to the left bank of the Rhine. 

Another object, unconnected with his own military 
sphere, which Marlborough had zealously pressed, was 
the invasion of Provence. He desired to sec Toulon be- 
sieged by an army under Prince Eugene, in concert with 
the troops of the Duke of Savoy and with the fleet of Sir 
Oloudesley Shovel. The takbog of this fortress, which 
was understood to be in no goo^condition for defence, 
would cripple the best fleet of ^e French, would lose 
them their main depository of naval magazines, and 
might perhaps by that single stroke terminate the war. 

The Emperor however showed himself but lukewarm 
and half-hearted to this enterprise. He regarded it 
as planned especially for the advantage of the two 
Maritime Powers, and would have preferred to employ 

X 
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uit vr. Ms own forces on his own more innnctluit'e ohjccts, 
— , Still however the great ancendcncy of Marlboroxigh ]n’C" 
1707. vaUed in the end with the (Jourfc of Ylcniin. Prince 
Eugene was directed to lead an Austrian nnny to 
besiege Toulon, while the aid of t ho Duke of Savoy was 
purchased by the grant of considerable subsidies. 

But on one point Joseph was found inflexible. Not- 
withstanding the earnest remonstrances addressed to 
him, urging that all the forces disposable in Lombardy 
should be concentrated for the single and paramount 
object of Toulon, he was determined to send a detach- 
ment of his army to the conquest of Naples. Early in 
the summer therefore, one of his Generals, Count Daun, 
began his march towards the Abruzzi mountains at the 
head of less than 9,000 men. Small as was this body 
of troops it proved more than sufficient for its purpose. 
No resistance, or next to none, was encountered by 
Daun. The city of Naples opened its gates to him on 
the 8th of July with every token of joy ; the people 
issuing forth to greet him with boughs of olive in their 
hands, and on their hats ; also breaking into fragments 
and casting into the sea a bronze statue of Philip the 
Eifth.® The Duke of Escalona (MarqxTis of Villona in 
Spain), who was I’hilip’s Viceroy, retired to the strong- 
hold of Goeta, the usual resource of fugitives from 
Naples ; this however was ere long besieged and taken 
by assault ; and the whole of the kingdom submitted 
quietly to its new dominion. At nearly the same period 
and with as little of resistance did the island of Majorca, 
and the district of Or^tello in Tuscany, renounce their 
allegiance to King Philip and proclaim King Charles. 

Louis the Fourteenth was deeply impressed with the 

-vital importance of Toulon ; and no sooner thought it 

threatened than he sent thither the Mar4chal de Tessd, 

directing also to that quarter the best troops that he could 

fepere. As regards the defences of the place Tess4 made 
* 

. * Ootnjlete History oj Buiope, 1707, p,?71, Mmatori, Annali d’ltalia, yoI, 
am. p. 61. 
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at first most discournging reports. “Toulon” Rewrote ciTAr. 
to the King “ is not a fortress hut rather a garden. . . ■ — 
WhaT: should bo the Glacis is ovei-spread with large ^707. 
country-houses, with orchards, and with convents. All 
these are being demolished, but it is a woidc of time. 

We have however 4,000 peasantry, and the sailors from 
your Majesty’s fleet, who are labouring night and day.” * 

This energy of preparation on the part of Franco 
was much assisted by the wavering and lingoring 
course of the Allies. It was not till the 26th of July 
that Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy came in 
sight of Toulon. By that time the town had been put 
into a state of defence, and connected by regular lines 
with an entrenched camp which Tessd had formed upon 
the neighbouring hiHs. The Allied army, wasted by 
sickness and thinned by desertion, could scarcely number 
more than 25,000 effective men ; and the loss of the 
9,000 detached to Naples was now severely felt. More- 
over much jealousy prevailed between the two cousins 
who commanded, each desiring to cast the brunt of the 
war on the forces of the other. 

At the outset Eugene had some successes. He carried 
the heights of St. Catherine, and by the aid of the 
English Admiral disembarked several heavy cannon 
from the ships, which he turned against the town. 

But only a few days later Tess4 brought up some con- 
siderable reinforcements, and was enabled to retake the 
St. Catherine heights. Larger succours to the 
were announced, to be commanded by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy the heir apparent of the prown ; and a separate 
corps under Count Medavi was already hovering on the 
flank of the Allies. Besides the danger of being thus 
cut off from Piedmont, they were streightened by a 
growing scarcity of provisions ; and finally, hopeless of 
success, they resolved to raise the siege. This they did 
accordingly in the night of the 20th of August, wending 

* Mdmoiros milltaiies da la Succession d’Espagne, vol -rii, p, 109, 

xi 
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,on^. back by slow inarcbos to ilie Var ; aiul from tbonco as 
' — — • they bad come across the Col de Tend©, Tossd Tvas 
severely censured for having failed to harass and 
assail his foes in their difficult retreat. Oouijdaiiits 
against him from some of his owii officers came up to 
Versailles ; and never again did Louis cntriist to him 
the command of any army. Eugene on the other hand, 
finding himself not pursued, was able to retrieve his 
share of the campaign by an important service at its 
dose ; he reduced from Turin the town of Susa com- 
manding the passage of the Alps. 

There remains to teU the campaign of Marlborough in 
Flanders, which from his just renown and his superior 
numbers might well have been expected to atone for 
the mischances of the rest. Strange to say it proved 
the most inactive and unimportant of all. The English 
chief desired to tempt the French to a battle irpon 
advantageous terms; hut the French were determined 
not to venture unless the advantage were upon their 
side. It was found moreover that the Dutch Deputies 
had returned to their former system of caution and 
cavil, scared as they were by tlie late disasters ab 
Almanza and StoUhofen. The Duke took up a sirong 
position at Meldert between the two Ghccts and tho 
Dyle, and there he was encamped for many weoks< 
The French were in his front in an equally strong 
position at Gembloux. 

In August however Marlborough received intelli- 
gence that Vendome had detached thirteen battalions 
and twelve squadrons, to the relief of Provence ; and 
upon this the Dutch desisted from opposing any move- 
ment XU advance. The Duke promptly passed the 
Dyle, and marched first upon Genappe, and then upon 
Nivelles, hoping to bring Vendome to a general engage- 
ment. But Vendome, who had better reasons tl^ 
ever to remaiu on the defensive, steadily fell back as , 
Marlborough marched forward; and there was yet an- 
nthpr check to Marlborouffh in most heavy summer rains. 
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It was at this ])criocI that the erratic Pciorhoroitgli 
arrived at the English headquarterH, Since ho left Italy 
he had visited both the Court of Vienna and the camp 1707. 
of Alt Ranstadt; teeming with projects of all kinds 
both to Imperialists and Swedes. His letter to Gouei’al 
Stanhope from Alt Ranstadt was in his usual lively vein. 

“ I write to you from the country of wonders and un- 
certainty — from a place famous for the presence of three 
Kings, that of Sweden, Augustus, and Stanislaus. . . 

The King of Sweden gives more fears by his silence 
than ever any other monarch gave by his threats. It is 
undecided whether he is very wise or foolhardy j all we 
know is he has fifty thousand men mad enough to obey 
with pleasure all he can command.” 

Leaving Alt Ranstadt after no very satisfactory re- 
ception from King Charles, Peterborough had next pro- 
ceeded to the camp of Marlborough, armed with large 
piles of state papers and most exuberant narratives of his 
conduct in Spain. Thus does Marlborough on the 16th 
of August describe it to the Duchess : “ Since my last 
we have had one continued rain, so that neither tho 
enemy nor we can stir out of our camps. I have at this 
time my winter clothes and a fire in my chamber ; but 
what is worse, the ill weather hinders me from going 
abroad, so that Lord Peterborough has the opportunity 
of very long conversations. "What is said one day the 
next destroys, so that I have desired him to put his 
thoughts in writing.” At last after a stay of ten days 
the Earl — ^greatly to the Duke’s relief — set out for 
England to lay his case before the other Ministers. As 
Marlborough puts it to Godolphiu, “ he is very capable 
of pushing his animosities so far as to hurt himself, and 
give a good deal of trouble to others.” 

Meanwhile on the cessation of the rains Marlborough 
resumed his advance and led his troops across the 
Scheldt, hut found the French still retire before him, 
until at last they took up their position in some new 

T ;n„ 
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cn^. Marlliorougli having lost nil hope of any achievement 
— — ■ brought the campaign to a close. IIo repaired in. the 
1707. first place to the Ilague; and thence to Frankfort, where 
he conferred with the Elector of Hanover and Count 
Wratislaw the Emperor’s Minister ; and he returned to 
England in the first week of November Old Stylo. 

On reviewing the military transactions of 1707 in 
various parts of Europe, the balance of advantages 
will be seen for the first time during several years to 
incline clearly and decidedly towards the scale of France. 
The Allies it is true had reduced the kingdom of Naples, 
but the long misgovemment of that country by the 
imbecile Court of Madrid had rendered it both an easy 
prey and an unprofitable conquest. There had been a 
disastrous battle in Spain, there had been none at all in 
Flanders. One Imperial army had been forced in the 
lines of StoIIhofen; another compelled to raise with 
heavy losses the siege of Toulon. No wonder if con- 
siderable dissatisfaction was expressed, especially in 
England and Holland, which paid by for the langest 
share of the expense. Those countrymen of Marl- 
borough above all who dissented from Ms politics and 
opposed his party were eager to fasten upon him a 
personal imputation. They alleged that he was prompted 
to resist moderate terms of peace and to carry on in- 
decisive campaigns solely by the sordid desire to retain 
as long as possible his enormous emoluments as com- 
mander-in-chief of two armies the English and theDutch. 

It is painful to deal with such a charge as applied to 
such a man. It is painful to think that his passion for 
money could even for a moment give it any colour. But 
happily on a closer view it will be found to admit ot 
decisive disproof. We may appeal for its refutation 
to his numerous letters addressed to the Duchess as 
stiU preserved at Blenheim and as published in great 
part by Archdeacon Goxe — letters written in the closest 
confidence and unreserve, and most assuredly without 
l^e ^iJightest notion that they could ever even at this 
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djelaucG of turio meet any oilier eyes. Noav tlioKe lett-oi’s 
all througli the years 170() and 1707 show liiiu yearning 
for repose- — eager to rclinquisli his liigh posts at the 
first moment that he could %vith honour and duty. 
“ Ease and the pleasure of being with you ore what I 
most earnestly desire” — ^this with every variety of 
phrase is his constant aspiration. Nay in one passage 
of the year 1706 he alleges as a further motive the first 
touch which he began to feel of the infirmities of age. 
“ Not that I take anything ill, but that the weight is 
too great for me, and I find a decay in my memory.” 
To the inroads of time upon him he indeed often refers, 
most commonly on public, sometimes also on family, 
grounds. And thus on the 6th of June in the following 
year ; “ This day makes your humble servant fifty-seven. 
On all accounts I could wish myself younger, hut for 
none so much ns that I might have it more in my power 
to make myself agreeable to you whom I love with all 
my soul.”® 

The close of this campaign was followed by a worse 
disaster probably tlian any that its progress displayed. 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet were retmning from 
the siege of Toulon. They had reached the Scilly Isles 
in dark and tempestuous weather. There in the evening 
of the 22nd of October the Admiral’s great ship, the 
Association, struck the Gilstone rock. So quickly did 
she go to pieces that as an eye-witness relates “ in two 
minutes there was nothing more of him or of his ship 
seen ; ” and of the nine hundred persons then on board 
not a single one escaped. Lord Dm'sley in the St. 
George ran as great a peril and was saved by a most 
narrow turn ; be struck the same ridge of rocks as Sir 
Cloudesley at almost the same moment ; but the very 
wave which he saw drive in the Admiral’s lights floated 
his own ship iato deep water. But two other line-of- 

® Be© Ooxe’s MarlTjorougli, vol. iii, tli© DuWs own anthoiity a© .Tune 0 
p. 06, 231, and SOI. It is remai-kable (New Style), he states it in his ilrst 
that although Uoxe haa inserted this page as Jiine 24 (Old Style). The 
letter fixing the Duke’s birthday on baptism wae certainly upon the 28tb. 
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battle shipe Tvlxiclx followed, the En^le anti the Romnoy, 
wore like the Aaeociation ingulfed. The fireships 
Phconix and Firebrand ran ashore. 

Of the crews and passengers of these three ships that 
perished, the Association, tlie Eagle, and the Romney, 
only one man was saved. He had been cast upon a 
reef called the Ilellwethers, and some days elapsed in 
those stormy seas before a boat could put out for his 
rescue. It was noticed that the chaplain of the Asso- 
ciation had been summoned to go and had gone on board 
another ship in the course of the same day to admi- 
nister the Holy Communion to a dying man, and it was 
solely to this accident that his own preservation was due. 

The ships that were spared from this terrible disaster 
cast anchor at the SciUys, where they remained some 
days ; all the survivors in a state of grief and coustorna- 
tion more easily imagined than described. As it chanced 
the purser of the Arundel being on shore discovered in 
the hands of some fishermen a large emerald ring which 
he knew to have been worn by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
This led to a stem inquiry and a prompt confession. 
It then appeared that tlie Admiral’s body liad been 
washed to land on the day after the wreck, beneatlx a 
Dolmen of the Druids at Forth Hehick, or the Bay of 
Willows, shown to the present day in St. Mary’s Isle 
as the scene of this event. There it was found by 
the islanders, who stripped and plundered it, and then 
to conceal their plunder buried it deep in the sand. 
They were commanded to show the spot and to disinter 
the body, which when again brought to light seemed 
but little decomposed either by lie waves that had 
tossed it or the sand in which it had lain. It was now 
inclosed in a coffin and conveyed to London, where ii 
was distinguished by a public funeral, and subsequently 
also by a stately monument in Westminster Abbey.® 

« Oompaie two passages in Oamp- of Eniope, 1707, p 348 , and thi 
■bell’s Lues of the Admuals, Tol iv Uandbook foi DsTonaiid Ooinnall 
p 82 and J2J Complete Ilisloiy p 347. 
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Sir Clotidcsley Shovel at the time of his decease chap, 
might he regarded as at the head of his profession, s-.- i — 
Born of humble parents in Suffolk, and bred apprentice 1?07. 
to a shoemaker, he was led by natm’al impulse to the 
Navy, which he entered with no higher rank than that 
of cabin-boy. But his merit quicHy raised him from 
step to step until high in command; and in the many 
services upon which he was employed he was eminent 
alike for bis conduct and his courage. Other exploits 
stiU might have been expected from that gallant man, 
who at the dire event of the Gdstone was not yet 
fifty-seven years of age. 

During the whole of this year the Queen’s personal 
favour was as keenly contested as her superiority in 
arms. There was rapidly rising on the ruins of the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s influence a young lady who, 
according to the fashion of that time, was surnaaned not 
Miss but Mrs. Abigail HiU. Abigail was the Duchess’s 
cousin, daughter of a decayed City merchant, and one 
of four brothers and sisters. The Duchess in her account 
of these transactions boasts of the kindness with which 
she provided for them aU. Thus of one ; ‘‘ Her brother, 
whom the bottle-men afterwards called honest Jack 
Hill, was a tall boy whom I clothed (for he was all in 
rags) and put to school at St. Alban’s.” But perhaps 
it may be thought that, as regards the interest of the 
military serviee, her vindication recoils against herself, 
or at least against the Duke; for Her Grace proceeds 
to say, “ I afterwards got my Lord Marlborough to 
make bim Groom of the Bedchamber to the Duke of 
Gloucester. And though my Lord always said that 
Jack Hill was good for nothing, yet to oblige me he 
made him his Aide-de-camp and afterwards gave him a 
regiment.” ’’ 

The three remaining Hills were in like manner esta- 
blished by the Duchess at the pubhc charge. Abigail 
^ Conduct of the Ducl^ss of Mailborough, p, 2J8, ed. 1742. 
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waa made a Bodch.aui'ber Wouiaii to tlio Qiieeu j her 
aistcr a laundress to tlie Duke of (JlouceHtcv ; and lior 
second brother obtained a place in the Customs. The 
Bedchamber Woman after a few years attracted the 
Queen’s notice. Her placid temper and ingratiating 
manners might no doubt be favourably contrasted with 
the fretful and arrogant pretensions of her great pro- 
tectress ; and thus by degrees was Her Grace supplanted 
in Her Majesty’s confidence and favour. 

The Duchess states that for a long time she remained 
wholly unconscious of a rival. Her eyes were first 
opened in the summer of 1707, when she learnt that her 
cousin Hill had become the wife of Mr. Samuel Masham 
one of the Prixice’s gentlemen. On further inquby it 
came out that, although the Duchess had not been 
apprised, the Queen herself was present at the marriage 
which took place privately iu the apartments of 
Dr. Arbuthnot, one of the physicians of the Household, 
Her Majesty on that occasion called for “ a round sum” 
out of the IPrivy Purse, which was supposed to bo her 
present to the rising favourite. ^ 

This incident bror^ht some others to the Duchess’s 
mind, “ I remembered,” she says, “ that a long while 
before this being with the Queen, to whom 1 had gone 
very privately by a secret passage, on a sudden this 
woman, not knowing I was there, came in with the 
boldest and gayest air imaginable, hut upon sight of me 
stopped, and immediately changing her manner and 
making a most solemn courtesy asked ; ‘ Did your 
Majesty ring ?’ ” 

The Duchess, thus roused to suspicion, sharply taxed 
Abigail with deceit and ingratitude, and addressed her 
Koyal Mistress in strains of resentfal expostulation. 
By these as might be expected the breach was only 
widened. The Queen, without making any change in 
the offices held by the Duchess, accorded to her less and 
less of her company and confidence, and in reply to her 
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numerous letters at a rather later period, directly charged 
her (to use Her Majesty’s own wordu) with “ inveteracy ■ — ^ — 
against poor Masham” and with “having nothing so 170?* 
much at heart as the ruin of your cousin.” 

It was no mere question of Court honours or of 
feminine wrangles. Besides being cousin to the Jennings, 

Mrs. Masham had another coiisinhood in a different 
direction, but as near, to Harley. With that statesman, 
stiU a Minister, she was in constant and familiar com- 
munication. The belief was strong that whatever in- 
fluence she might gain over her Royal Mistress would 
be exerted in pursuance of his counsels and in promotion 
of his power. It was on Church matters above all that 
Godolphin and the Marlboroughs, Duke and Duchess, 
mistrusted the insinuations of lloiicy. “For my part,” 
saj’-s Her Grace, “ the word Church had never any chariu 
for me in the mouths of Ihoso who made the most noise 
with it.” But even in the pahniest days of her Court 
favour she coidd not on this one point overrule the 
Queen. Her Majesty on this point regarded some of her 
Ministers as wholly latitudinarian, and rather incluied to 
the Tories, “whom,” continues the Duchess, “ she usually 
called by the agreeable name of the Church party.”® It 
is certainly true that Anne had no penetrating genius of 
her own to guide her. She may well have been mistalcen 
in any particular cases . But she deserves this praise, that 
she conscientiously felt, which some of her advisers did 
not, the solemn responsibility of ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and was unwilling to make them on mere party 
or political grounds such as Godolphin urged. 

Acting on these views, the Queen during many weeks 
resisted or evaded a pressing recommendation of Marl- 
borough to name Dr. Potter Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford. There was no doubt as to 
Dr, Potter’s character and learning, but the Queen was 
not fuUy satisfied of his Church principles, and wotdd 
B Conduct of the Buebess of Mnilboiougli, p. 134. 
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preferred Dr. Siualridf^e, “ Tlio conso- 
— — ■ quence is,” Marlboroiigli wrote at last, “ that if Dr, 
170 ?. l^otter has not the Professor’s jdacc 1 will never more 
meddle with anything that may concern Oxford.” ® It 
was owing perhaps to this portentous threat tlvat Anne 
finally yielded. 

At nearly the same time there arose another and more 
important occasion. Two Sees, Exeter and Chester, 
had to be filled from the decease of Bishop Trelawney 
and Bishop Stratford. The Queen apprehending some 
proposal which she would find distasteful, resolved to 
anticipate it by a decision of her own. Without con- 
• suiting any of her Ministers she offered the vacant 
dignities to Dr. BlaclcaE and Sir William Dawes. It 
is not denied tlmt these Divines were, as Burnet 
says, “ men of value and worth,” but it is alleged, and 
with truth, that they held High Olmroh and Tory 
opinions. 

Godolphin and the Marlboroughs wore, and with good 
reason, much offended. They addressed som^.t'^sxm 
rcmonstrauces to the Queen, who however cohtd''l!t®t 
recede from the promises already made. They thought 
that Her Majesty had acted at the secret iustigation of 
Harley, and Godolphin writing to the latter taxed him 
with this in angry terms. But as against this wc have 
not only Harley’s solemn denial but the Queen’s own 
' Royal words. Thus did she express herself to Marl- 
borough who was stm abroad : “ I heheve you have 
been told as I have that these two persons were recom- 
mended to me by Mr. Harley, which is so far from being 
true that he knew nothing of it till it was the talk of the 
town. I do assure you these men were my own choice. 
They are certainly very fit for the station I design them; 
and indeed I think myself obliged to fill the 'Bishops’ 
Bench with those that will be a credit to it and to the 


® To the Duehesa, June 28, 1707», 
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Clinrcli, and not always to take tlie recommendations of miap. 
29 (the Whig Junto).” 

The persona to whom in this cyjdier the Queen refi>rred, 1707, 
that is the heads of the Whig ])arty then in iilliunoc with 
the Ministers, showed themselves far more incensed on 
this occasion than even the Ministers themselves. They 
declared that they must withdraw their support from 
the Government, unless on Church appointments the 
Queen were effectually coerced. It was in vain that at a 
meeting of their principal men in the House of Commons 
the Dukes of Somerset and Devonshire appeared in the 
name of the Queen to say, that although she had engaged 
herself so far in relation to those two Bishoprics, and 
was hound to fulfil her promises, yet for the future she 
was resolved to give the gentlemen pi’osciit full satis- 
faction. They wci'e only half apponsed when, a third 
Bishoprichecoming op])ortunely vueaui,tlu> Queen seized 
the opportunity of ])relcrring Dr. Triuinell, a Divine of 
thorough Whig principles and a foviuov tutor of Lord 
Sunderland, Ilieir chiefs still violently urged that 
Harley was at the bottom of some dark intrigue which 
he carried on with the aid of Abigail, and they insisted 
that this favorite of a favorite should no longer bo 
permitted to hold the Secretary’s Seals. 

Binding that they could not immediately prevail in 
this favorite object, the Wliig chiefs dmected their 
wrath against Godolphin and Marlborough, who they 
said were but half-heaited in the cause. They threat- 
ened to strike a blow more especially at the Duke, 
through the sides of his brother George. This brother, 
a sailor in profession and an Admiral in rank, was a 
leading member of Prince George’s Council, and as 
such took a principal part in the direction of sea-affairs. 
liTow, as it chanced, there were at this time some naval 
miscarriages to be complained of from the failure of 
cruisers and convoys in divers places and the consequent 
loss of several merchant-ships. But above all there was 
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0IIA.P. tho loss of several men-of-war. P''lvc lino of batlle sMps 
— — ' had been ordered to tho const of rortuf];al as n coirvoy 
1707. to a great fleet of merchantmen. Against those the 
French had combined a squadron from Duddrk aiid 
another from Brest under Bn Gud Tronin and tho 
Chevalier do Forbin, two of their best commanders, and 
making fonrteen bad in all. The Admiralty, it was 
alleged, had received but had neglected a ■vraxning of 
this intended junction. Off the Lizard then the Eng- 
lish ships found themselves assailed by well-nigh three- 
fold numbers, and in spite of their gallant defence were 
overpowered. Three erf them were taken , and one blown 
up, so that only one escaped. But they had fought so 
long that tho merchantmen wore enabled meanwhile to 
make press of sail and to reach Lisbon in safety with- 
out being pursued. 

To arraign Admiral Chmchill as tho main cause of 
these mischances — to attack him on that accotmt in 
Parliament, was naturally very tempting to the friends 
of Somers. For Churchill was still, as Marlborough was . 
once, a zealous Tory; and he had been always what Marl- 
borough was never, indiscreet and hot-hcadod, loving to 
revile the Whigs even when he could not counteract 
them. Nay it was commonly alleged that in his politics 
he was not only Tory but hod a Jacobite leaning, and 
that for the succession to the throne he looked to St. 
Germaiu’s. 

Marlborough who was stOlupon the Continent did his 
best by letter to appease the Widgs. But he found all 
that he could urge very coldly received. Sunderland 
Ms own son-in-law answered him in reproachful terms. 
Halifax vouchsafed no reply at all to his protestations. 
Then brooding over “ the contempt of Lord Halifax,” 
for BO he called it, the Duke’s spirit rose, and he writes 
as follows to the Duchess: “England will take care 
of itself and not be ruined because a few men are 
not pleased, . . By my letter to the Queen you will see 
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that I have endeavoured to tlo the ihe best 

office X can ; but I shall think it a vovy ill I’cturn if they — i~ 
Fall upon my brother George.” Still Marlborough waa 
cautious. Why should any brother bring him into 
trouble? And thus he adds : “ I do with all my heart 
wish he would be so wise as to quit his place.” 

In the midst of these cabals the Parliament — ^the first 
Parliament of GreatBritain — met on the 23rd of October. 

As usual the first week was occupied in forma. Mr. John 
Smith of Andover was for the second time elected 
Speaker; and the Scottish Peers and Members chosen ac- 
cording to the Articles of Union were in due form ad- 
mitted. Then after another week’s acljournment the 
Queen on the 6th of November delivered her opening 
Speech. In its terms as Godol])hin had pn'parod them 
it endeavoured to smonth away soujo of llu* mihchanccs 
of the war. Tims of one : “Although the attein])! upon 
Toulon had not wholly its desired elleel it has never- 
theless been attended with many great and obvious ad- 
vantages to the common cause this year.” Oortninly it 
was wise to adhere to such general terms, since tlio 
“obvious advantages ” of relinquishing on onlerpriso 
with heavy loss are by no moans clear to view. 

The House of Commons however, without any gi'cat 
notice of past deficiencies, voted the Sxipplies roqiiircd 
for the due prosecution of the war with such alacrity 
and promptitude that the Queen was enabled so early 
as the 18th of December to express her acknowledg- 
ments on that account. There were Estimates for 

40.000 seamen, at 2,080,000?.; “the ordinary of the 
navy,” 120,000?.; 50,000 landsmen in Planders and 

10.000 additional, 1,071,000?.; the proportion of the 
Palatines, of the Saxons and of the Hanoverians to- 
gether, 86,000?.; guards and garrisons and 5,000 men on 
the fleet, 511,000?. ; and the forces in Spain and Portugal, 
586,000?. Besides these there stood as “ Subsidies to 
the Alhes ” 494,000?., with half-a-miUion for w^hal^'were 
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tCTmod “tho Diike of Savoy’s axigmoiilations ” and a 
furtlxer grant of ]()0,000Z. to tlio same Pi’iuce as the 
Duke’s “ specifd service in 1707.” Altogether the sums 
required and granted for naval and military services 
came close upon 6,000,000^. It was an amount which 
seemed altogether stupendous to the financiers of Queen 
Anne’s reign. “ Six millions of supplies and almost 
fifty milli on a of debt !” cried Swift towards the end of 
the war ; “ the High Allies have been the ruui of ns ! ” 

It soon appeared that the great alacrity in voting the 
supplies was only intended to give a keener edge to the 
reproaches on the ill conduct of the war. See, it might 
be said, how ready we are in Parliament, and how un- 
ready you are in office ! It was found that the leaders 
of the Whigs had contrived a temporary league oa; com- 
bination for that object with the High Tory chieffe. As 
usual in that ago the House of Poors was considered tbo 
more important scene. No sooner had it met than Lord 
Wharton started up as spokesman of the Whigs to in- 
veigh against the Government for the decay of toade — as 
thoxigh trade could he expected to flourish in the midst 
of a general war. He was supported by Lord Somers, 
who expatiated on the ill condition and late mismanage- 
ment of the Navy. Rochester and Buckingham for 
once appeared on the same side. Thus when the Emd 
of Stamford moved in customary form an Address of 
Thanks to the Queen in return for her gracious Speech 
he was answered that they ought in the first place to 
consider the state of the Nation. So strong was the 
new confederacy, or so timid the Prime Minister, that 
the Address of Thanks was allowed to drop and a day 
appointed when the state of the nation might be further 
discussed. 

The day appointed was the 19th of November, the 
House going into Committee with Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury in the Chair.^ Then agam Lord Wharton took 

* Lords’ Journals, Not. 19, ITOV. inaccurately giyen in the Parliament- 
This entry fixes the date, -which is taiy History. 
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the lead, presenting in the first place a petition from two 
hundred London merchants who complained of their > 
great losses “ by the ill-timing of convoys and want of 
cruisers.” He descanted on these topics, and a keen 
debate ensued in which Admiral Chui-chill was not 
forgotten. Marlborough did not address the House in 
his brother’s defence, but was observed as soon as the 
discussion was over to take Lord Wharton aside and 
expostulate warmly with him. The Queen also was 
present “ incognito ; ” which was the phrase then used 
whenever Her Majesty came to hear a discussion with- 
out Royal state or attendance. Prince George was at 
this time gradually sinking under two mortal maladies, 
an asthma and a dropsy, and it must have been deeply 
painful to the Queen to witness the iinsparing attacks 
on the department over which in name at least he con- 
tinued to preside. 

To bring this debate to a practical issue it was moved 
by another "Whig chief, Lord Halifax, that a Committee 
should bo appointed to receive proposals for tho en- 
couragement of trade and privateers in the West Indies* 
This motion implied that the Board of Admiralty would 
not of itself take the right and necessary measures, 
and might therefore be considered as indirectly a vote 
of censure. Nevertheless the Lord Treasurer fearing to 
see it carried by the strength of the new Whig- Tory alli- 
ance, rose in a spirit of rather too tame subnaission, and 
declared himself willing to second it. The Committee 
was accordingly named. 

Lord Peterborough’s case was another subject of 
attack. When the Earl had returned to England he 
found both the Secretaries of State, though for different 
reasons, almost equalLy indisposed against him. Harley, 
a man of slow routine, stood aghast not bnly at Peter- 
borough’s faults but even at his merits. Sunderland, a 
most ardent "Whig, was resolved on party grounds to 
maintaia Lord Galway under aD. vicissitudes of fortune. 
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After Bome delay, which, hia enoiuies interpreted as dis- 
respect, Peterhorough had applied to see the Queen, hut 
was answered hy Sunderland that Her Majesty must de- 
cline to receive him until after he had explained to her 
satisfaction certain points that were laid to his charge. 
Thus repulsed by the Ministers, the Earl with his usual 
impetuosity threw himself into the arms of the Tories. 
He employed his physician Dr. Freind to compile a 
bo6k in his praise ; and he urged his new friends to 
^)rmg on his case in. Parliament, 

The main debate upon it took place in the Peers on 
the 19th of December, the House going once more into 
Committee on the State of the Nation with Lord Her- 
bert in the Chair, and the Queen again present “ incog- 
nito.” Then Rochester stood forth as the champion 
of his brother Earl. First he recapitulated the groaib 
services which Peterborough had performed. “ It has 
been the constant practice ” he added “ that when 
a person of rank who has been employed abroad in 
an eminent post returns home, he has either thanks 
given him or else is called to an account. The same 
ought to be done now.” — Halifax supported Rochester 
but in guarded terms, and only so far as his party ties 
to Lord Galway would allow. Like Rochester, he ex- 
tolled Lord Peterborough’s valor and sHIlj observing 
however that a Yote of Thanks to him should be post- 
poned until the whole course of his conduct had been 
examined, according to his own request. Peterborough 
himself spoke with great zeal for the public cause. “ We 
ought ” he cried “to give the Queen nineteen shillings 
in the pound rather than make peace till King Charles 
is sesKted on his throne.” And he added that if it were 
thought needful he was ready to return to the scene of 
action and to serve even under the Earl of Galway. 
But this moderation came too late. Even one tithe of 
it if shown in Spain might have sufficed to retain him 
with the troops and, to raise him in effect to the first 
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ranlc among them. Now on tlie contrary ho had shut oiui’. 
himself ont from all prospect of further command. - — 

But the debate of the lS)th of December did not treat 1707. 
of personal matters only. The entire conduct of the 
war was discussed. “I remember” said Rochester 
“ the saying of a great General, the old Duke of Schom- 
berg, that the attacking France in the Netherlands is 
like taking a bull by the horns. My opinion is there- 
fore that we should stand on the defensive in Flanders, 
and send from thence 15 or 20,000 men into Catalonia.” 
Nottingham who spoke next expressed his entire con- 
currence in these views. 

When Nottingham sat down Marlborough imme- 
diately rose to show the dangers of wh.at he might truly 
call “ such an undigested counsel,” and the necessity of 
augmenting rather than diminishing our forces in the 
Netherlands. The reasons he gave were mainly two. 

First that most of the enemies’ strong places in Flanders 
might be kept by one battalion in each, whilst the great 
towns in Brabant which wo had conquered, as Ghent 
and Bruges, required twenty times that number of men 
for their preservation. Secondly, that if our army in 
the Netherlands were weakened and the French should 
in consequence, as they probably naight, gain very con- 
siderable advantages, the discontented party in Holland 
would not fail to cry aloud for peace. It was one of 
the very few occasions on which we find Marlboroiigh 
stirred to a burst of passion; “ strange ” said Rochester 
when replying “ in that Noble Peer who has ever been 
conspicuous for his calmness and moderation.” And 
Rochester added, “ There is, I again maintain it, an abso- 
lute necessity for us English to succour King Charles, 
and the more so since the Noble Earl (of Peterborough) 
has this day reported to us the opinion of Prince 
Eugene; that the German soldiers had rather be de- 
cimated than sent into Spain.” 

Marlborough was allowed a rejoinder. “ Although ” 
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he said “ it is improper to disclose secret projects in so 
large an assembly, yet to gratify your Lordships I can 
assure you that measures have been already concerted 
with the "Emperor for the forming of an army of 
40,000 men under the Duke of Savoy, and for sending 
powerful succours to King Charles ; and it is to be 
hoped that Prince Eugene may he prevailed upon to go 
and command in Spain, in which case the Germans 
would gladly follow him.” 

"With this speech ended the debate. It had not been 
possible for Somers and the Whigs to support the views 
of Rochester as to the war in Flanders, pledged as they 
had always been to the system of King William. 
Somers however applied himself to frame a Resolution 
on which both "Whigs and Tories could unite. Accord- 
ingly before Lord Herbert left the Chair the foUo'^^viug 
words wore moved by the "Whig leader; “It is the 
opinion of this Committee that no peace can be honor- 
able or safe for Her Majesty or her Allies if Spain and 
the Spanish West Indies be suffered to continue in the 
power of the House of Bourbon.” This Resolution 
was agreed to without a dissentient voice. Then, the 
House still in Committee, "Wharton olid Halifax acting 
in concert with Somers made two further motions 
which were combined in one Address. It prayed Her 
Majesty to continue to make the most pressing instances 
that the Emperor might send powerful succours to 
Spain with expedition and under the command of Prince 
Eugene, and might farther reinforce both the army of 
the Dulce of Savoy and his own upon the Rhine. This 
Address was unanimously carried, as was also in the 
whole House the Address of Thanks so long- delayed 
for Her Majesty's Speech at the commencement of the 
Session. 

The passing of these two Resolutions in Committee 
was the last act of the short-lived alliance at this time 
between the "Whigs and Tories out of place. That alliance 
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had already produced all the effect that Somcra and 
his friends intended or desired. It had thoroughly 
terrified Godolphin. He had bent before it as the V?07. 
reed before the tempest, and he hoped by further sub- 
missions to dissolve it. He made at this juncture 
pressing overtimes of reconciliation to the Whig chiefs. 

They were assured that Godolphin and Marlborough 
would henceforth make common cause with them, and 
carry through all their objects, however great might be 
the repugnance of the Queen. 

On these conditions — on the prospect of seeing at an 
early period his party restored to power — Somers was 
well content to relinquish all coimection with the Tories. 

He signalised this change of course by a step of singular 
skill and boldness, though not perhaps altogether just 
to his late allies. At the close of the debate on the 
19th the Lords had appointed a Select Coimnitteo to 
embody in the usual form, for presentation to the Queen, 
the Resolutions just reported firom the Committee of 
the House. It was supposed that the business was 
merely verbal, and the Committee of but little impor- 
tance, nor was any umbrage taken when its members 
were named almost wholly from the Whigs. Scarce 
any Tory name but Rochester's appeared upon it. 

The Committee having met next day as ordered “ at 
the Prince's lodgings near the House of Peers," Lord 
Somers was called to the Chair and proceeded at once 
to make a most important motion. It wiU be remem- 
bered that the Resolutions as carried in the House stated 
an opinion that no peace would be safe or honorable 
which left in the power of the House of Bourbon Spain 
or the Spanish West Indies. That was an opinion 
from which in all probability not even a single member 
of either House of Parliament would have dissented. 

But Somers now proposed to alter these words into 
“ Spain, the West Indies, or any part of the Spanish 
monarchy.” This made it a wholly different question. 
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This brought it into opi>osiHon with the views, more or 
less avowed at that period, of nantiy cniinentmcu both in 
England and in Holland, This implied that not even 
Naples, nor Sicily, nor Sardmin, should be left to Philip 
on his consenting to relmquish the throne of Spain. It 
was a proposal which neither Loms nor his grandson 
would accept unless in the most dire extremity, and it 
therefore seemed to involve a further vast effusion of 
blood and treasure, and a continuance of the war during 
several more campaigns. 

The altered Resolution with a new and according 
Preamble was readily passed by the Select Committee, 
and was reported by Somers to the House at the ear- 
liest possible moment ; the first busmess upon Monday 
the 22nd of December. Then Somers moved, and the 
Lords ordered, that a Message should be sent to the 
Commons desiring them concurrence in the pro})osod 
Address. So for os we can gather froxn the scanty 
records of this singular transaction, it seems to have 
taken the Tories in both Houses by surprise. They 
had no time for concert or deliberation, and they may 
have feared to incur the popular disfavor by resisting 
the extension of the national claims. Certain it is that 
they remained entirely passive. Before the Peers rose 
that same day the Address was returned from the 
Commons as concurred in by that House, nor did any 
one of their Lordships raise his voice against it. It 
went np therefore to the Queen as the joint Address of 
the two Houses ; and the Queen in her answer as framed 
by Godolphin and Marlborough declared herself fully of 
the opinion it expressed. 

Thus did Somers prevail. By these means was he 
able to carry both the Houses very much farther than 
very many of tde prmcipal men iu either desired or de- 
signed, and to pledge the Parliament, so far as it could 
be pledged, to an indefinite prolongation of the war. 
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CHAPTER X. 

On the 1st of May, as already stated, the Act of Union ojjap 
came into practic^ effect. The earliest proceedings . — — 
under it were such as still further to increase the dis- 1707. 
favor with which it was viewed north of Tweed. Xew 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise had been named, 
consisting in great part of Englishmen. With them 
came a crowd of subordinate officers, trained in the 
English methods and imposing them abruptly on the 
Scottish people, so that even where the new taxes wore 
not burdensome they were at least vexatious. To en- 
force and carry through the collection of I’ovenuc the 
Scottish Privy Council appointed by a new Commission 
Scottish Justices of Peace, but the powers of these, being 
limited of course by the laws of their own coimtry, were 
found to be feudal rather than fiscal and of slight avail 
for the purposes desired. In these departments and in 
others also the evils were strongly felt of several still 
subsisting distinctions. What might he well for Scot- 
land was not well for North Britain, 

It would indeed have been strange if tbe Court of 
St. Germain’s had been slow to discern, or wiUing to let 
pass, the growing discontents in its ancient kingdom. 

Projects for an expedition to Scotland, combined with a 
popular rising, were submitted to the Court of YersaUles. 

As jO. prehminary step Colonel Hooke, a Jacobite exile 
in tbe French service, was secretly sent over firom the 
Continent to obtain authentic information and negotiate 
with the friends of the cause. In March, 1707, Hooke 
landed on the coast of Aberdeenshire, and went first for 
some days to Slains Castle, the seat of the Earl of Errol. 
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Thence he proceeded in turn to divers other houses. 
The report which he presented to the French govern- 
ment on his return in the following July, as also the 
memorials which he brought from Scotland, were pub- 
lished half a century afterwards,^ 

Colonel Hooke, it appeal's, found not a few of the Peers 
and landed gentlemen willing to transmit to him pro- 
fessions of hearty zeal, and promises of future aid. But 
most of these carefully avoided any positive engage- 
ment or even any personal interview. The Duke of 
Hamilton, on whom he mainly relied, sent to him several 
times his favourite priest and secretary Mr. Hall, but 
declared himself too ill to see him, having lately had he 
said twenty -nine attacks of fever. The Duke of Athol 
in like m ann er took to his bed when he heard of Hooke’s 
approach. The Earl of Breadalhane, now woU nigh 
fourscore years of age, scut as many assurances to James 
as he over had to William, and showed the utmost 
curiosity as to the intentions of his neighbours, hut 
meanwhile would put his name to no document. Far 
diSerent was the course of Lord Kinnaird. Ho signed 
the Memorial which was presented to him on the some 
day, and he refused to see the names of those who had 
signed before him, saying that what he did was from a 
principle of duty, and that he wanted no authority nor 
example to decide him. 

The capacity of Hooke himself was scarcely equal to 
the delicate and diflSicult task which was assigned him. 
While he thus negotiated with the Lowland noblemen 
he seems to have neglected the Highland chiefs, although 
far the more important when a risii^ was in view. On 
the whole however he brought hack to the Court oi 
Yersailles assurances from a certain number of great 
men in Scotland, that if their young King as they called 

* SacretHiatory of Colonel Hoolco's paled mlh corresponding entrisa it 
NegotiatiQna in Scotland, London, the Lockhart Fapeia. 

1700 This narrative should he com- 
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him came over they would immediately take up arms oim’p, 
with 30,000 vassals, followers and friends. But to secure — , — 
the young King and themselves while this army was 
forming, they required that Louis should send with him 
a French force of 10,000, or at the very least 5,000 men. 

Louis on his part was well indined to the enterprise, 
but postponed it for further consideration until the en- 
suing year. Meanwhile as we have seen the Parliament 
met. One paragraph in the Queen’s Speech referred to 
Scotland, and invited the consideration of further mea- 
sures to complete the Union. These were afterwards 
explained to be to abolish the separate Privy Council 
for Scotland, and to assimilate to the English practice 
the powers of the Justices of the Peace. A Bid to enact 
these changes — in its title “for rendering the Union 
of the two kingdoms more entire and complete ” — ^was 
accordingly introduced in the Commons. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that in the main this new 
legislation was gi’eatly for the good of Scotland. The 
Privy Council in that country was altogether different 
from the Privy Council in England. It was armed with 
arbitrary powers and functionsj and had been the willing 
instrument of the worst tyranny in the days of Charles 
the Second. Nevertheless the reform was most ih- 
timed. It seemed in the fuBest manner to confirm the 
previous apprehensions that, when once the two Par- 
liaments were united, the English members would avail 
themselves of their far superior numbers to force down 
an entire uniformity of system upon the Scottish people 
— to deprive them it was said of their liberties and laws. 

With this exasperation of the general feeling the 
benefits of the particular measure were of course wholly 
disregarded. In the House of Commons the members 
fi:om Scotland, all or nearly all, opposed it. There how- 
ever it was with little difficulty passed. But in the 
Lords it was most fiercely fought. The representative 
Peers, the heads of great Whig families in Scotland 
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ONAP. — as Ar^lc and Hoy — Loiidoiui and Loveu — Rosebery 
and Stair. — combmed luj one man agauist it, and &ecra 

1707. to bavo caiiiod far greater weight than their brethren 
in the Commons. It was determined to take the trial of 
strength on the Third Reading, which was fixed for the 

1708. 7th of February ensuing. 

The two Ministers meanwhile had brought to a point 
their difference with Harley. It was no light matter, 
for Marlborough especially, to relinquish a colleague 
with whom he was connected by ties of early friendship 
and long continued political agreement. It was foi-eseen 
both by the Duke and Godolphin that if Harley were 
dismissed the other Tories still in office would at once 
resign, and that the administration would be entirely 
imder Whig control. Harley himself endeavoured by 
a pei’sonal interview with Godolphin to clear hicussjf 
from the suspicions under which he labored. For a 
long time the Lord Treasurer, weighing one cause of 
alarm against another and quivering at each, paused and 
hesitated . But the poHiical necessity which has already 
boon explained finally impelled him onward. 

There was another incident at this juncture greatly 
to the disservice of Harley. A clerk in his office, Wil- 
liam Gregg hy name, had been employed by him as a 
spy in Scotland and elsewhere. More recently this man 
had entered into a treasonable correspondence with M. 
de ChamiUart, the French Secretary of State. He was 
wont to slip his letters into the packets which Marshal 
Tallaxd as a prisoner in England used to send unsealed 
to the Secretary’s office, to he there examined and then 
forwarded. One of these packets, being on some sus- 
picion opened in Holland, was found to contain the copy 
of a draft, which Gregg fransmitted, of a letter which it 
was designed the Queen should write in her own hand 
to the Emperor, requesting him, according to the wish 
expressed in Parliament, to appoint Prince Eugene to 
Spain. Gregg had even been able in the copy to mark 
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those passages first written by Harley as Secretary of ciup. 
State, and those others added by Godolphin as Prime > — 
Minister. 

In consequence of this discovery Gregg was taken into 
custody and examined before the Privy Council, when 
he acknowledged his guilt. On the 19th of January he 
was brought to trial at the Old Bailey, found Guilty on 
his own confession, and condemned to death. At the 
same time two smugglers named Bara and Yallifere 
were also committed to Newgate. Harley had taken 
them into pay as spies, and firequently sent them over 
to Calais for that object, but they, betraying his pro- 
tection, had carried counter-tidings to the French. It 
was thought that the intelligence which they were 
able to collect in our ports as to the sailing or the situa- 
tion of our convoys might have been the cause of the 
heavy losses which we had recently sustained at sea. 

In consequeuco of these transactions doubts of Har- 
ley’s own fidelity were expressed without scruific by his 
political opponents. Meanwhile the two great Ministers, 
haviug surmounted their own repugnance to his dis- 
missal, were laboring to overcome the repugnance of 
the Queen. But Anne continued firm. She acted on a 
rehgiouB feeling, overstrained no doubt but as certainly 
sincere. In her zeal for the Church she desired to retain 
Harley as a zealous Churchman in her service, which in 
her opinion did not at that period comprise too many 
such. 

It must be felt, I conceive, even by those who admit 
the prejudice of Anne, and have no sympathy of feel- 
ing with the Tories of her reign, that the poor Queen 
was at this time sore beset. For several months past 
her husband had been slowly sinking under a mortal 
malady. Never did she intermit the most affectionate 
care. Never did she cease to share his bed, even though 
he was compelled by the violence of asthma to raise 
himself sometimes for great part of the iright while his 
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01^. consort had to watch, and tend him. By day she would 
— — ' bit at Ms side, hour after hour, as ho painfully panted for 
1708. hroath, and she remained hi the adjoining apartment 
ready to he called in when he snatched an uneasy slum- 
ber in the afternoons. It was during these intervals, 
while herself oppressed with sorrow and weariness, that 
she had to withstand the sharp and reproachful repre- 
sentations of Godolphin for the removal of a Minister 
whom she trnsted and esteemed. 

Godolphin and with him Marlborough, finding their 
complaints unheeded, had recourse, as they had often 
before, to the threat of resignation. The Queen, as 
Bishop Burnet tells us, scorned not much concerned at 
Godolphin’s offering to lay down, but she was greatly 
touched at the impending loss of Marlborough, and 
studied with some soft expressions to dissuade Mm. It 
would seem however that the Duke’s intention to resign 
applied only to his offices at home and did not extend 
to hie foreign command. This is not expressly stated 
at the time, but may be probably deduced from his cor- 
respondence with the Duchess during the last campaign. 
Thus he wrote : “ For my own part I am out of heart, 
and wonder at the courage of Lord Treasurer, for were 
I used, as I do not doubt but I shall, as he is, by the 
Whigs who threaten to abandon him whenever the Queen 
displeases, I would not continue in business for all the 
world could give me ; and I believe they would be the 

first that would have reason to repent When 

I say this I know I must go on in the command I have 
here as long as the war lasts, but I would have nothing 
to do anywhere else.” * 

Harley on his part protested that he had no other 
view than to continue ^e administration with the very 
basis upon which it had been founded, a combination of 
moderate Tories and moderate Whigs, so that neither 
party should have the entire ascendant and control. 

* Ooxe’s Mailborough, vol. iii. p. 876. 
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Tlie Queen had the same desire, and it was hoped that 0 : 1 ^. 
the remaining members of the Cabinet, or most of them, ' — A— 
acting on this principle, would acquiesce in the secession 
of their two most powerful colleagues. 

The Duchess of Marlborough also came forward at 
this juncture. Suddenly one morning she appeared 
before the Queen. “ Since ” she cried with tears and 
sobs “ Lord Marlborough is now about to be forced 
from your Majesty’s service, I cannot in honour remain 
any longer at Court and she then proceeded to implore 
a Roy^ promise that whenever she did retire, the 
numerous offices which she held might be divided 
between her two elder daughters. Anne endeavoured 
to elude compliance, repeating several times with appa- 
rent kindness, “ you and I must never part.” But the 
Duchess was not to be diverted from her purpose. She 
continued to press her suit with so much importunity 
that the Queen at last gave way and made the promise 
required ; and the Duchess then took her leave, kissing 
the Queen’s hand. — This story might well have been 
regarded as a calumny of one of the Duchess’s enemies 
were it not recorded by a narrative in her own hand- 
writing.® 

Such was the situation of parties on Saturday the 7th 
of February, when there was moved in the House of Lords 
the Third Reading of the Bill to render the Union with 
Scotland more complete. An amendment was brought 
forward that the Privy CoimcU of Scotland should de- 
termine on the of October next instead of the 1st of 
May ; the opponents of the measure feeling that if they 
could but gain time they might probably defeat it alto- 
gether. But in its support was raised the eloquent and 
authoritative voice of Somers. There are still on record 
the ample minutes of the speech, fraught with unanswer- 

’ Seeasummary of tMsmoiiuBcnpt In the "Conduct” (p 2fi4) it might 
in Ooxe’s Mailborough, vol it p ^ he supposed that the piomise was 
Fiom the short coiresponduig passage spontaneous. 
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ca^r able arguments, wbicb. be addressed to tbe ][Jouse in 

— ^ — • tbis debate.* 

1708. Godolpbin and Marlborougb appear on tbis occasion 
to bave regarded tbemselvos as virtually out of office 
and no longer bound to support the measmes of tbeir 
own administration. They found tbe opponents to tbis 
Bill far more numerous and far more vehement than 
they bad foreseen ; and they may bave desired by siding 
with them to gain tbe future adherence of tbe Scottish 
people. Under these circumstances they gave tbeir 
votes for the amendment, wbicb on tbe division was 
rejected only by tbe narrow majority of five, tbe numbers 
being 45 and 50. But farther still on tbe consequent ' 
passing of the BiU, a Protest against tbe whole measure 
was immediately entered on tbe Journals, and among 
tbe signatures we may observe with some sttf ^^javtb e 
names of three of its authors, Godolpbin, Mar'lnSr^^ 
and Cowper. 

Tbe political crisis however was determined by a 
Cabinet Council wbicb bad been summoned to meet on 
the following day, namely Sunday, tbe 8tb of February. 
It was usual in tbat age, I may observe in passing, for 
tbe Cabinets to meet upon tbe Day of Rest, and usual 
also for tbe Sovereign to preside at them. That same 
morning Godolphin and Marlborough waited on the 
Queen, to state that Harley stiH contmuing iu office 
they could not attend the Cabinet nor take any farther 
part as Her Majesty’s Ministers, Anne allowed them 
to depart and went to the Cabinet’*^ usual. There 
Harley produced his papers as Secretary of State, and 
began to open the business of Ms department. But 
around him he saw grim faces and he heard half- 
muttered complaints. As he paused the Duke of 
Somerset rose and said, “ I do not see how we can de- 
liberate to any purpose when neither the General nor the 
Treasurer are present.” This observation he repeated 
* They are published in the Hardwidte State Papers, vol. ii, p. 473. . 
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twice, and with, some vehemence, while the other chap. 

Ministers^expressed their agreement hy their looks. • — ^ 

The Queen remained silent hut presently withdrew, 
leaving the business of the day undone. 

It was plain from the proceedings at this Cabinet that 
Harley had desired to continue in office with the aid of 
certain of his colleagues. It was possible that he might 
stiU be intent on forming a wholly new administration. 

A whisper of these circumstances was not slow in spread- 
ing among the principal Whigs, and had considerable 
influence on the proceedings of the tlouse of Lords next 
day. Then, that is on Monday the 9th, we learn from 
the hats in the Journals that both Marlborough and 
Godolphm were present. Then it appears that the 
House resolved to appoint by ballot a Committee of 
Seven Lords to examine William Gregg, lately con- 
victed of Pligh Treason and under sentence of execution 
in Newgate. It was well understood on aU sides that 
this Committee was designed as a menace against Har- 
ley, and with the hope of involving him in a criminal 
charge. Such an object was stOl more apparent when, 
as the result of the ballot for the Committee, there come 
forth seven names of zealous Whigs, namely Devonshire, 
Somerset, Bolton, Wharton, Townshend, Somers, and 
Halifax. The extreme unfairness of seeking to try any 
statesman by a body consisting solely of his pohtical 
opponents seems to have been overlooked amidst the 
political passions of that time. 

Harley however-ffiad no intention of prolonging the 
contest for power. He considered the result of the last 
Cabinet as decisive against him, and he pressed the 
Queen next day to accept his resignation. With 
much hesitation and stiU. more reluctance, Anne at last 
compKed, and his resignation took place accordingly 
on the 11th of the same month. With him retired 
Henry St. John, Secretary at War, Sir Simon Harcourt, 
Attorney-General, and Sir Thomas ManseU, Comptroller 
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ca^. of tho Housoliold. Tlins ■was iho Tory Op^o&ilion rein* 
— — • forced by two powerful chiefs, the pluixsihle Harley and 
1708. the “ all-accoin.plished St. John,” during the very month 
in which Death deprived them of Sir Edxv^ard Seymour, 
so long in their front ranlcs, though of late confined by 
his infirmities to his country-house and even to his chair. 

On the other hand the two great Ministers, “ the 
Treasurer and General ” as they were often called, were 
restored to the Queen’s presence and Councils though 
certainly not to her favor. The Seals of Secretary of 
State were given to Henry Boyle, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a zealous Whig, but greatly esteemed by all 
parties. He was succeeded at the Exchequer by the 
Speaker, John Smith, although his formal appointment 
was deferred until after he should leave the Chair at the 
end of the Session. The successor of St. John at the 
War OflGice was Robert Walpole, the most rising man in 
the Whig as was St. John in the Tory ranks. Earl 
Cholmondeloy became Comptroller of the Household,* 
but the office of Attorney-General remained vacant 
during several months, since the Queen could by no 
means reconcile herself to Sir James Montagu, a brother 
of Halifax, whom Godolphin pressed upon her. 

The seven Whig Lords assembled in the Peers’ Com- 
mittee were more assiduous than successful in their task. 
They went to Newgate to examine Gregg ; they had also 
before them the two smugglers, and other witnesses. 
But with all their pains nothing was elicited in 
any quarter to impeach the loyalty of Harley. At the 
same time however it was clearly proved against him 
that he was negligent and slatternly in his toansaction 
of business. AU the papers of state, said Gregg, used 
to lie so carelessly about his office, that every one be- 
longing to it, even the door-keepers, might have read 
-them, and it was in this manner ^t Gregg himself had 
obtained his information. 

The Committee having concluded their inquiries and 
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presented their Report, Gregg after some farther respite chap, 
was left to undergo his doom. A paper which he gave • — .. 

in at his execution contains these words: “And I do 1708. 
sacredly protest that, as I shall answer it before the 
Judgment Seat of Christ, the gentleman aforesaid (the 
Right Hon. Robert Harley, Esq.) was not privy to my 
writing to France directly nor indirectly.” ® Neverthe- 
less the rage of party was not on either side appeased. 

The Whigs continued to whisper that though Gregg 
had been staunch Harley had shared in his treason. 

The Tories did not scruple to affirm that the Committee 
had tampered with the prisoner, and held out to bim a 
hope of pardon if he would but accuse his chief. 

"While thus torn by faction at home we found our- 
selves exposed to some loss of influence with our near- 
est and best ally. An opportunity to rouse against us 
the jealousy of Holland occurred to Louis the Four- 
teenth. It came from a Treaty of Commerce signed at 
Barcelona on the 10th of July preceding, between Gene- 
ral Stanhope as the Queen’s Minister and Prince Lich- 
tenstein and others on the part of Charles. Diminution 
of duties and simplification of forms were therein stipu- 
lated in a manner no doubt greatly to the benefit of 
England, but which, according to the larger views of 
Adam Smith, as they have since prevailed, would have 
been no less for the benefit of Spain. 

But besides the stipulations in the Treaty there was a 
separate and secret Article of much greater importance. 

This provided that after a General Peace there should 
be formed a Company of Commerce to the Indies, that 
is, to the Spanish dominions in America, the Company to 
consist conjointly of the subjects of Spain and the sub- 
jects of Great Britain. In case however of unforeseen 
accidents or obstacles the Article farther declared, that 
during any interval between the conclusion of such a 

‘ See the whole Declaration in the Complete History of Europe, 1708, 
p. 17S. 
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OHAP. Peace and the cstablislimcnt of such a Oompnny the 
— — • subjects of Great Britain might send every year to tlie 
1708. Spanish Indies ton ships, each of five hundred tons, with 
liberty of trade, the subjects of Prance to be for ever 
excluded from any like privilege.® 

This Treaty hod been negotiated by Stanhope with 
anxious care dm’ing many months, and it was warmly 
approved by the Ministers in England. Thus as Secre- 
tary of State wrote to him Lord Sunderland : “ I am 
very glad the Treaty of Commerce is so happily con- 
cluded and that you have had the honor of it 

As it is certain, notwithstanding our misfortune at Al- 
manza, no Englishman can ever think of putting an end 
to this war but by settling King Charles upon the throne 
of Spain, so it is very fox'tunate to have this matter con- 
cluded whilst they are yet ha adversity, for I am afraid 
their gratitude would h^dly effect it."'^ 

The satisfaction was not quite the same upon the 
other side. Charles and his Ministers had no sooner 
concluded the Treaty than they wore seized with doubts 
and qualms. So jealous were the Spaniards of any even 
the smallest participation in their South American 
trade, that great popular disfavor would undoubtedly 
ensue from terms so liberal accorded to aliens and to 
heretics. The Separate Article was indeed to be kept 
a secret, hut how long would that secret be preserved ? 
Under ^ese apprehensions Charles did not ratify the 
treaty for six months, that is not till January 1708 . 
By that time Stanhope had returned to England on 
leave of absence. The ratified Treaty was at once sent 
after him, beiug embarked at Barcelona to go on by 
land from Genoa. As it chanced the sloop ^that bore it 
was captured on its way by a French and the 

captain, who had been apprised pfi fhe importance of Ms 

« The ontiio Treaty appears in 4(Jfi^ffisfoCT, vol. iv. p. 

Lamherty’b collection, tol. ly. p. 69^ » To GtoW’ShFiope, Jply 8 and 

and thoie is u summary of it in Tin- AujfustB,Ur07 ^0!^. ^ 
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freight, rather than allow it to be taken throw it over- chap. 
board. But the eca being shallow in that part, the ■ — 
secret packet was recovered by the aid of divers, and l^’OS. 
transmitted to the Marquis de Torcy at Versailles. By 
order of his Eoyal Master Torcy, found means to lay it 
before the States General, foreseeing that it could not 
fail to irritate and inflame them in a high degree against 
their English allies. 

Louis was in hopes at this period to strike a blow 
against Great Britain in what he deemed its most vul- 
nerable part. Carefully concealing his design, he planned 
an expedition to Scotland. There was made ready at 
Dunkirk a squadron of five men-of-wor with transports 
and frigates, the command of the whole being assigned 
to the Chevalier de Forbin, the best seaman of Franco at 
that time. From St. Germain’s would bo sent over 
that young Prince, whom his adherents caUod King and 
his enemies Pretender, but whom both could mention 
as on common ground by the title which he took at this 
period, the Chevalier de St. George, or more shortly 
the Chevalier. With him as his guide and Mentor was 
to go an experienced otficer, Gac6 de Matignon, raised 
on this occasion to the rank of Mar4chal de France. 

The number of the troops embarked would scarcely ex- 
ceed 4,000, but Louis had means of obtaining, through 
the Stuart emissaries, an exact account of the English 
force in Scotland, which at this time consisted only of two 
regiments of Dragoons wanting their full complement, 
and of the dep6ts of five battalions of foot making 
altogether less than 1,700 men,® There Was therefore 
every prospect that the French troops on landing would 
be able to maintain their ground against what may be 
termed the garrison of the established government, and 

^ In a speech of Lord Havereham vi. p. 768 ), but Mr, Eurton computes 
founded on the papers laid hefoic a 160 more. (Hist, of Scotland, yol. ii. 

Select Committee the number is p. IS.) 
stated as ouly 1,600 (Poxl, Ilist, vol. 

z 2 
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OKAP. allow time for the pai'tisans of James to riso. And if 
— • even tlie expedition had not the full success that was 
1708. desired, it might serve to draw Marlborough and great 
part of the British forces from. Flanders, and thus 
achieve an all-important diversion for the arms of the 
French King. 

All preparations were made accordingly. James was 
to set out from St Germain’s on the 7th of March, to 
he at Dimhirk on the 9th, and to embark on the morn- 
ing of the 10th. So scrapulously was the secret kept 
that it was not till the 4th that Madame de Maintenon 
writing to Princess Orsini had permission to announce 
it through her to the Com*t of Spain.® But at the very 
point of departure the young IMnce, then less than 
twenty years of age and not robust in constitution, fell HI 
of the measles. It was necessary to postpone his journey, 
and he did not actually emhaik till the 17th of the 
month. By that time the alarm had been given. An 
English fleet, commanded hy Sir George Byng and three- 
fold stronger than the French, came in pursuance of 
previous orders off the harbour of Dunkirk. Some 
regiments, English and Dutch, were summoned over in 
haste from Flanders. Other of our native troops, such 
as could at once be mustered — some 7,000 foot and 1,800 
horse — ^were appointed to meet at York, and designed 
if necessary to march across the Tweed. 

On the 17th however the English ships having been 
driven from their station by high winds, Forhin was 
able to sail out of Dunkirk harbour with his small 
Armada. Making for the Firth of Forth they a little 
overshot the mark and first sighted the land at Mont- 
rose. Thence turning southwards to their real destination, 
they anchored at the Isle of May. They made certain 
signals which had been agreed upon between Colonel 
Hooke and his ScottiBh Mends, hut received no signals 

* Lettei of March 4, 1708, ia her published ooiiespopdenoe with “ la 
ITrinoesae defi Uisins.” 
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in reply from the shore, showing clearly that the 
northern Jacobites after all their boasts and promises > — ^ — 
were not yet prepared. Under such circumstances 
Forbin felt that he could not venture to land the troops 
committed to his charge. Nor was there much leisure 
for deliberation ; early next morning the man at the 
mast-head called out lhat the English fleet was in view. 

With but five ships against Byng, who had at least six- 
teen, Forbin could hazard an engagement even less than 
a landing j so without delay he cut his cables and made 
aU sail to the north. One of his ships the Salisbury, a 
former capture from the English, having ventured too 
far into the Firth of Forth, was taken in returning with 
about 400 men; but the rest held on their course, the 
hindmost being not far pursued and but slightly attacked 
by Byng. 

The Mars was the French Admiral’s ship. On board 
her, besides the Chevalier de St. G-eorge, wore some of 
the principal exiles of his cause from Scotland, the 
titular Duke of Perth, Lord Middleton, Colonel Hooke, 
and several more. These gentlemen earnestly advised 
that a landing might be made in Aberdeenshire. It 
was the country of the gallant Gordons and the Hays 
of Errol ; and the appearance of the young Prince might 
work wonders. James himself when consulted joined 
in their request. He several tunes entreated Forbin to 
be put on shore, even if it must be so without the 
French troops, and although none were to follow him 
but his domestics. Forbin on the contrary declared 
that his instructions left him no such latitude, and that 
they having received no signal nor invitation from 
their friends on land there was nothing left for them 
but to return as they came. They had already rounded 
Buchan Ness when Forbin accordingly gave orders to 
steer back. Partly by his good seamanship, and partly 
perhaps by his good fortune, he avoided any encounter 
with the English fleet, and brought back his. Armada 
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safo to Dunldrlc harbour on the 7th of A]»ril. Thus 
ingloriously ended an enterprise from which so much 
hod been expected,^ 

The Parliament showed great zeal against it. No 
sooner was it known and annotmeed than both Houses 
voted loyal addresses to the Queen, and passed two Bibs 
to strengthen Her Majesty’s Government. The first 
Bill empowered Justices of the Peace in any part of 
Groat Britain to summon before them any suspected 
person and tender to him an oath abjuring the Pretender; 
a person who declined such oath to be adjudged “ a 
Popish recusant convict.” The second Bill was to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus until the month of October 
following. Under this last enactment numerous arrests 
were made ; the Duke of Hamilton the chief amongst 
them. His Grace was found by the Queen’s Messenger 
in Lancashire on his way south from Scotland, but so 
cautious and reserved had been his whole cotiduct to 
the disaffected, who nevertheless relied on him as leader, 
that he had nothing now to dread beyond the incon* 
venienco of a short imprisonment. — A third BiU of 
greater stringency was brought in by General Stanhope 
seconded by Sir David Dalrymplc ; it was to discharge 
the Clans of Scotland from their vassalage to such of their 
chiefs as should take up arms against the Queen ; but 
this BiU, which might have gone far to avert the events 
of 1715 and 1745, was it would seem allowed to drop 
when the invasion itself collapsed. Anne herself showed 
great resentment at the audacious attempt to dethrone 
her; and a consequent variation in her style was ob- 
served. She had never in any previous Speech mentioned 
“the Revolution” by that name ; now on the contrary 
the phrase appeared in two of her answers to Addresses. 

^ For iilie proceedings on Iboard this Majesty became very sick,” and the 
aquadronseeespeciallytvo narratives, other by Marshal Maiign on. (Secret 
one by M. d’ Andresel -who gives many Histoiy of Hooke, &c. p. 162 and 169, 
minute porilculars, as for instance ed. 1760.) 
the precise day “ when llis Britannic 
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And when on the 1st of April she closed the Session citap. 
with a Speech from the Throne she willingly gave in- • — 
sertion to a paragraph denouncing “ the designs of a 
Popish Pretender bred up in the principles of the most 
arbitrary government.” Hitherto she had not been so 
ready to refer to her brother in such terms. 

Louis, however much disappointed at the result of the 
Scottish project, was only the more intent on achieving 
some successes in the next campaign. He had resolved 
to concentrate his main forces on his Flemish frontier, 
and instead of there remaining as of late on the defensive 
to make a forward movement and recover by surprise 
the great towns of Brabant. To inspirit the troops he 
would place at their head his gran^on the Duke of 
Burgundy, a young Prmce of no mean ability and heir- 
apparent to the Crown ; while at his side would stand 
one of the ablest of the Marshals, the Duke de Vendomo. 

But whatever advantages of military ardour might at- 
tend this junction were much more than counterbalanced, 
as will presently bo seen, by Hie evils of divided com- 
mand, Along the Alps of Piedmont would be stationed 
Villars to contend against the Duke of Savoy. The 
Duke of Orleans would be sent back to Spain. Berwick 
on the other hand would be retained in France to share 
with the Elector of Bavaria the command upon the 
Rhine. 

On the part of the Allies we may observe in the first 
place that both Das Minas and Galway were recalled 
from Catalonia, and in the course of February came back 
by sea to Portugal. There, Das Minas was permitted 
to retire into private life, while Galway, by the favor of 
his friends in England, was stiD. mahitainejd in command. 

He was left to head the scanty forces remaining on the 
Spanish frontier, in conjunction with another diief ap- 
pointed by the Court of Lisbon. Stanhope was named 
in his place to command the British force in Catalonia, 
retaining at the same time his post as British Minister 
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o^p. at the Court of Charles. It had becu found unpossible 
— ^ — ' to prevail upon the Emperor to send Prince Eugene to 
1708. Spain, Instead of that great General who woiild have 
ruled the whole, His Majesty appointed Count Guido 
Staromberg to command the Imperial as Stanhope would 
the British troops. Count Guido was bom in 1657, and 
trained by the Jesuits for the priesthood, but his des- 
tination changing he had entered the army, distin- 
guished himself in Hie Turkish wars, and in 1704 
attaiaed the rank of Field Marshal.® Both chiefs — ^the 
one from England and the other from Italy — arrived at 
Barcelona in the course of May, shortly after the de- 
cease at a great old age of the General for the Dutch, 
Count NoyeHes. Count Belcastel became the successor 
of NoyeHes in that post. 

While Eugene was not to be spared for Spain, he 
coTold as little be employed in Northern Italy. The 
differences between him and his cousin the Duke of 
Savoy had risen after the siege of Toulon to such a 
pitch of hostility that it was impossible for them to 
serve together in the next campaign. The Duke was 
therefore left to cope singly with Marshal Villars, re- 
ceiving from Vienna large promises of reinforcements, 
but in truth a most scanty supply. The post intended 
by the Emperor for Eugene was on the Moselle, with a 
new army to be formed in great part by detachments 
from that recently assigned to ihe Elector of Hanover 
upon the Rhine, 

The excellent diplomacy of Eugene was at this period 
almost as requisite for the cause of the Allies as were 
his talents for war. Not one of the smaller German 
Princes but had now, since the German reverses of last 
year, some fresh grievances to allege or some further 
advantages to claim. Such was the case more especially 
with the Elector Palatine, the Landgrave of Hesse, and 

’ G^acliichte des Haiisea Stahremberg, Ton J. Schwerdling, p. 828, ed, 
Linz, 1B80. 
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King Augustus as Elector of Saxony. Tlic Elector chap. 
of Hanover also was vetemently chafing against any ' — -v — 
diminution of the army which he was expected to 1708. 
command. It might he requisite for Eugene to visit 
each of these Potentates at their own little Courts before 
the military operations recommenced. StiU more was 
it essential that he should have a meeting with Marl- 
borough, and determine the plan for the new campaign. 

With this view he repaired to the Hague and impatiently 
awaited the arrival of his English colleague. 

Marlborough on his part was of course detained in 
England until the prospect of invasion had wholly 
passed away. Then at once taking hie departure, he 
reached the Hague in the first days of April Now Style. 

Acting in the closest concert with Prince Eugene, these 
two great men also called into their counsels their tried 
friend in Holland, Pensionary Ileinsius. It was agreed 
between them that there should be two plans of cam- 
paign, the one ostensible to guard against murmurs and 
objections, and the other real. The ostensible project 
was that the army on the Scheldt under Marlborough, 
and that on the Moselle under Eugene, should cooperate 
from different sides as though for the invasion of Lor- 
raine, The real project was to unite these two armies 
by a rapid march and give battle to the French in the 
Netherlands. 

The Deputies of the States, being duly consulted on 
the first of these designs, gave it their assent. It was 
as important, and it seemed more difficult, to obtain the 
concurrence also of the Elector of Hanover, Eugene 
knew that His Highness already viewed him with great 
jealousy, and would allow but httle weight to whatever 
arguments he might adduce. He warmly pressed that 
Marlborough should meet him at Hanover, and there 
exert his usual powers of persuasion. 

At this very period however a new Court feud had 
broken forth in London, and in order to aUay it Marl- 
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03^. bopougli was full as eagerly called back by Ms consort 
> — ^ — * and Ms colleagues. Nothing can paint in stronger 
1708. colours the ascendency of this great man. He could by 
no means be spared from the 0o3itment whenever there 
was a Prince to be reclaimed or a battle to be fought, 
and as little could he be spared from England, if the 
Ministers required guidance, or if there was a point to 
carry with the Queen. 

Seeing the urgency of the case, Marlborough yielded 
to the entreaties of Eugene. He travelled with all 
speed, being only twelve days absent from the Hague, 
and remaining but forty-eight hours at Hanover ; yet 
even that short stay proved sufficient for Ms purpose. 
As he writes to Godolphin on the 3rd of May, having 
returned to the Hague the night before ; “After a very 
great deal of uneasiness the Elector has consented to 
Sie project for three armies ; but we have been obliged 
to leave on the Rhine two Imperial regiments more 
than we designed; so that Prince Eugene will have 
2,000 horse less on the MoscUe ; and as for the joining 
the two armies we thought it best not to acquaint the 
Elector with it, so Idiat I expect when that is put in 
execution he will be very angry ; hut since the good of 
the campaign depends upon it I know no remedy but 
patience.” And the Duke adds upon another subject: 
“The burgomasters of Amsterdam were above two 
hours with me this morning, to convince me of the 
necessity of a sudden peace. This, from the most 
zealous part of the Dutch, has very much alarmed me.” 
Once agam at the Hagne, the Great Dnke, instead of 
thanks for his most successful exertions, received only 
upbraiding letters from the Duchess and Godolphin, who 
blamed him for not allotting Ms spare time to them- 
selves. He had given them some promise of a visit 
after he should have come back from Hanover, hnt this 
was precluded by the calls of the service and the neces- 
sity for him to repair to Brussels and collect his army. 
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Prince Eugene on Hs part had visited the Elector chap. 
Palatine at Dusseldorf on hia way to Hanover; and — 
from Hanover proceeded to the Court of King Augustus 1708. 
at Dresden. To these two Princes as also to the Land- 
grave of Hesse he was able to hold out assurances that 
the Emperor had complied with most of their demands, 
and thus could he retain them within the pale of the 
Grand Alliance. 

From Dresden Eugene returned for a brief space to 
Vienna, to give the Emperor in person an account of his 
recent conferences, and to quicken the preparations for 
the coming campaign. Thence he hastened to put him- 
self at the head of the force not as yet fully formed on 
the Moselle. Marlborough meanwhile from his head- 
quarters at Brussels wrote as follows to Godolphin on 
Ae^ 14th of May ; “ The great want of rain (and conse- 
quent want of forage) will oblige me to put off the 
assembling of the army till the 21st of this month.” — 

And again on the 24th ; “ To-morrow I shall march 
towards Hal, where we shall join the English and the 
rest of the troops which came from Flanders. You 
know already my intention of gaining time thl Prince 
Eugene can act with his army, which I am afraid cannot 
be tiU about the middle of next month.” 

Vendome on his part had been reinforced, according 
to the resolution taken at Versailles, by considerable 
detachments from the other French armies ; and he was 
joined, not only by the Duke of Burgundy and his 
brother the Duke of Berri, but also by the Chevalier de 
St. George. That young Prince had a natural desire 
for military distinction, but from that wish committed 
the great error of drawing his sword against his country- 
men where his own cause was not concerned. Having 
mustered their army at Mons, Vendome and his Princes 
marched forward and took up an advanced position at 
Braine-la-Leud. Marlborough foresaw that a general 
action might ensue, and sent an express with all speed 
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crtAE. to Eugene, wbose forces, from tlic slow forms at Vienna, 
— — • -wore still lagging in tbe rear. The Duke oxhoi’ted the 
11708. Prince, if he could not yet bring up his foot, to press 
onward with his cavahy and to join him without delay. 

The advance to Braine-la-Loud, being to the right of 
Marlborough’s army, seemed to threaten either Brussels 
or Louvain. But such was not the real design of the 
enemy. In their further course they relied on the 
popular aversion to the Provisional Government. That 
Government of foreigners, as established hy the Dutch 
after the conquest of Brabant, to endnre while their own 
Barrier was depending, had run counter to all the pre- 
possessions religious and political of the native race. 
Vendome knew that he could in consequence depend 
upon their sympathy, nay more, on their cooperation, 
i^cady in the month of May there had been a plot to 
betray Antwerp to the French, a plot which only the 
vigilance of Marlborough had in good time detected. 
Now, at day -break of the 5th of July, a detachment of 
French having marched all night suddenly appeared 
before Ghent; and tire foremost men, representing them- 
selves as deserters, obtained by that stratagem possession 
of the gate. Then the main body of the French rushed 
in, and obtaining the aid of the citizens they made them- 
selves masters of the city, after which they surrounded 
the garrison of only 300 men in the citadel, and compelled 
it to lay down its arms in two days. Six hours after the 
surprise of Ghent, another French division came beneath 
the walls of Bruges, which surrendered almost on the 
first summons. Thus easily were the two chief cities 
of Brabant recovered by the French. Other like losses 
might well be feared. As Marlborough wrote : “ The 
States have used this country so iU that I no ways doubt 
but all the towns will play us the same trick as Ghent 
has done whenever they have it in Hieir power.” 

So far successful in their objects, the French proceeded 
to carry out the entire scheme which they had formed 
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by investing Oudenarde. This fortress, built on the loft 
bank of the Scheldt and in a strong position, would be • — A- 
of great importance to them in securing their recent con- 1^08- 
quests and would form the connecting link between the 
French frontier and Brabant. For that very reason the 
news of this sie^e, which was commenced on the 9th of 
July, spread the greatest alarm, among the Dutch and 
Imperial authorities, and even in the midst of Marl- 
borough's army at the quarters of Marshal Overkirk, 
the Dutch commander. 

Marlborough as ever with quick intuition saw that, 
both on military and political grounds, he must at all 
hazards strike a blow for the relief of Oudenarde. His 
army was inferior in numbers to the French. It was 
computed at the beginning of the campaign as of 112 
battalions and 180 squadrons, while Vendome had 124 
of the first and 197 of the last, making altogether, it was 
roughly reckoned, almost 100,000 men. Nor could Marl- 
borough expect timely aid from the Emperor’s side. As 
he had written to Godolphin more than a month before : 

“ I would not willingly blame Prince Eugene, but his 
arrival at the Moselle will be ten days after his promise.” 

The delay in fact proved to be of many more days than 
ten. But it was no fault of that gallant Prince. So far 
from partaking in the slowness of the Court which he 
served he was at this very time pressing forward from 
the Moselle with his cavalry only; and on hearing when 
he came to Maestricht of the French advance, he out- 
stripped even his horsemen, and scarcely rested until he 
reached Marlborough’s quarters. The two friends em- 
braced with their wonted cordiality, and that entire 
elevation above all petty jealousies, which in long sub- 
sequent years distinguished on a like occasion Wellington 
and Blucher, as it now did Marlborough and Eugene. — 
Marlborough had also been joined by the Electoral 
Prifice of Hanover, the future George the Second. “ It 
would have been more natural for him” writes the 
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OHAB. Duke “to kava served with his father, but I suppose 
they have a mind he should make acquaiutance with 
1708. the English of5,cera.” 

For the iavestment of Oudenarde the French had 
hitherto employed only one division of 16,000 men. 
They designed to cover the siege by occupying with 
their principal forces the strong post of Lcssines upon 
the Dender. Here however they were anticipated by 
the promptitude of Marlborough. Ho sent forward a 
large detachment under General Cadogan to march by 
night and to seize upon Lessines, and ho followed with 
his entire army the next day. By this bold and 
unexpected movement the cnomy found Marlborough 
interposed between them and their frontier. They 
relinquished the investment of Oudenarde and fell back 
to Gavre lower down the Scheldt. 

The object of Marlboroxigh was now by another bold 
march to reach the Scheldt opposite Oudenarde — to 
effect his passage before the French could return to 
oppose him — and to give them battle on the left hank 
as they came. Eugene when consulted had warmly 
approved the scheme, and expressed his joy that ho had 
arrived in time to take part in the coming conflict. 
“ My troops ” said Marlborough very modestly “ will 
be animated by the presence of so distinguished a com- 
mander.” 

In piirsnance of these resolutions the English army 
was m movement soon after dawn on the memorable 
11th of July, Cadogan as before leading the vanguard. 
Reaching' the Scheldt after a todsome march of fifteen 
miles, Cadogan began to construct bridges of pontoons 
which were completed soon after midday, and then the 
whole English army passed. The French were on the 
left bank already, their bridges at Gavre having been by 
previous orders made ready for them before they reached 
the river. They had a good defensive position a little 
to the north of Oudenarde, protected by some swelling 
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uplands, which, in that part of the country arc called ci^ 
“ Oouters.” One of these, the Bosen Couter, was espe- — ^ 
cially strong. 

It might well seem, rashness in the English General 
to assad a gallant army thus advantageously posted, 
with soldiers much inferior in number, and wearied by 
fifteen miles of march. But Marlborough, who had so 
often suffered from the evils of divided command and 
jarring counsels, was now to reap the benefit of these 
when displayed in the ranks of his opponents. The 
Duke of Burgundy and the Duke of Vendome were not 
only competing in authority but opposite in character. 

Take first His Royal Highness. A devout Catholic, with 
a duo horror of Protestants and Jansenists as became a 
grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, with many accom- 
plishments and many virtues as became a pupil of 
Fenelon, ho was however shy, reserved, and inexpe- 
rienced. Vendome on the other hand was a scoffer at 
religion and notorious for abominable vices. His coun- 
trymen, the most polished people in the world, might 
stare at his filthy person and neglected dress; they 
might smart under his roughness nay sometimes brutality 
of language; they might condemn those sluggish habits 
from which he only roused himself on some great occa- 
sion; but they were compelled to acknowledge his great 
genius and energy in war. 

In this army Monseigneur the Royal Duke held the 
supreme command as his rank seemed to require. It 
was intended at Versailles that he should mainly rely 
upon V endome. But fi:om personal alienation the young 
Prince was disposed to trust other and less able advisers, 
as M. do Puys^gur. The result was a fatal confusion 
of orders in the battle which ensued. Once for example 
when Vendome had commanded the brigades of Picardy 
and Piedmont to charge across a small intervening plain, 
the Duke of Burgundy as chief bade them halt, saying 
that he know that plain to be impassable. “Your 
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OH4JP. Majesty ” says Vendorae in Ms rcpoi*t to tlio King “ will 
> — ^ — - be so good as to observe that tMs plain wMch was called 
1708. impassable was passed by the enemy without Mndraace, 
and bad not upon it either a thicket or a ditch.® 

But here I am anticipating. Should I not sooner 
have said that the battle was commenced towards three 
in the afternoon? Should I not have related how at 
the outset Marlborough, seeing two of the French 
brigades in advance, sent against them Do Eantzau 
with eight squadrons of Hanoverians and Cadogan with 
twelve squadrons of English? Should I leave untold 
how iu the gallant charge wMch ensued the Prince of 
Hanover bore his part bravely and had a horse shot 
under him? By degrees as the troops came up the 
battle grew general. Marlborough and Eugene re- 
mained for awhile together; then separating, the Prince 
received from his friend in compliment the command of 
the right wing, which was strengthened to almost sixty 
battalions and comprised the British troops. The Duke 
retained imder his owm direction no more than twenty 
battalions, some Dutch, some Hanoverian, and some 
Prussian. Thus advancing, they pressed the enemy 
from different sides and carried the scene of conflict to 
the uneven ground where the cavalry could not engage. 
At one point it seemed to Marlborough that the right 
of the French might be turned and cut off from their 
maiu body; and he entrusted the execution of this bold 
manoeuvre to the veteran MarshM Overkirk, who had 
brought up the rear with twenty battalions of Dutch 
and Danes. Overkirk, though weighed down by years 
and for some months past in languishiag health, showed 
all the spirit of a young man in the discharge of so 
welcome a duty. 

During several hours the battle though most ir- 
regularly fought was well austained. But when the 
shades of that su mme r eveuiug deepened, victor^ had 

^ M^moires militates de la Succession d’Espogne, toI viu, p, 390. 
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everywhere declared for the Allies. The French chiefs, chap. 
after a fruitless consultation, in which Vendome alone • — ,1- 
maintained that the battle might be renewed in the 1708. 
morning, gave orders for retreat in the direction of 
Ghent. Several detachments however and large parties, 
not beiug duly apprised or missing their way in the 
darkness, were surrounded and brought in as prisoners 
by thousands the next day. The loss of the Allied 
army was about 3,000 in killed and wounded. That of 
the enemy has been sometimes stated as no larger, though 
more probably twofold. According to Marlborough’s 
report “ we have taken 95 colours and standards besides 
three the Prussians keep to send to their King.” * 

There are several letters from Marlborough on the 
morrow of his victory. Thus to Godolphin: “I must 
ever acknowledge the goodness of God in the success 
He was pleased to give us, for I believe Lord Stair will 
teh you they were iu as strong a post as is possible Lo 
be found; but you know when I left England I was 
positively resolved to endeavour by all means a battle, 
thinking nothing else would make the Queen’s business 
go on well.” With this public motive in the Duke’s 
mind another more domestic might not unwoi'thily 
mingle. For on the 4th of May he had written to 
Sunderland as follows; “For my own part I shall en- 
deavour to do my duty this campaign, after which I 
should be glad to see my place weU filled, and that for 
the remaining part of my life I might have a little quiet, 
and be sometimes with my children.” 

A few days after the battle the troops of Prince 
Eugene, some twenty-five or thirty thousand strong, 
came up from the Moselle. On the other hand Marshal 
Berwick had been observing and following them with 

* To the Loid Tieaeuier, July 20, iirtillBiie,iii drapeaux, nidteiidai'ds,ni 
1708. It is theiefore euipriaing to bogages, et nous primes aux ennemis 
find it stated in General Pelet’s able un drapeau." (Mfoioiree militaires, 
oompendiiim, “ Nous ne petdimes ni rol. viii. p, 38.) 

A A 
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the host part of his army from Alsace, so that the relative 
-«-Ti — • force of the contending parties was hnt little changed. 
It was now for Maidborongh and Eugene to consider 
what steps consequent upon their victory they should 
next take. Marlborough formed the scheme of masking 
LiUe and other fortresses on the frontier, and marching 
with his main army past them into the heart of France. 
It need scarcely he shown how much this idea was in 
advance of the military notions of his age, and how, 
although conceived hyilie genius of Marlborough, it was 
left to be carried out a century afterwards by other 
Allies combined against another monarch of the French. 

In 1708 at aU events the scheme was thought too 
bold. Godolpbin fully concurred in it, but as Marl- 
borough writes to him in reply, “I have acquainted 
Prince Eugene with the earnest desire we have for our 
marching into Franco. He thinks it impracticable tiU 
wo have Lille for a puaoe d’armbs and a magazine.” 
Far loss could the Great Duke prevail with the Dutch 
chieft. “ I have spoke of it” he says “to nobody but 
the Prince, for by several observations I have of late 
made of the Deputies of our army I am afraid the States 
would not be for this expedition, nor any thing else 
where there is a venture,” It was therefore necessary 
for Marlborough to confine himself to the humbler task 
of besieging Lille, and even this was deemed to be an 
enterprise of extraordinary daring. 

The city of Lille was one of the earliest conquests of 
Louis the Fourteenth. Since that time Vauban himself 
had been employed in strengthening the fortifications, 
nUiling to them al&o a new citadel, until they became one 
of the master-pieces of his skill. At the first thought 
of any danger from the arms of the Allies Marshal 
Bonfflers, who held the rank of Governor, hastened to 
his post and gathered round him a garrison which by 
ivers reinforcements rose to nearly 16,000 men. Be- 
yond his walls there were French armies amounting 
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at the very least to 100,000 men, all excellent troops, chap. 
and with able chiefs ready, it was supposed, to discover - — 
and to profit by any even the slightest error of Marl- 1708. 
borough and Eugene. 

There were other and most serious obstacles. So 
long as the Erench retained possession of Ghent they 
could command the course of both the Scheldt and the 
Lys, and entirely prevent the conveyance by water of 
the cannon and provision required for the siege of Lille. 

To transport these by land would call for vast exertion 
and expose them to considerable risk. Still Marlborough 
persevered. “ We have ordered ” he writes “ twenty 
battering pieces to be brought from Maestricht ; and we 
have taken measures for sixty more to be brought from 
Holland. The calculation of the number of draught 
horses to draw this artillery amounts to sixteen thou- 
sand, by which you will see the difficulties we meet 
with . , but we must overcome them, or we shall 
have very little fruit of our victory.” 

To assail the huge convoy, which was gradually pre- 
pared at Brussels and amounted to 94 pieces of artillery 
with 3,000 ammunition waggons, or on the other hand 
to forward and protect it, was now the aim of the 
opposite chiefs. Yendome sent out from Ghent a divi- 
sion of 18,000 men, and Berwick advanced with part of 
bis army to Mortagne, each in the hope during its slop^ 
progress to profit by some vulnerable point. But the 
precautions of Marlborough and Eugene proved too 
good. The unwieldy mass was conveyed in perfect 
safety from Brussels to Ath, and thence to the ground 
before Lide, where Eugene was enabled to open the 
trenches on the night of the 22nd of August. It was 
agreed that Marlborough, who had recently encamped 
-first at Werwick, then at Heldun, should command the 
covering army, while the operations of the siege should 
be directed by Eiigene. 


A A 2 
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OHAP. . The siege of Lille no-w commetioing raised extraor- 
— ^ — • dinary interest in. Europe. Men of Mgh rank or high 
1?08. renown, present or to come, hastened to attend it. 
King Augustus late of Poland and the Landgrave of 
Hesse appeared in Marlborough’s camp as volunteers. 
There came Maurice of Saxony, then only a boy of twelve, 
who in his eagerness had escaped on foot from his tutors 
at Dresden, but destined to be in after years the vic- 
torious leader of French armies. There came Schwerin 
and Munnich, both subsequently Field Marshals of much 
fame, the one preceptor in arms of Frederick the Great, 
the other, rival of Biren in the sway of Russia. It was 
known that Marlborough and Eugene would make the 
most strenuous exertions for the reduction of the place. 
It was known that Louis the Fourteenth had set his 
whole heart on its relief. 

As the first step to this latter course, the French 
armies now combined. The Dukes of Burgundy and 
Vendome, leaving a corps of 20,000 men for the pro- 
tection of Ghent, marched from it to the Dendcr at 
Lessines, where Berwick had advanced to meet them, 
and where accordingly on the 30th of Arigust the junc- 
tion was effected. Then returning within their own 
frontier, they moved agamst the besiegers’ lines before 
Lille with the intention of hazarding a battle as Louis 
had enjoined. But far from that cordial union which so 
constantly prevailed between Marlborough and Eugene, 
the three French chiefs were hopelessly at variance. 
"Whatever one suggested was certain to be bitterly op- 
posed by the other two. Thus they could not come to 
any clear decision as to either the time or the place for 
an attack. It was in vain that Louis renewed his orders. 
It was in vain that ChamillaTt posted down from Ver- 
sailles to inspect the groTind and to reconcile the Generals. 
By these delays Eugene had been enabled to intrench 
position so strongly that the French chiefs could 
^disceni no opening to assail it. With bitter mortihea- 
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tion they found themselves reduced to be only spectators chap. 
of the siege. > — 

During this time De Boufflers, as chief ■within the 1708. 
walls, had displayed admirable skill and spirit, infusing 
his own zeal into the troops, nay even into the towns- 
men, over whom he held sway, disputing every inch of 
ground, repelling attacks, repairing breaches, making 
frequent and courageous sallies. The besiegers while 
sustaining heavy losses gained but little ground, and 
the Deputies advised that the enterprise should be 
relinquished. On one occasion Eugene himself was 
wounded in the head ; and Marlborough found it neces- 
sary for some days to perform a double duty ; the com- 
mand of his own army, and the superintendence of the 
siege. Towards this period also the Allies lost one of 
their most honoured chiefs by the death of Marshal 
Overkirk, whose health had sunk under the labours of 
this campaign. 

At this juncture, since the enemy contrived to debar 
all water carriage and had recently cut off the land 
communication ■with Brussels, the Allied army could 
only obtain its supplies slowly and with risk by way of 
Ostend. Here at least the French commanders hoped 
to strike a blow. They formed a design against the 
largest and most important of these convoys. They 
stationed Count de La Mothe at Bruges ■with a strong 
division, and with orders to dart forward against the 
train of waggons as soon as it drew near. On the other 
hand Marlborough had sent General Webb and a body 
of foot for its protection. 

On the 27& of September the large convoy thus 
attended set out from Ostend. Next day it was Aarply 
attacked by La Mothe at the wood of Wynendale. The 
French troops were far more numerous than the English, 
but may have lost something of their spirit by their 
enforced inaction before LBle. They were on all points 
repulsed by General Webb, supported towards the close 
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0 : 1 ^. of tho action by General Oodogan vho came up with 
T--r! — • some squadrons of horse ; and the convoy on which so 
1708. much depended pursued its progress without further 
hindrance. As Marlborough’s letter states it : “ Webb 
and Cadogan have on this occasion, as they always will 
do, behaved themselves extremely well. The success 
of this vigorous action is in a great measure owing to 
them. If they had not succeeded and our convoy had 
been lost, the consequence must have been the raising 
of the siege the next day.” 

Since ^e reverse of the French arms at Wynendale 
the Allies made more rapid progress at Lille, The 
breaching batteries were augmented, and poured in an 
almost incessant fire of artillery. At lenglh on the 22nd 
of October, after sixty days of open trenches, Boufflers 
beat a parley. From respect to his most gallant dcfenco 
Eugeno allowed him to dictate his own terms. He was 
allowed to wlthdiw into the citadel, which ho doter^ 
mined to maintain with the rost of his garrison now 
reduced to 5,000 effective men, whUo his sick and 
wounded were to be conveyed beyond the French Hues 
to Douay. Thus the AUies became masters of tho city 
and proceeded without delay to invest the citadel. 

But while the siege of the citadel was thus depending, 
peril to the Allies arose in another quarter. The Elector 
of Bavaria, who had been called from his station on the 
Bhine, thought the opportunity auspicious for a coup 
DB MAIN on Brussels, where there was a strong party to 
befriend him. Suddenly marching from Mons at the 
head of 15,000 men, he appeared before the gates of 
Brussels and summoned the city, sending in also emis- 
saries to stir up a revolt; but he could not induce either 
the garrison to surrender or the inhabitants to rise. 
He was therefore obKged to begin a siege in regular 
form, and leave leisure to Marlborough and Eugene to 
p^nc^t t^eir measures. By e well-timed surprise they 
fwpged t^e passage of the Scheldt near OudenOrde, and 
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Marlborough then marching full on Brussels compelled chap. 
the Elector to raise the siege with much precipitation, 
aud to hurry back to the French frontier. Then Marl- 1708. 
borough also retraced his steps to his camp near Lille 
and took part in the capitulation of the citadel, which 
after prodigies of skill and valour on the port of Boufflers 
ensued of necessity on the 9th of December. Sooner 
than lose even another day at this late season they 
granted to the Marshal the most advantageous condi- 
tions. He marched forth with all the honours of war 
at the head of his faithjfiil soldiers, and was with them 
escorted to his countrymen at Douay. Thence proceed- 
ing to Versailles, he was greeted by the King as his 
admirable defence so well deserved, with the warmest 
thanks and also with the highest rewards. 

It was now almost the middle of December and the 
campaign might be thought concluded. But Marl- 
borough and Eugene were determined to allow them- 
selves or their troops no rest until after Grhent and 
Bruges had been recovered. Not an hour was lost in 
the requisite movements. Ghent was invested by Marl- 
borough’s army on the 18th of the month; and on the 
24th the trenches against it were opened under his 
direction by the Prussian chief Count Lottum. La 
Mothe who commanded in the place was not able to 
emulate the example of Boufflers. With no effort be- 
yond a single sally he sent out a trumpet on the 30th 
to demand an honourable capitulation, which Marl- 
borough granted to spare his soldiers who were abeady 
suffering from the frosts. In writing to Godolphin the 
Duke could annoimce a stiQ further and final success. 

“ As soon as the French knew I had possession of the 
gate of this town, they took the resolution of abandon- 
iog Bruges. This campaign is now ended to my own 
heart’s desbe; and as the hand of the Almighty is 
visible in this whole matter, I hope Her Majesty will 
think it due to Him to return public thanks, and at 
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ojw. tho eome time to implore His Heasmg on the next 
■ — i — ' ctimpa\gi\,” 

1708. Bnnwg this ycai‘ tlaero was nothing of importance 
achieved ixpon the Rhmo. Tlio Elector of Hanover 
after much procrastination had taken the command 
of the army assigned him, hnt it was only to utter 
complaints and show Ins jealousy of Prince Eugene. 
Thinking his dignity offended, he declined to make any 
offensive movement, although the detachment of so 
many bodies of French troops to Flanders, and the 
departure first of Berwick and next of his brother 
Elector might well have tempted an advance. 

It was much the same in Italy. The Duke of Savoy 
had been joined by the Austrian General, Count Dann, 
but still confined himself to a war of outposts with 
Marshal Villaxs ; and Ms main exploit during the cam- 
paign was the reduction of the small fort of Exiles. 

In Oatnlonia the nuptials of the King seemed the all* 
absorbing event. Charles had in the spring of this year 
married by proxy at Vicuna a Princess of Brunswick, 
who changed her religion for the sake of Royalty. In 
the month of July foUowing the new Queen landed at 
Barcelona, and Charles desiring, as we ai'c told, to see her 
for the first time incognito was admitted among other 
gentlemen to kiss her hand. After this ho discovered 
himself to Ms consort, and then as the annalist assures 
us “ many compliments passed.” ’ 

Meanwhile the war around him languished. Tht 
Court of Vienna had indeed, tardily complyiag witi 
Marlborough’s urgent representations, sent a few thou 
sand additional men to Barcelona. Still however th.< 
Duke of Orleans headed a force far superior to anj 
Staremherg and Stanhope could bring agaiaSt him, s< 
that these were reduced to a strictly defensive system 
They could not hinder the investment and reduction bx 
the Duke of the important town of Tortosa,' bpt thei 
* Oomplete History o{ Europe, 1708} 
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so far obstructed and delayed him that this proved to be ohap. 
his only exploit during the campaign. In the Spanish ' — 
seas the Allies had better fortune. Admiral Sir John 1?08. 
Leahe, having come to Barcelona with a British squadron, 
planned with Staremberg and Stanhope an expedition 
to Sardinia. There was no resistance to be appre- 
hended. The Marquis of Jamaica, who commanded in 
the island for King Philip, had scarcely even a handful 
of troops, while the people were disposed to make com- 
mon cause with their Catalan neighbours. No sooner 
then had the Admiral appeared off Cagliari and thrown 
a few bombs into the town, than the inhabitants com- 
pelled the Governor to lay down his arms and surrender 
at discretion, while the whole island declared in favor of 
King Charles. 

But Stanhope’s great object was Minorca. Its har- 
bour, Port Mahon, was the best in the Mediterranean, 
and even in the most stormy wmters would afford 
secure anchorage to any British fleet. For this reason 
its importance in the contest for the Crown of Spain 
was from the first well understood both by iriend and 
foe. Lord Peterborough had at one time resolved to 
attempt it, but was withheld by the strong objections of 
the naval officers. The project, though aclcnowledged 
to be arduous, was now resumed, and earnestly pressed 
upon Stanhope both by Marlborough in private letters 
and by Sunderland in public despatches. There were 
however great obstacles to overcome. The entrance to 
Mahon was defended by a fortress of considerable 
strength named St. PHb'p’s Castle, which Louis had 
not left to the negligent administration of the Spaniards, 
but on the contrary had caused to be carefully repaired. 

He had stationed there a garrison of about 1,100 men, 
half French and half Spanish ; at their head Colonel La 
Jonqui^re, a Frenchman and an experienced officer. 

Stanhope was further pressed upon this subject by 
letters from the Lord Treasurer, whose notions of the 
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war in. Spain were certainly a little "wild : “In my last 
— r — I was very pressing with, you on the importance of 
1^08. gottiag Toulon, and I still insist that wo cannot winter 
a squadron in the Mediterranean without having Port 
Maon ” (for so ho spells it) “ or that place. But I look 
upon being masters of Toulon as being masters of 
Madrid, for one is the infallible consequence of the 
other.” Stanh-ope, when thus exhorted from home, was 
at the camp of Oervera, but at once taking his resolution 
hastened back to Barcelona to attempt Mahon. It was 
with great difficulty that he could prevail on Starem- 
berg to spare him about 700 Spaniards and as many 
Portuguese. It was only by a stratagem that he could 
induce some of the sea-captains to assist him. Using 
however great exertions, he was able on the 14th of 
September to effect a landing in Minorca with a batter- 
ing train of forty-two great guns and a force of 2,600 
men nearly ono-half of whom were English, including 
the marines from the fleet who served on shore. 

Twelve days wore required for the toUsomo transport 
of no more than two miles, but through a most rugged 
country, before the cannon could be brought to bear, or 
St, Plop’s Castle be invested. The strength of the 
works was found to be fully equal to their reputation 5 
it was only the spirit of the Governor that had been 
falsely estimated. On the 28th however the besiegers' 
cannon made several breaches in the newhne wall; and 
some of their grenadiers rushing m peU-mell were 
promptly supported by Brigadier Wade and two bat- 
talions ; then Stanhope coming up, and driving the 
enemy from the two flank towers, pursued his advan- 
tage, and made good a lodgment before night on the 
glacis of the main castle. Next day he disposed his 
men for another onset, but at the first ball that fell the 
heart of La Jonqui^e failed him. Contrary to the 
adrice of several of his officers, he beat a parley and 
propQsed a capituUjitipn, which was concluded the same 
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afternoon. When on the SOih. the English njarchcd chap. 
into the fortress they found it to contain above a hun- — . — 
dred pieces of cannon, three thousand barrels of powder, 1?08. 
and all other supplies that La Jonqui^re could have 
needed had he resolved to continue his defence. 

There were two other walled towns on the opposite 
coasts of the island, FomeUs and CiudadeUa, but they 
were of no strength, and immediately surrendered. The 
entire conquest cost the Allies less than fifty men, among 
whom was the General’s brother. Captain Philip Stan- 
hope, of the Milford, an of5.cer of much promise who was 
serving on shore with his marines. The French soldiers 
of the garrison were kept prisoners as hostages for the 
Englida and Dutch of about equal number takeninXativa, 
and detained by Asfeld in defiance of their terms of capi- 
tulation ; but La Jonqui^re and the other officers were 
permitted to retmn to France. La Jonqui6re had little 
cause to congratulate himself on this exception. No 
sooner had he landed at Toulon than he was brought to 
trial for his misconduct in the siege, found guilty, and 
not merely dismissed the service but sent to prison.* 

So strongly impressed was Stanhope with the great 
importance of Minorca as a station for the British fleet 
that, on the very day after the capitulation of St. Phihp's, 
when writing his despatch to Sunderland with an account 
of his conquest, he presumed to “ oflbr it as my humble 
opinion that England ought never to part with this 
island, which will give the law to the Mediterranean 
both in time of war and peace.” And thus again on the 
9th of November ; “ Whether we have war or peace I 
cannot but hope we shall think of preserving Port 
Mahon and indeed the whole island.” Sunderland and 
the other Ministers adhered to Stanhope’s counsel, and 
sent bim the authority he asked to negotiate with 

• do St. Simon, vol -rii. p. 4. of Minorca, p 88, ed. 1762, tte author 
The strength of St. Philip’s Castle is himself an engineer, 
fiill^desciibed in Armstrong’s History 
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. Ho had covtamly a stvow^j; plea to nr^o ui behalf of such 

1708. a grant from tho largo snbsulios which the Court of St. 
James’s had paid and was still imyiug to the Court of 
Barcelona. Nevertheless Stiuihopo was mot, as ho says, 
by “an unspeakable rclncLaucy.” It was only after 
some months of diplomacy that he succeeded in sending 
home Mr. Graggs with powers from King Charles to the 
Austrian Count Gallas to sign a treaty for engaging on 
certain conditions the island to the Queen. Sudi were 
the first steps to its absolute cession at the Peace of 
Utrecht and to our sovereign possession of it during the 
gi'eater part of the eighteenth century. Mahon was not 
forgotten when, ten years after its conquest, Stanhope 
was promoted to an Earldom; and wc may reckon it as 
among the curious vicissitudes of human affairs, that the 
name first given by a Cartlioginiau chief, Mago, the 
brother of Ilanuibal, diould now bo borne by tho oldest 
son of an English Peer. 

Having remained some days in Minorca to settle the 
govci’nmcnt of the island Stanho ])0 designed to proceed 
to Donia and secure that fortress from attack. But his 
way was barred by some French mcn-of-wnr whidi 
cruised along tho coast ; and Deuia shortly afterwards 
yielded to tho Chevalier d’Asfcld, Captain Carlotor 
being among the prisoners of that little garrison 
Asfeld next turned his arms against Alicant, and re 
duced the town with little difficulty; hut the castle 
which was held by two English regiments, was long anc 
valiantly defended. 

Soon after Stanhope’s retium to Catalonia from hi 
Minorquiu enterprise he was greeted by a singula 
negotiation. The Duke of Orleans employed two agents 
named Flotte and Renault, to make some secret ovei 
■’ to the English General, with whom during hi 
^ had been on familiar terms. The object wa 

'^hether, as weary of the war, the Frenc 
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might not relinquish their King Philip and the Allies 
their King Charles, and whether then by way of com- 
promise the Duke of Orleans might not be accepted by 
both parties as monarch of Spam. Stanhope at once 
declared that England would not break faith with her 
ally, nor desert King Charles, but he proceeded with the 
assent of the Cabinet at home to hold out some hopes 
to the Duke that, if there were another rising in the 
Cevennes with the Duke’s connivance, the Allies would 
be inclined to form for him an independent sovereignty 
made up of Languedoc and Navarre. 

It is by no means clear even yet, after so many secret 
documents of the period have come to light, how far the 
first of these overtures was made with the private 
sanction of Louis. As to the second, if ever the Duke 
did lend an ear to it, we may fairly conclude that he 
intended only by prolonging the negotiation to bring 
back the Allies to the first. But Princess Orsini, wbo 
at this time entirely directed Philip and Philip’s king- 
dom through his Queen, obtained some clue to the 
intrigue and took her measures accordingly. In the 
winter, after the Duke had returned to France, she 
caused both his agents to bo seized. Their papers when 
examined gave at least sulficiont grounds for injurious 
imputations on their master, and vehement complaints 
from the Court of Madrid to the Court of Versailles. 
Louis after some hesitation did his best to vindicate his 
nephew, but felt that it was impossible to send him 
back to Spam.’’ 

^ An impartial sumiDRiy of tHs in- Siamondi. (Hiat des lVon 9 ai 8 , toI, 
yolved trausACtion; as deduced fiom zxyii. p 67.) 
different sources, ■mil Ije found in 
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CHAPTER XL 

ohap. The Parliament whicli had been protogued on the 
— — • 1st of April was dissolved on the ISA. In the English 
1708. elections which ensued the influence of the late attempt 
on Scotland was strongly felt, and that influence was 
almost everywhere to the advantage of the Court. 
For even among those who inclined more or less deci- 
dedly to the exiled Prince, by far the greater number 
at this time looked to the succession of the Queen and 
not to her dethronement. To plunge the kingdom in 
civil war for this latter object, and by the aid of a 
foreign enemy, was generally viewed as a criminal and 
unjustifiable enterprise} and its abettors real or sup- 
posed found no favour at the hustings. 

But Godolphin as Prime Minister had at this time 
other and deep causes of alarm. The dismissal of 
Harley with St. John and Mansell in his train had by 
no means sufficed to the ambition of the "Whigs. They 
regarded it as only another step in the ladder which they 
sought to climb. No sooner was it accomplished than 
they came forward with a new demand — that the Presi- 
dency of the Council should be bestowed on Somers. 
Godolphin himself was willing, but the Queen was much 
distressed. Besides that she entertained at that time — 
however unjustly yet sincerely — an ill-opinion of Lord 
Somers from his conduct during the late reign, she 
knew that his appointment would give great pain to her 
Consort, who regarded Somers as the real author of the 
recent attacks upon the Admiralty measures. At first 
then the Queen evaded the request, declaring that she 
did not wish to see Lord Pembroke removed. But this 
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plea did not long avail her. Two Whigs already in 
oflS.ce, the Dukes of Newcastle and Devonshire, came 
one day to her without previous notice, and agaiu 
pressed the appointment of Lord Somers. The Queen 
again alleged Ae hardship to Lord Pembroke. Then, 
at least, said the Dukes, let your Majesty call Lord 
Somers for the present to the Cabinet Council without 
any post at all. Taken by surprise, the Queen replied 
after some delay that she thought the Cabinet Council 
was full enough already. The Dukes took their leave 
in great discontent, and proceeded to terrify Grodolphin, 
who on his part urged new representations on the 
Royal Lady. 

Thus pressed from divers quarters Anne thought 
that her prejudices — or as she would say her principles 
. — ^might claim some regard from the earliest and most 
constant object of her favour — ^the Duke of Marlbo» 
rough. She wrote to His Grace, then just returned 
from Hanover, to Holland, and gave him an account of 
what had passed, “ looking upon it,” she adds, “ to be 
utter destruction to me to bring Lord Somers into my 
service. And I hope you will not join in soliciting me 
to do this thing, though Lord Treasurer tells me you 
win, for it is what I can never consent to. You are 
very happy to be out of the disagreeable and vexatious 
things ihat I am more or less contuiually made uneasy 
with, which makes me not wonder at your not coming 
back as you promised. I pray God bless and direct 
you in every thing.” Marlborough in his answer made 
it clear that he was firmly linked with Godolphin, and 
must press quite as ardently this concession to the 
Whigs. But still the Queen refused to yield. “So 

perverse and so obstinate ,” her Prime Minister 

writes. 

The Whig chiefs, much incensed at the inability 
of Godolphin which they mistook for unwillingness, 
planned a bold manoeuvre in sign of their resentment. 
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Th.e Election of tixe sixteen Scottish. Peers at Holyrood, 
tiho last of all the elections in order of time, was stUl to 
come. It might be possible by a sudden coup i>e main 
to defeat the candidates brought forward by the Court. 
But for this purpose the Whigs by themselves were 
not sufficiently strong ; they must combine with some 
tieading Tories, nay even Jacobites of Scotland. A fit- 
ting instrument for this design appeared in the Duke 
of Hamilton. He was now, as we have seen, a prisoner 
in the Tower, as strongly suspected of dealings with the 
exiled family. Three great Whig uohlemen, Newcastle, 
Halifax, and Wharton, now declared to the Government 
their conviction of his innocence and their readiness to 
be his bail; and on their bail accordingly the Govern- 
ment consented to release him. The Duke at once set 
out for Edinburgh, wcU. provided with secret instructions 
from his new aUies. It is not at all to the credit of 
Sunderland, that although one of the Cabinet Ministora 
ho appears to have been a party to this whole intrigue. 

By the time, however, that the Duke of Hamilton 
arrived in Edinburgh and concerted moaanrea with his 
friends, another Duke — ^His Grace of Qneensborry, as 
Secretary of State for Scotland — had obtained some 
clue to tiie design, and was able so far to counteract it 
that it only in part succeeded. Of the candidates 
favoured by the "V^igs and Tories in alliance, no more 
than six were elected; the other ten were supplied 
from the Court list. 

This party entanglement in Scotland was the more 
perplexing to the Ministers since that country then 
afforded so many other elements of strife. A great 
ferment had of course prevailed among the people 
while invasion was in prospect, and it contiuued long 
after aU idea of invasion passed away. The Go- 
vernment, on the siispension of the Habeas Corpus, 
had made numerous arrests. Edmburgh Castle was 
crowded with prisoners, who were sent off to London 
in three detachments, each guarded by a body of 
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dragoons. Tliey comprised some of tlie men of most 
mark in the country, as for example the Dnko of Gor- " 
don, the Earls of Errol, Seaforth, and Nithisdale, Came- 
ron of Lochiel, and Stirling of Keir.^ Nearly all were, 
it may he said, more than suspected of secret dealings 
with the Court of St. Germain’s. 

It was certainly most justifiable in the English Mi- * 
nisters, after their recent and great alarm, to seize these 
well known adversaries, and seek for proofs to convict 
them of their treason. But there was one case for 
which no such defence can be pleaded, the arrest of 
Lord Belhaven. We have seen how bold and how 
able was the part which he took against the Scottish 
Union. He stood forth on th,at occasion as the uncom- 
promising opponent of the Ministers. But it required 
such treimdous nerves as Lord Godolphin’s to suppose 
him on that account a plotter against the throne. 
Neither in this reign nor in the preceding had he ever 
swerved from his loyalty to the Sovereign or his zcnl 
for the Hanover Succession. To cast him into prison, 
as though a Jacobite conspirator, was a wanton insult 
to the old adversary of Dundee, the soldier of Killie- 
crankie ; and he felt it deeply. His confinement was 
not indeed long protracted, since, after two months, 
being brought up to London, he was recognised as in- 
nocent and released on bail. But the insult had preyed 
on his ardent spirit, while his burly frame had suffered 
from the want of exercise. On the very day of his 
release he was seized with a brain fever, and in four 
days more expired. He was but fifty-one years of 
age.® 

As regards the other prisoners, it was fornid that no 
overt act could be brought home to them, and that their 

* The entire list (upwards of forty life and ohaiacter will be found in 

in all) is given in Tindal’s History, the Complete History of Europe, 
vol. iv. p. 664. 1708, p. 436-446. 

* A good sketch of Lord BelhaTon’s 
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OHAP. conftnemoTit mxist be termmated as soon as the Habeas 
— ■ Corpus Act revived. Under these circiunstancos, and 
1708. after some delay, nearly all were admitted to bail. Only 
Stirling of Ken*, Seton of Touch, and a fe^T other gentle- 
men of Stirlingshire, -were put on trial for High Treason. 
It was sho’^vn that they had assembled in arms towards 
^ the time of the expected landing ; but stiU their purpose 
was not manifest, and the Jury retmned a verdict of 
“ Not Proven.”® 

Besides these prisoners there were others taken on 
board the Salisbury, and sent hlce the rest from Scot- 
land to London. They comprised Lord Griffin, Colonel 
Francis Wauchope, and two sons of the Earl of Mid- 
dleton. Lord Griffin had already been attainted by 
outlawry for High Treason during the last reign ; and 
sentence of death was now in duo form passed upon 
him. But it was not thought desirable to inflict that 
extreme penalty on a man already advanced in years 
and of high personal character. Ho was not expressly 
pardoned, but he received a respite, which was continued 
from month to month, until ho died a natural death in 
tlie Tower about two years afterwards. 

This clemency however gave great o/Tence to the 
Whig chiefs. Incensed as they grew more and more 
at the continued non-acceptance of Somers, they looked 
on aU Ministerial measures with jaundiced eyes. We 
find Sunderland in a confidential letter at this period 
inveigh bitterly against what he calls' “ the vfilamous 
management of Scotland, and in particular the pardon- 
ing Lord Griffin.” And he odds; “ These are such 
proceedings that if there is not a just spirit shown 
in Parliament we had as good give up the game, and 
submit to my Lord Treasurer and Lord Marlborough’s 
bringing in the Prince of Wales.” * 

® State Trials, vol. xiv. p. 1806, the Second Series of Oiiginol Lettexs 
Earl of Sunderland to the Duke hy Sir Henry Ellis, has been appended 
of Newcastle, Aug. 1708. This do- as a note to the later editions of 
cument which was first published in Buinet (vol. v. p. 361), 
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Tho accusation comprised in the last few lines may 
well astonish the reader who bears in mind the twofold ^ 
relation in which the accuser stood to the accused. Smi- 
derland was not merely the son-in-law of Marlborough 
but also his Oabiuet colleague. Was there then the 
least shadow of groimd for the suspicions which he had 
formed ? Certainly not, if he intended to imply any 
design against the reign of Anne. But as regards tho 
state of things after her decease it seems likely, con- 
sidering the past connection of both Marlborough 
and Godolphin with the Court of St. Germain’s, 
that they may have regarded the succession of her 
brother as a chance not wholly unwelcome. There was 
a singular conversation of Marlborough which took 
place about a month before this letter, but of which it 
is scarcely possible that Sunderland can have had any 
knowledge. Lieutenant General de Biron, subsequently 
a Marshal of France, was among the prisoners of Oude- 
narde. On the day after the battle the Duke, with his 
invariable courtesy to captives, invited him to dinner. 
When thus at table, Marlborough suddenly turned to 
him and asked him news of the Prince of Wales as 
serving with Vendome; and added his apologies for 
giving that Prince no higher title. “ We shah not 
quarrel upon that,” said Biron in great surprise, “for 
even in our army he is called only the Chevalier de St. 
George and he then proceeded to speak of James in 
the highest terms of praise. The Duke listened to him 
very attentively and answered, “ You give me great 
pleasure by telling me so much good of him, for I cannot 
help feeling a great interest in that young Prince ; ” and 
having said so much he began at once to talk of some- 
thing else. Biron went back to Paris on his parole a 
few days afterwards, and repeated this conversation in 
confidence to his friend the Duke de St. Simon.® 

The Whig chiefs with unabated perseverance were 
' Mto. de St. Simon, vol. yi. p 202. 
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still pursuing tKeir favourite object of Somers. Tbeii* 
next step was to threaten ihe Queen, that if she did not 
yield upon ihis point they would, as soon as Parliament 
met, bring up again the question of inviting to England 
by an Address some member of the House of lianover ; 
and to propose this time, not the Dowager Electress 
but her grandson the Electoral Prince, who as young and 
active would be able to cause Her Majesty much greater 
uneasiness. Anne was much distressed. She had a 
conversation upon this threat with Lord Havershana. 
‘‘ I told him ” she says “if this matter should be brought 
into Parliament, whoever proposed it, whether Whig or 
Tory, I should look upon neither of them as my friends ; 
nor would ever maJee any invitation neither to the 
young man, nor his father nor his gi’andmothcr . . . 
it being a thing I cannot bear to have any successor 
hero though but for a week.” ® 

But Anno, however harassed, was still firm against 
Somers. Then at last, other expedients having been 
tried and failing, the Whig chiefs with sure sagacity 
discerned the vulnerable pomt. They intimated that 
unless the Queen would call their chief to her counsels, 
they would at the meeting of Parliament not only assad 
Admiral OhurchdU but bring a direct charge by name 
against Prince George for mismanagement of naval 
affairs. Then indeed the Queen’s resolution gave way. 
Any thing rather, she thought, than that the threat of 
personal accusation should embitter the last hours of 
her dying husband. She annmmced to Godolphin her 
consent to accept Somers as one of her Ministry ; so that 
the great object of the Whigs at this time was carried 
through, and complete success attended their well-timed, 
though certainly most unfeeling, manoeuvre. 

The concession of the Queen took place towards the 
20th of October ; and the event which she endeavoured 


* The Queen to Mailboiough, July 33, 1708 
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to soothe was not long delayed. The Prince then and 
for some time past at Kensington was rapidly sinking. 
On the 28th of the same month he expired. “ Nature” 
so writes Godolphin “ was quite worn out in him and 
no art could support him long.” The Duchess of 
Marlborough as Mistress of the Robes was present at 
his death, and supported her Royal Mistress dmdng her 
hrst burst of anguish and removal to St. James's. 
The Queen’s heart was softened towards her former 
favourite, whom we find that she once more addressed 
in her notes as her* “ dear Mrs. Freeman.” But the 
reconciliation did not endure. 

The death of the Prince however cleared the way for 
the time in pubhc affairs. No fm’thor objection was 
offered by the sorrowing Queen. Admiral Churchill 
fell of course with his chief and patron. Lord Pem- 
broke was transferred to the Admiralty, while two of 
the Whig Junto, Somers and Wharton, wore appointed 
the one President of the Council and the other Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The place of Attorney-General 
so long vacant was fiUed by Sir James Montague as 
Godolphin had proposed. 

Parliament met on the 16th of November and was 
in the Queen’s absence opened by Commission. A 
gentleman of high character and moderate Whig prin- 
ciples, Sir Richard Onslow, was chosen Speaker on the 
recommendation of the Government instead of Mr. 
Bromley as the Queen had wished. The ascendency 
of the Whigs at this time was undisputed; and little 
was done during the short remainder of this Session be- 
yond the passing of loyal Addresses and the requisite 
Supplies. There was however a motion from one mem- 
ber of the Opposition, namely Sir Thomas Hanmer, of 
a vote of thanks to General Webb for his victory at 
Wynendale. The motion was carried unanimous^, 

' and was well deserved by that gallant chief, but it wa§ 
also designed as a side-blow against Marlborough, who 
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oiiAP, liacl ixiaclvcrteutly given the chief praiiso to CaUogan iu 
the hurry of his Ih’st despatches. 

1709. The Christmas holidays having passed, there ms 
fitrthcr an attempt in both Houses — ^xvhich in both 
proved abortive — to arraign the Government for con- 
nivance in the lately intended invasion. Lord Haver- 
sham made on this occasion, what his contemporaries 
call, his “ annual speech ” — moat amply reported by 
himself. In one passage he was understood to reflect 
on the Lord Treasurer with especial bitterness. “ Re- 
member ’’ he said “ that he among the Apostles who 
bore the bag proved the traitor ! ” 

In the same month there was also an expression of 
Pai’liament, which in those days was looked upon as 
most loyal and becomhig, but which at present would 
certainly be deemed an unjustlfiahlo intrusion upon 
private sorrows. On the 28th of J annary, exactly three 
months from the death of the Prince, the two Houses 
sent up a joint Address to the Queen, praying “ that 
she would not suffer her just grief so far to prevail, but 
would have such indulgence to tho hearty dosu’es of 
her subjects as to ontertam thoughts of a second 
marriage.” The Queen in her reply observed, that 
the frequent marks of duty and affection from her 
Parliament must needs ho vei’y acceptable to her. 
She said that the provision she had made for the Pro- 
testant Succession would always he a proof how much 
she had at heart the future happiness of the kingdom. 
And Her Majesty added : “The subject of this Address 
is of such a nature that I am persuaded you do not 
expect a particular answer.” 

It had been rashly supposed that the Whig chiefs 
would be satisfied with the large concessions which 
they had obtained on the Prince's demise. But this 
did not prove to be the case. They seemed as on 
former occasions to fegard the grant of a favour as 
only a step to the enforcement of another. Of the 
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members of Aeir famous J unto three, namely Sunder- 
land, Somers, and Wharton, were now placed in some 
of the highest offices of state. But there remained 
Halifax and Orford. Immediately then after the 
Christmas holidays Halifax put forth in haughty terms 
his claim to be joint Plenipotentiary at the Congress 
expected to be held for the negotiation of peace. 
When told by Godolphin that this appointment was 
already promised to Lord Townshend, he uttered the 
most violent invectives, levelled especially at the Marl- 
boroughs — ^both Duchess and Duke. 

In like manner the Whig chiefs now insisted that 
Lord Orford should be placed at the head of the 
Admiralty. The Queen, who had by this time resumed 
her attention to business, felt a strong repugnance to 
his character — ^not more strong however than impartial 
historians have expressed. Thus Mr. Ilallam, when re- 
ferring to Lord Orford in his earlier course as Admiral 
Russell, denounces what he terms “his infamous neglect 
of duty and contemptible excuses.” And Mr. Hallam 
adds, I think very truly : “ It is one thing to prefer the 
Whig principle j another to justify as an advocate the 
party which bore that name.” ^ 

Thus during the remamder of this Session — it did 
not close till the 21st of April — ^both the Treasurer and 
General were grievously harassed. “I must give 
myself the vent of saying ” — so writes the former to 
the latter — “ that the hfe of a slave in the galleys is 
Paradise in comparison with mine.” There was one 
transaction, or rather chain of transactions, which es- 
pecially disquieted Godolphin. They are related in 
the Parliamentary History with very little clearness, 
and as if only on vague hearsay; but I can here 
supply a secret narrative as given in confidence by an 
actor in the scene. For thus did the elder Horace 
Walpole write to General Stanhope then in Spain : 

I Oonatitutional Histoiy, \ol in, p. 320 and 202, ed. 1866. 
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“ Thia Session of Parliament Inid like to have been 
— . — happily determhxcd ■without any diftevouce between 
1709. Oourt or country, or new improvemonta in Govern' 
ment; but at last soniethmg fell out to exercise the 
spirits and inclinations of all aidoh. The Lords, m 
considering how to improve the Union of the two 
Kingdoms, passed a Bill for making the laws in cases of 
Treason the same throughout the United Kingdom, 
which was strenuously opposed bj' the whole body of 
the Northern Peers, notwithstanding they themselves 
by the Articles of Union, at then own desire, are to 
be tried by their Peers, and according to the Laws of 
England. The North Britons, in the Lower House, 
wore as ■violently and unanimously determined to be 
agai-nst any such Act, and their pretence was that their 
laws in treasonable cases are more for the bccurity of 
the subject than those of Englaxvd; as givi'ng more 
time to the prisoner to be informed of the witnesses 
that are to swear against him, and upon conviction not 
maldng their entailed estates liable to forfeiture, because 
a tenant in tail there cannot, by any fiction in law, cut 
off the entaU. as he can here by a common recovery. 
But the darkness of their laws in cases of treason, their 
manner of proceeding in trials, and the power of the 
Ministry in Scotland in almost all cases where the law 
is concerned, were thought by some here greater in- 
conveniences to the subject than the aforesaid objec- 
tions. When the Bill came to the Commons, the Tories 
had no consideration hut to oblige so great a body aS 
the Scotch. The old Whigs, either for the same reason, 
or in hopes of getting a Clause added to take away 
iheir forfeitures in treason in case the Bill should pro- 
ceed, joined with the North Britons, first in opposing 
the Bill, and then upon the commitment got a sufficient 
party to add such a Clause ; which the Oourt opposed ; 
but it was carried, and the Bill passed -wi-th it in the 
House. The Scotch were here mightily deceived, for 
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they were bo complaiBant to their friciula, the Whigs, cn-vp. 
as to vote for passing the Bill, thinking it would cer- — 
tainly, with the clause of taking away the forfeitures, 1709. 
he rejected by the Lords, and so their friendship pre- 
served in one House, and their aim of keeping up a 
distract government in their own kingdom, and by 
that measure making themselves of greater weight to 
every party on occasion, would be obtained in the other. 

But when the Bill with the Amendment, that no estates 
should be forfeited upon conviction of treason, nor the 
crime of the father visited upon the son, was returned 
to the Lords, they prudently, rather than lose an Act 
of such consequence to the United Government, let the 
Clause stand, with this Amendment, that it should not 
be in force till after the Pretender’s death. Yesterday 
this Amendment was considered by the Commons, and 
agreed to by a majority of five votes ; upon which the 
North Britons left the House, in a body, very much 
enraged ; and the Commons proceeded in the Bill, and 
added ajiother Amendment to the Lords’, that the 
forfeiting Clause should not take place till after three 
years after the death of Her present Majesty, to which 
I hear just now that the Lords have agreed, so that 
the laws in cases of treason will be in the united nation 
the same as they are in England.”® 

It was greatly feared, on the passing of this Bill, that 
by the aid of its provisions divers acts of vengeful 
retrospect, of severity and persecution, might be set on 
foot. Under these apprehensions the Ministers found 
themselves enabled, ere the Session closed, to propose 
and carry through an Act of Grace and Free Pardon, 
which the Queen sent down, and which the two Houses 
confirmed. It was the first in this reign, and the fullest 
since the Eevolution. The Eoyal forgiveness was now 

® Letter dated WMteliaU, April not taka effect until after the Pre- 
19, 1709 (MS.). The proviso that tender’s death was moved hy Lord 
the Clauses as to forfeiture should Somers. (Pari Hist. vol. vi. p 797.) 
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'*'0 0-11 treasons coinraifctcd before the passing 
— — ■ of lihe Act, excepting those only done on the high 
1709. seas ; by which limitation it was intended to shnt out 
those who in the previous year had embarked with the 
Pretender. 

This beneficent Act had a much larger scope thou, at 
the time was fuUy apprehended. It ensured the safety 
and it allayed the fears of very many who within the 
last twenty years had held correspondence with the 
Court of St. Germaiii’s. No stronger proof can be 
given of its wide-spread influence than that the' two 
chief men in the Queen’s service— Marlborough and 
Godolphin — ^were in truth affected by it. Both had 
formerly bound themselves by secret engagements to 
the exHed King ; both had mode themselves liable on 
detection to all the penalties of PTigh Treason, until 
within the shelter of this Act of Grace which was 
framed and carried by themselves. 

Marlboroitgh hod remained upon the Continent long 
after the close of the campaign and beyond the com- 
mencement of the year. Pile great object was to watch 
the progress of the P’rench overtures for peace. Louis 
had grown more and more eager to conclude, even at the 
cost of low submissions and heavy sacrifices, a to Intn 
disastrous war, He had seen General after General 
defeated, fortress after fortress reduced. He had seen 
Hesmarets, whom he had lately in the room of ChamiUart 
placed at the head of his ruinous finances, wholly unable 
to retrieve them or to wring fresh imposts from the over- 
burthened people. But great as Hie public distresses 
were already, they rose during this winter to the direst 
pitch of suffering. On the 5th of January there com- 
menced, and there continued during many weeks, a frost 
of such intensity as had no parcel in France. Not 
only were the rivers congealed, but ice in some places 
formed on the sea along the shores — ^ice so thick as to 
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bear a waggon’s weight.® The fruit-trees throughout 
the kingdom. — ^the apple-trees of Normandy no less than 
the olive-trees of Provence — ^withered away and died. 
Blight fell on Anjou with its rich corn-lands, and on 
Gascony with its budding vines. The hope of the 
harvest was gone, and famine stared the people in the 
face. 

In a streight so grievous, the King, deeply touched 
with compassion for his suffering subjects, felt that he 
should do everything, and bear everything, to obtain a 
peace. He renewed his overtures at the Hague in a 
private form, first through Mesnager, a deputy of the 
merchants at Rouen, and a man well skilled in business, 
and next through Pettekum, the Minister in HoUand of 
the Duke of Holstein. It was found impossible to draw 
the Dutch into any separate negotiation; a peace if 
made at aU must be made with the whole of the Allies. 
Pensionary Heinsius moreover declared that it was 
useless to discuss the question any further, unless the 
French at the very outset, and previous to other 
demands that would bo made on them, were prepared 
to offer Spain and the Indies, with the Milanese and 
the Netherlands; a Barrier of strong towns to the 
Dutch ; and a treaty of commerce in their favour. 

Hard as these conditions were deemed at YersailleB, 
as not even preliminaries but only the foundation of 
preliminaries, M. de Torcy was instructed to allow 
them. To carry on the negotiation by directly accre- 
dited agents, he requested that passports should be sent 
from the Hague for two Ministers on the part of 
France; the one to be a French subject, the other 
Bergheyck, late Intendant for Spain in the Low 
Countries. A passport was sent to the Frenchman, 


* Mto. da St. Simon, vol Tii. p. phecj of Mei-lin for this year. 
100. Though with less seTeiity the •• Tamys rweie twja y ftoaen, 
same frost ftvtqTiilAd to England, as is Walto Bima wotyng BhoeB no hozon.” 
commemorated hy Swift in his Pro- (Swift’s Woiks, vol. iiv. p. 92.) 
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OKAP. Ijut rcfnsecl to tlic Spauiard. Louis, rtupproasing all 
• — — ' rescutmeut at tliis slight, luailc choice for his sole nego- 
1709. tiator of EouillcJ, a Prcsulout of the Piirliaiuent of Paris, 
who had shown mtich ability and address in former 
diplomatic missions. Ho was instructod to stipulate 
the best terms he could, especially if possible the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily as a compensation to 
Philip of Spain, but above aU to obtain a suspension of 
hostilities, so as to avert from France the only too pro- 
bable disasters of the next campaign. 

With no further delay Rouilld set out for liollaud. 
There he was received with great coldness and exposed 
to many mortifications. lie was not permitted to 
come to the Hague, but ordered to confine himself first 
to Moordyke and afterwards to Worden ; and to hold 
no communication except with the two Deputies as- 
signed him, Buys and Yanderdussen. 

Marlborough on the other hand had repaired to 
London in the first days of March to concert measures 
with his colleagues. It was felt strongly, and nbovo 
all by the Whig members of the Cabinet, that the 
recent attempt at invasion rendered ncccssai’y three 
now clflims upon Franco. In any treaty of peace that 
was concluded Louis must own the Queen’s title and 
the Protestant Succession. He must further engage 
to send the Pretender out of the French dominions, 
and to demolish the fortifications and the harbour of 
Dunkirk. The two former propositions m the shape of 
an Address to the Queen were moved hy Somers in the 
House of Lords, and passed Nem. Con. Being sent to 
the Commons for their concurrence, the third point as 
to Dunkirk was added, on the motion of Mr. Secretary 
Boyle. The Lords agreed, and the three points went 
up to Her Majesty as the unanimous recommendation 
of both the Houses. Few things coidd he conceived 
more gallmg to the pride of Louis, once so uncontrolled, 
as the injunction to banish from France a Prince whom 
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he had so long cliorished and protected, and to destroy chap. 
■with his own hands the woi-ks constructed by him on 
the coast of his own dominions. 1709, 

With these instructions however did Marlborough 
return to the Hague, and was joined by Lord Townshend 
as the second plenipotentiary on the part of England. 

On 'the same errand came Prince Eugene and Count 
Sinzendorf from Vienna. A crowd of Envoys from the 
smaller Princes followed in their train, each armed with 
some new pretension, each hungry for some fragment 
of France. 

Thus at each succeeding conference President Eouill4 
found to his despair the demands upon his master step 
by step enlarged. Besides the terms which Pensionary 
Heinsius had already framed, Louis was requfred to 
cede a line of ten fortresses on 'the Flemish frontier as 
a Barrier to the Dutch, compiising not only places 
which ho had lost such as Lille, but others such as 
Tournay which he still possessed. lie was to relin- 
quish some of his most highly prized possessions held 
by him before the commencement of the war, Strasburg 
•with its pro’vince of Alsace, and Luxemburg with its 
Duchy, while at the same time nothing was clearly 
promised in return ; neither as yet a suspension of 
hostilities, nor any portion of Italy for King Philip on 
hie resigning Spain. The negotiation was suspended 
until RouiLl6 could refer the subject to his Court. On 
the 28th of April his last despatches were read at a 
Council which was held at Versailles, the King him- 
self presiding ; "with him the Dauphin and the Duke of 
Burgundy and five Ministers of State, Hard, most 
hard, as these terms appeared to them, the Duke of 
Beau'villiers, supported by the Chancellor Pontchartrain, 
and even it is said by the Duke of Burgundy, urged 
their acceptance from the absolute necessity of peace. 
Others though more silent were not less convinced. 

Then M. de Torcy, as Secretary for Foreign Aifairs, 
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CH^. offered to go himself to ITolland, with the passport of a 
' — A-' common, courier, the only ones that the Dutch had 
1709. sent. He tindertook to struggle where there was any 
prospect of success ; where there was none to yield ; 
to carry concession to its furthest limits, and to sign a 
peace with the least possible delay. 

Setting off accordingly as in disguise with his 
courier’s pass, the Minister reached the Hague on the 
evening of the 6th of May and drove straight to the 
house of Heinsius, who was greatly surprised at the 
appearance of this eminent and very far from expected 
visitor.^ Both Marlborough and Eugene had availed 
themselves of the recent lull in diplomacy to leave the 
Hague, and had gone, the one to his coheaguos in Eng- 
land, the other to the army in Flanders ; but on their 
return a few days afterwards the coufercncos wore 
resumed, and Torcy was permitted to summon Itouilld 
to his aid. 

Heinsius appeared to Torcy a cold and resolute man, 
plain in his habits and unostontabious in his temper. 
Although the first man in his Eopublic, his household, 
as Torcy noticed, consisted only of a Secretary and a 
coachman, a single lackey and a single maid-servant. 
By no motive of personal interest could ho be swayed. 
But of Marlborough the Frenchman had better hopes. 
It was resolved at Yersailles, that when alone with the 
Duke, Torcy should venture to offer him what we 
English coarsely call a bribe, but the French with far 
greater elegance of language a doucede. Torcy was 
instructed to engage the word of his Royal Master that 
Louis would transmit to Marlborough a present of two 
millions of livres, if through his influence Naples and 
Sicily, or even Naples alone, could be reserved for 
Philip, or if France could be spared either the cession 
of Strasburg or the demolition of Dunkirk. The pre- 


' Mfimoirea de Torcy, voL i, p. 283, ed. 1767. 
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sent was to lae increased even to four millions if Marl- 
borough. should be able to obtain all these objects 
together. 

It is painful to think that such offers were actually 
made. But we may rejoice that the Great Duke met 
them exactly as his warmest admirers could have 
wished. Torcy informed the King that whenever, in 
their private interviews, he reverted to these points of 
personal emolument, he saw Marlborough redden and 
without reply change the conversation. On the pub- 
lic questions however the Duke spoke franldy and 
strongly. He declared that he was most desirous to 
see a peace concluded, since his sole remaining thought 
was to live quietly at home, and look only to the 
manifest hand of God in explaining the wonderful suc- 
cess of the Allies. “You also” he continued “oiight 
to desire peace for rronco. You should make it as 
soon as you can. But if you really wish it, be asstrred 
that you miist yield to us every single portion of the 
Spanish monarchy. On that point my countrymen are 
unanimous. Never will the EngHsh people allow that 
Naples and Sicily, or even one of those two kingdoms, 
should remain in the hands of a Bornrhon Prince. 
Never will any English Minister dare to entertain such 
a scheme.”® 

It was supposed by the French negotiator, to whom 
the demands relative to Dunkirk and to the Pretender 
had been already explained by Heinsius, that Marl- 
borough had nothing further to ask on the part of 
England. The case proved otherwise. The Duke 
informed him that he had positive orders from his 
Royal Mistress to insist on the restitution of New- 
foundland. “ That is a point ” he added “ which Lord 
Townshend who is come with me as my colleague will 
more particularly urge,” and as to all these points 
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OHAP. Marlborongli pressed witK mucli cai’iicstncbs that the 
Frcncli should yield. 

1 ? 09 . Several times during these discussions did the Duke 
express his great respect, nay ahnost attachment, to 
Louis the Fourteenth ; always rememhering he said 
that it was in the French service and under M, de 
Tureune that he had learnt the Art of War. Torcy 
hoping stiU further to engage him let fall an intimation 
that he knew all the circumstances of the Duke’s secret 
correspondence with King James in exile and subse- 
quently with the Duke of Berwick. The face of Marl- 
borough flushed, but he made no reply. Yet in other 
parts of the same and the next ensuing conversations 
he adverted to the young Chevalier in terms of warm 
regard. “ I much wish ” ho said “ to servo the Prince 
of Wales. He is son of a King for whom T would have 
given my blood and my life. And 1 think that it will 
bo for the Prince’s real interest if ho now loaves h’ronce, 
which my instructions have directed me to urge as a 
condition of the peace.” 

“ But where is he to go ? ” Torcy asked. “ Any 
where he pleases,” Marlborough answered. “Ho may 
fix his residence in any other country and eiijoy full 
security and freedom.” “ And how subsist ” continued 
Torcy “ when removed from the King my master’s 
bounty? Could not the English Government in such 
a case undertake to pay the dowry which it owes to 
the Queen his mother? ” 

In reply to these last questions Marlborough pointed 
out that any payment to the Exiled Queen would 
encounter great obstacles from the state of the law in 
England. But he advised Torcy to insist strongly on 
this point, whenever the Duke with Townshend as his 
colleague came to hold their joint conference with bi-m. 
“In Lord Townshend” continued Marlborough “I have 
now a kind of stjuveillant or watcher over me. But 
he is a very honest man, named to this ofS.ee by my 
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own selcQtion. He loclongs to the party of tine Whigs, pnAP. 
and in his presence I am obliged to speak like an oh- — 
fitinate Englishman; but I wish with all my heart to 1 ’ 709 . 
serve the Prince of Wales ; and I shall be very glad 
if your ‘ instances ’ with him shall aifbrd me the pre- 
sent means to do so.” — Torcy adds that in these 
declarations the Duke spoke with great emphasis and 
earnestness, several times calling God to witness for the 
sincerity of his words.® 

In the further negotiations which ensued, Torcy was 
greatly guided by the wise counsel which he had 
received from Marlborough. He went to the furthest 
limits of his powers to obtain a peace. He was willing 
to admit the several demands of England. He was 
willing to give up ten fortresses in Flanders as a 
Barrier to the Dutch. He was willing to yield Lux- 
emburg, Strasburg, and Brisach to the Empire, and 
moreover (subject to further instructions) Exiles and 
Fenestrelles to the Duke of Savoy. Above all he con- 
sented to relinquish the whole of the vast inheritance 
of Spain. But this last concession, however indispen- 
sable, gave rise to a difficulty of another kind. The 
Duke of Anjou, as the Allies continued to call him, was 
King Philip in nine-tenths of Spain, He seemed to 
have talcen frrm root in CastiUe. He was at this time 
relying almost wholly on his own subjects and his own 
resources, since his French auxiliaries were now under 
notice of withdrawal and left only for a limited time. 

What authority then had Louis to promise, or what 
power to enforce, the resignation of his grandson? 

Already in announcing the withdrawal of the French 
auxiliaries from Spain Louis had authorised his ambas- 
sador at the Court of Madrid to make laiown to Philip 
that the exigency of his own affairs might compel him 

* Deapatcli of Torcyto Louis XrV., softeueddowuinOoxe’sMarlboroagli, 

May 23, 1709, and Ms Memoiw, vol. toI. it. p. 89B. 
ii, p. dS and 89. All this is much 
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in any treaty of peace to cancel his first recognition 
and forswear his further aid. It was desired in this 
manner to prepare his mind for his voluntary retire- 
ment from Spain. But the answer of the young 
Monarch, addressed to Louis himself, was most lofty 
anduncompronuBuig in its tone. “ God ” he said “ has 
placed the Crown of Spain on my head j and I will 
maintain it so long as a drop of blood flows in my 
veins.” ^ 

It did seem to Louis however that so long as Philip 
had the prospect to continue King, though of a much 
smaller kingdom, he might be expected to resign. If 
France made peace he could scarcely hope single-handed 
to maintain himself against the united efforts of the 
High Allies. The certainty even of Sicily would be pre- 
ferable to so slight a chance of Spain. But if no com- 
pensation at all were hold out to him as the price of hie 
compliance what motive had ho to comply ? What more 
could he lose by resisting and wherefore not resist? 

On these grounds it was earnestly impressed by 
Torcy upon the other negotiators, that since they in- 
sisted on obtaining the entire succession of the Spanish 
monarchy Louis could not undertake to answer for his 
grandson. He could only promise to withhold every 
succour of men and money, and leave Philip to his fate, 
But here the chiefs of the Allies suspected some design 
of deception, as though the object were only to amuse 
them and gain time. The ill faith of Louis had been 
experienced on former occasions in the course of his 
loiog reign ; and certainly if a Prince has broken his 
plighted engagements his enemies may be forgiven for 
mistrusting his solemn asseverations. Perhaps how- 
ever they did not sufficiently discrimiaate the cases. 
In this case the depression of France was a pledge for 
the sincerity of Louis. 

* This letter, which beaie date Mdinoires da I^oailleB, to]L iv. p. 46, 
April 17, 1709, IS printed in the ed 1777. ’ 
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The party of war however was just then in the chap. 
ascendant at the Hague, or to speak more accurately — 
the party of peace on -the hardest terms ; and Marl- 1709. 
borough was in like manner overruled by his instruc- 
tions from England. On the 27th of May Pensionary 
Hemsius in the name of the Allies presented to Torcy 
their project of Preliminaries in forty articles. These 
comprised all the concessions on the part of France 
which have already been enumerated and a few besides, 
to England, to Holland, to the Emperor, and to the 
Duke of Savoy, but they did not give to Prance a treaty 
of peace ia return. They provided only for a suspen- 
sion of arms during two months commencing on the 1st 
of June. "Within those two months the Duke of Anjou 
was to relinquish Spain and retire into France with his 
principal adherents, and if he failed to do so Louis was 
to enter into concert with the Allies for his compul- 
sion 5 that is, in other words, join the league ngamst his 
grandson. During these two months Louis was to 
place in the hands of the Allies some of the most im- 
portant fortresses which he still possessed, as Mons and 
Namur, Luxemburg and Strasburg, and to raze the 
works at Dunkirk. In the Congress intended to be 
held meanwhile at the Hague the smaller Princes of 
the confederacy might put forward their pretensions, 
and if a peace were not agreed upon within two months 
the hostilities might recommence. 

On seeing these Preliminary Articles Torcy declared 
to Heinsius that he had no sufficient powers to sign 
them, and that, as he believed, they would not be ac- 
cepted by his master. He undertook however to con- 
vey them with all despatch for the King’s decision 
leaving meanwhile E,ouill6 at the Hague. 

WiA these Articles accordingly did Torcy re-appear 
at Versailles, and a Council was forthwith summoned 
to decide the momentous question which he brought. 

0 0 2 
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Juno, appeni’od the mnjestlc pro- 

— -A-- scuce of Louis; -there wore his sou and his graiidsou; 

1709. there was his nephew of Orleans; there was every 
Minister of State. All with one voice declared the 
treaty inadiuissihle. It was not so much the vast 
amount of the concessions which dcteiTed Ihem. For 
these they were in great measure prepared by what 
■they knew of the distresses of France and the claims of 
the Allies. But it was felt that these concessions gave 
them in fact no peace and only a truce of two months, 
when France, after having surrendered some of her best 
fortresses and demoHshed her works at Dunkirk, might 
have to recommence the contest at still greater dis- 
advantage. Louis was moreover deeply pained by the 
Article which, in the event of Philip’s non-compliance, 
might require him to join the Allies. “ If I must wage 
war” he said “I would rather wage it against my 
enemies than against my children.” 

The decision of his Oounsellovs concurring with his 
own, the King on th.e same day addressed a letter to 
President Kouill^, commanding him to return to 
France. First however he was to signify to Hoinsius 
that His Majesty rejected the Preliminaries, and de- 
clared null the offers he had made. At the same time 
by the advice of Torcy, and for the first time during 
his reign of fifty years, Louis made an appeal to his 
people. He issued a Circular to the Governors of the 
Provinces, designed to be made public, and explainiug 
the great sacrifices which he had been -willing to make 
for peace, while only a short truce was tendered in 
return, and calling on hiiSsJaithful subjects to support 
him in -the prosecution of mw a necessary war. The 
result of this appeal was suc]®|M to exceed his highest 
hopes. It roused from deep nfepjesSion the martial 
spirit of the French. Famine-sfrdek and wasted as 
they were, and cast do-wn by« long succession of dis- 
asters, the call upon their pride of country Was to them 
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like tlic sound of the trumpet to the steed. They felt chap. 
that their Sovereign had gone to the fui’thest lengths — 
to give them peace, and they girded themselves up ifos, 
to renew the contest, even though with a bankrupt 
Treasury and with starving armies. 

To set an example of the sacrifices which the time 
required, the King sent his plate, gold and silver, to the 
Mint, and the same course was adopted by nearly all 
the great Lords of his Court. There was another 
measure by which Louis sought to gratify his people. 
Rightly or wrongly they with one voice imputed great 
part of their reverses in the field to the fault of 
Ohamillart. He had already some months since been 
permitted at his own request to resign one of the two 
great offices which he held as Minister of the Finances. 

Now he was dismissed from the other, or the War de- 
partment, his place being supplied by Voisiu, formerly 
Intendant at Maubeuge. 

The demands of the Allies in these negotiations do 
not, when fairly reviewed, seem liable to 5ie charge of 
injustice which the French Jufltorians have alleged.® 

There was no injustice after such victories as those 
of Blenheim and Ramillies in demanding that France 
should relinquish whatever she had gained since the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648 — and it was to that limit 
that the claim for cessions was confined. But if not 
of injustice, the Allies may be accused of impolicy. 

By taking a stand on their extreme right, and urging 
conditions so harsh, they kindled as we have seen in 
France a flame of resentment and resistance, and sup- 
plied to their enemy a new weapon for the war. 

During these negotiations the political foes of Marl- 
borough both in Holland and m England renewed the 
malicious charge against him, that he endeavoured to 
prolong the war for the sake of his own emoluments. 

" Lea conditions anssi injusles Sismcnidi. (Hist, des Et'anfais, vol. 
qu’ humiliautes,” says, foi example, xxTii. p. 80 .) 
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But the facta wore directly olhcrwjbp. The secret 
letters of Marlborough to Godolyhiu luul the Duchess, 
and not merely hi a converaations with Torcy, make it 
manifest that ho was stidviug for pence — ^tlxafc ho was 
hopeful of it — ^that he was fettered far more than ho 
wished to be by the stringency of his instructions jErom 
home. Above all the pretensions of the Dutch as to 
their Barrier seemed to him exorbitant. So strongly 
did he feel this, that when, on the failure of the ne- 
gotintiona with France, the Dutch desired a Treaty of 
guarantee with England for their eventual claiais in 
that respect, Marlborough peremptorily refused to sign 
it, and it was signed by his coUcague only. The supe- 
rior sagacity of the Great Duke was proved by the 
event, when in less than throe years, the Tories being 
then in the ascendant, that colleague Lord Townshend 
was for Ms share in the obnoxious Treaty censured by 
the House of Commons in the sovorcst terms. 

The hopes of peace having vanished, hostilities wore 
now to rocommence. Marlborough and Eugene put 
themselves at the head of tho army in Flanders 
amounting to 110,000 men. To oppose them Louis 
sent Marshal Yillars, the only French chief who during 
this war had been amstantly fortunate, The troops 
that he found were not only inferior in nnmbers to 
those of the Allies, hut half clothed, half armed, half 
fed. “ Only imagine ” says tbe Mardial in one of Ms 
letters “ the horror to see an army in want of bread, 
To-day it was not delivered till the evening, and late 
in the evening too. Yesterday, that I might supply 
the brigades wMch had to march, I was obliged to im- 
pose a fast on the brigades which stood stiU." Under 
these circumstances ViUars could only remain on the 
defensive. He entrenched himself to the best advan- 
tage on the plains of Lens. Marlborough and Eugene 
came to reconnoitre his position, but deemed it too 
strong to be assailed, and changing their plans they 
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suddenly invested Tournay. Trenches were opened 
on the night of July the 7^, The town was strongly 
fortified and held a garrison of several thousand men, 
but it was ill defended and yielded by capitulation so 
early as the 29th, the French retiring to the citadel 
which they continued to maintain. 

During this time the troops of Villars had received 
some considerable reinforcements, and were animated 
by the rising zeal among their countrymen which the 
Circular of Louie produced. Nor was it a slight ad- 
vantage to be joined by Marshal Boufllers. He was 
greatly the senior of Villars in military rank, but from 
a most noble spirit well worthy the defender of Lille, 
and feeling how much might depend upon a single life, 
he had offered to the King to go, and ho had come to 
serve as second in command. There came also, as a 
volunteer, the Chevalier de St. George. 

It was hoped by Marshal Villars that he might find 
some opportunity to relieve the citadel of Tournay, but 
he was constantly baffled by the vigilance of Marl- 
borough and Eugene, The citadel surrendered on the 
3rd of September, and the Allies then prepared for the 
investment of Mons. That important city, the capital 
of Hadnatilt, was ill supplied both with troops and 
stores ; and Villars felt that he must make an effort to 
prevent if possible the siege. He broke up fi:om the 
plains of Lens and reached the heath and hamlet of 
Malplaquet. There after some preliminary movements 
he took post at a “ Trou4e,” or cleared space, between 
the wood of Lanihre and that of Taisni^res with its 
prolongation the wood of Sars. The Allied chiefs on 
the other hand beheld his advance with joy, as trusting 
to bring bim to a battle. Both armies cannonaded 
each other during great part of the 10th of September, 
and the Allies were meanwhile rejoined by the troops 
which they had left at Tournay. In the evening and 
night which ensued, Villars threw up some intrenoh- 
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ciup. mcnlB axxd abbatis of trees, lio])iu^ in this |)OBition botlx 
— to secure liitusclf and to cover Mods. 

IJ’OU. Mprlborougb, and Exxgeno however bad resolved to 
attack binx on tbc moiTow. At three o’clock in the 
morning o£ that morrow, tlie lltlx of Scptembei*, Divine 
Service was solemnly peidormcd in then* camp, and the 
divisions then moved in silence to tbeir appointed posts. 
Dut tbeir assault was delayed not only until the sun 
bad risen but until tbe morning mists bad cleared 
away. Eugene commanded their right, having Villars 
opposed to him ; Marlborough the left and centre, con- 
fronted by Boufflers. According to tbe most careful 
computation the two armies were very nearly equal in 
numbers ; each more than 90,000 strong. And as 
equal ux numbers so they were nlilce in spbit. The ^ 
Erencb were disposed to forget then' late reverses and 
rely on theu' new commander. As he mounted his 
horse at seven in the morning he was greeted with 
shouts along tbe line ; “ Yive Ic Eoi 1 Yive lo Mni’6- 
chal de Yillars !” Many of the men, iU supplied with 
food as they had reeently been, throw aside tlxeir rations 
of bread in their eagerness to begin the engagement. 
Among tbe Albes, on the other band, tbe soldiers were 
told how on this very day, the llth of September 
twelve years before, Prince Eugene had signally de- 
feated the Turks in the plains of Himgary. They 
looked with some disdain at the field-works and ia- 
trenchments of their foes, which might remind them 
of a siege rather than a battle, and they were heard 
to mutter, “ So we have still to make war upon 
moles!” 

The onset of the Allies was begun by two columns of 
Marlborough’s division ; the one under the Prince of 
Orange ; the other xxnder Count Lottum. There ensued 
a fierce conflict, which raged especially iu the centre 
beyond the bttle wood of Tiry. Ere long the engage- 
ment became general. There were strenuous exertioixs 
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on both, sides, and the slaughter of the assailants was 
terrible. The troops of Eugene advanced till close 
upon the French intrenchments, where they were re- 
ceived by so murderous a fire of small arms that they 
recoiled in disorder, but they were rallied by Eugene 
himself who took post in the very front of the hne. 
On the centre of the Allies, in like manner. Count 
Lottum’s column was thrust back, though bravely 
supported by Lord Orkney with fifteen battalions. 
Then to recover the ground Marlborough in person 
charged at the head of d’Auvergne’s cavalry three 
thousand strong. 

To the left the column of the Prince of Orange 
though a little later was fully as gallant in its onset. 
It comprised troops of various nations, but nearly all in 
the pay of the Repubhc, the Dutch themselves being 
led by Spaar and Oxenstiem. Heading this column 
was the Scottish brigade under the direction of Major- 
General Hamilton; it consisted in great part of Athol 
Highlanders commanded by Lord TuUibardine, oldest 
son of their chief. As they advanced a terrible shower 
both of musketry and grape-shot was poured upon 
them, and whole ranks were swept away. Oxenstiem 
fell dead by the side of the Prince of Orange, and 
His Highness’s horse was shot -under him, but the 
Prince with the spirit of his race stiU pressed forward 
on foot. At length by a steady rush the intrenchments 
on this point were carried, both the first and second 
line, but they could not be maintained. The Prince had 
no reserve to bring up, and Boufl3.ers wi-th some fresh 
troops charged fiercely on his front, while a battery 
with grape-shot opened in flank. Tullibardine was 
slain upon the redoubt which he had so gallantly won, 
and Hamilton was borne away wounded. The slaughter 
of the Allies did not cease as they wavered and fell 
back, and the veteran Spaar also was left dead upon the 
field. 
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Moanwlxilo upon the right Marshal Villars, having 
dru'vm from his centre the Iri&h brigade and that of 
Brittany, sallied from Ms works and fell with fury 
upon the English and Prussians at the wood of Tais- 
ni^res. But by tliis movement the French in the 
centre were weakened, and besides being hotly pressed 
by Marlborough, were thrown into confusion by the faU 
of their immediate commander General Steckomberg. 
Thus in spite of their resolute resistance Marlborough 
was enabled to carry the mtrenchments on that side, 
and began to pour his men through the opening into 
the open plain beyond where the French cavalry was 
ranged. 

Prince Eugene on his part was rallying his men and 
leading them to another charge, when one of the 
enemy’s musket-balls struck him behind the oar. The 
officers in his train entreated him to retire that his 
wound might bo dressed, but ho answered calmly : “ If 
I survive, it will be time enough this evening,” and ho 
remained in the front ranks. Far move severe was the 
wound of Marshal ViUars. As he was directing a 
charge with the bayonet on the advancing troops of 
Eugene, he was struck by a musket-ball above thelmco. 
Like Eugene’s Ms high spirit at first sustoined Mm, 
and he called for a chair that he might continue on the 
field, but fainting from the anguish of the wound he 
was borne away senseless to Le Quesnoy. 

Marshal Boufflers, on whom the cMef command de- 
volved, made the most strenuous exertions to retrieve 
the fortune of the day. But Ms position, as already 
pierced through in the centre, was in truth untenable, 
and some desperate charges headed by himself proved 
in vain. Ere long loud shouts, wMch burst forth to the 
left of the Allies, aimounced that in tMs quarter also the 
French works were finally carried. It only remained 
for Boufflers to make a retreat in good order, and tMs 
he accomplished, falling back upon Bavay. His soldiers 
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loft the field not scattered nor singly nor as men 
defeated, but in serried ranks and compact masses as 
men ready at any moment if need were to renew the 
conflict. In the whole action whidi had lasted seven 
hours they had lost less than 500 prisoners and very 
few pieces of cannon. Of standards and colours they 
had taken full as many from the Allies as the Allies had 
taken from them. As to the ^in it will presently be 
shown that they had inflicted a loss far more heavy 
than they had sustained. On the whole then, after so 
many and such great reverses in their campaigns 
against Marlborough and Eugene, a defeat so well con- 
tested by themselves, and so dearly bought by their 
opponents, seemed to them almost an equivalent of 
victory. Thus Marshal Villars in one of his reports to 
his King, dated a few days afterwards, thought himself 
justified in saying j “If God in his goodness should 
vouchsafe to us to lose such another battle your 
Majesty may consider your enemies annihilated I ” ® 
With respect to the numbers we cannot indeed assent 
to the exaggerations of ViUars, whose undoubted gal- 
lantry was only too often dashed with gasconade. He 
goes the length, of declaring that the Allies had lost 
30,000 men and his own army only 6,000, The most 
careful computations, derived from different sources, 
make out that the French loss was not less than 
12,000, while that of the Allies exceeded 20,000. Such 
as it was however the disproportion afforded an argu- 
ment to those politicians in England who desired to 
prove how much of nerve and vigour the French armies 
stiU, retained. As Bolingbroke wrote : “ A deluge of 
blood was spilt to dislodge them, for we did no more, 
at Malplaquet.” ^ 


® Lettre au Eoi du 14 SeptemlDie lo«p, 1786. Letter viii. For the 
1709, M6moires militairea de la computation of the numbers see es- 
Succesmon d’Espagne, yoI. ix. p. 877, pedally Ooxe’s Marlborough, vol, t. 
1 Letters on History from Chaute- p. 64, 
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Oiwp. If ti'ace tlio miiuX of llnvlbovoiigli duving tKeso 
— -U— cvoBta fis revealed iii liis most eccrot correspondence, 
J709. wo shall find a strange amnlgain of the potty and 
heroic — ^the most iusignifieant vexations commingled 
mth the highest pnhllc cai’cs. The Duchess had 
witten to him lately iu her usual strain of imperious 
violence, reproaching him bitterly because he had not, 
ns she demanded, rci>roachcd the Queen. The passion 
of his wife struck with tremor that great chief whom 
no peril in the held could discompose. He answered 
her on the day before the battle with expressions such 
as these : “ I can take pleasure in nothing so long as 
you continue uneasy and think me unkind. I do 
assure you, irpon my honour and salvation, that the 
only reason why I did not write was tliat I am very 
sure it would have had no other ciroct than that of 
hoing shown to Mrs. Mnsham. ... In the meantime 
I cannot hinder saying to you that though the fate of 
Europe if those avmi<B eugago may depend upon the 
good or had success, yet your uuoasmess gives me 
nincli groalor ti'ouhio,*’ 

The battle beuig fought and over Marlborough added 
a postscript as follows the same eveuiiig: “I am so 
tired that I have hut strength enough to tell yon that 
we have had this day a very hloody battle ; the first 
part of the day we beat their foot and afterwards their 
horse. God Almighty he praised it is now in our 
power to have what peace we please, and I may he 
pretty well assured of never being in another battle; 
but that, nor nothing in the world, can make me happy 
if yon are not kind.” 

But Marlborough was not content with compliments 
like these ; he offered also an unconditional surrender. 
He wrote to his consort a few days afterwards under- 
taking to do what he had hitherto declined — namely 
’despatch a letter to the Queen of, the purport that the 
"Duchess had asked. more, lest Her Grace should 
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consider him lukewarm in his language, he sent, her a crtAP. 
draft of his intended letter, that &h.e and Godolphin - . 

might correct it as they pleased, and that he might 
afterwards transcribe and send it— which they and he 
did accordingly. 

It is more pleasing to contemplate another feature 
by which the character of Marlborough was at all times 
most highly distinguished — his tender care of the 
wounded. As he rode over the field of Malplaquet 
next morning he surveyed with deep emotion the num- 
bers of the dead and dying, as strewed along the plain 
or heaped upon each other. He could not sleep on the 
two ensuing nights, and was seriously indisposed for some 
days ; and, as is observed by himself in a letter of the 
time to Godolphin, “ the lamentable sight and thoughts 
of it has given me so much uneasiness that I believe it 
the chief cause of my illness.’' But his sympathy had 
been shown in deeds. He had at the first despatched 
Cadogan to the outposts, there to hold a parley with 
one of the French officers, and propose a suspen- 
sion of arms for two days during which the dead 
might be buried and the wounded be relieved. This 
was readily agreed to, and Marlborough gave most 
careful directions for seeking out and assisting the 
^French wounded, many of whom, officers and soldiers, 
had crept away into the neighbouring woods, where 
■they would certainly have perished but for this timely 
aid. 

It was probably from the great number of the slain 
at Malplaquet and from the severe illness of Marlborough 
immediately afterwards, that a rumour of his having 
fallen in the battle spread through some of the Frencffi 
provinces. Thence appears to have arisen the welli 
known ditty “Malbrook s’en va en guerre,” which 
relates how the tidings of his death were brought to 
his consort from abroad. But the great popularity 
of this song dates only from 1781, when a village 
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OUAP, nurse used it as a lullaby at the cradle of an infant 
Dauphin.® 

1709. Mons became the prize of Malplaquet. The invest- 
ment of that city was as soon as possible commenced 
by the army of Eugene, and covered by the army of 
Marlborough. While they vigorously pressed the siege, 
divers plans to raise it were discussed in vain by Mar- 
shal Boufflers who continued in command, and Marshal 
Berwick who had recently joined him from the frontiers 
of Savoy. The breaches being declared practicable on 
the 20th of October, the Governor beat a parley and 
the garrison capitulated. With this success ended the 
campaign. Marlborough and Eugene, having disposed 
their troops in winter-quarters, repaired to Brussels and 
from thence to the Hague. 

On the Rhine the Elector of Hanover had been ns be- 
fore most tardy in taking the field, and most inactive after 
he had taken it. A detachment of his army was indeed 
sent to the southward under Count Mercy ; it crossed 
the Rhine near Basle and attempted the invasion of 
Alsace, But a counter-detachment of the French array 
under Count de Bourg engaged it near Ncuburg, when 
Mercy was totally defeated, and compelled to fail back 
to Germany with heavy losses. 

In Dauphiny there was in truth no campaign at all. 
The Duke of Savoy was offended at the slackness of the 
Court of Yienna in sending him supplies, and at its 
jarring pretensions to certain districts in the north of 
Italy. He sullenly remained in his palace at Turin 
leaving the command of the troops to Count Daim, who 
attempted little and did nothing. 

Nor yet in Spain was there much achieved. The 
siege of the citadel of Alicant had continued ever since 
the close of the preceding year. Stanhope was eager 

, * Notice par P. L. Jacoli: Ohants de pouToir le yainoi'e on ossnye de 
popitlaires de la Prance, yol, iii. M. le chuneonner,” 

Harltorougli ; “Paute 
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to relieve it and ’went to Port Malion there to expedite 
the fleet. With about 4,000 troops on board he ap- 
peared in Ahcant Bay, but was baffled by tempests and 
contrary winds, and succeeded only so far as to obtain 
favourable terms for the two English regiments which 
formed the garrison and which had defended the place 
with the greatest gallantry. These regiments he em- 
barked and brought back to Barcelona. In the summer 
Staremberg and Stanhope mustered their army on the 
Segre, but found it too feeble for any offensive opera- 
tions. They could do little more than maintain one 
bank of the river while Marshal Bezons with the French 
and Spaniards held the other. 

On the frontier of Portugal, the Allied troops, Eng- 
lish and Portuguese, had as chiefs conjointly the Earl 
of Galway and the Marquis de Fronteira. Advancing 
from Elvas and passing the river Caya, they had in 
front the Spaniards commanded by the Marquis do 
Bay. On the 17th of May and on the plain of La 
Gudina the two armies met. It proved another battle 
of Ahnanza on a smaller scale. The Portuguese cavalry 
was routed with but slight resistance, and it left exposed 
two battalions of Engl^ foot, which were thus cut off 
and compelled to lay down their arms. Lord Galway, 
who had a horse shot under him, narrowly escaped 
being taken with them. The rest of the foot however, 
English and Portuguese, made an orderly retreat with 
httle loss to Elvas, and were able to maintain their 
position during the rest of the campaign. 

The political state of Northern Europe underwent at 
this time not only a vicissitude but a total revolution. 
Charles of Sweden had for many months been warring 
against the Czar. He had wintered in Muscovy amidst 
hardships of every kind, while his troops wasted more 
and more under the twofold influence of stubborn 
enemies and inclement skies. In the summer of 1709 
he was lured to the in\ asion of Ukraine and the siege 
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of Pultawa, ThoTo on the 8th of July the Czav gare 
him battle at the head of a far superior army, Not- 
withstanding the great bravery of the Swedes they were 
entirely defeated ; the soldiers for the most part taken 
and sent as prisoners to Siberia, while Oharlefa himself 
had to ride for his life and seek shelter within the 
Turkish dominions. At these tidings the party which 
he had overthrown in Poland raised its head. King 
Augustus declared that his renunciation was nuU and 
void, as having been extorted from him, and he marched 
back to Warsaw ; while King Stanislas was in his turn 
exiled and dethroned. 

Reverting to home politics we find the cabals con- 
tinued. Mrs. Masham retained her ascendency at 
Court. The Duchess of Marlborough liad several times 
forced herself iato the Royal proscnco, and made sora,e 
desperate attempts to recover lior lost ground. She 
had yet to learn that friendship is not like a fortified 
town to be carried by assault. Finding other means 
fail she transcribed sundry extracts from the “ Whole 
Duty of Man,” and also the injunction from the Book 
of Common Prayer, bidding ns be in cbority with all 
men before the Holy Communion is received. To those 
extracts she added a long memorial in praise of her 
own conduct, and enclosed the whole to the Queen, with 
a letter beseeching Her Majesty’s pemsaJ, of these 
bulky documents. In return she had only a note, in 
which Anne briefly said that when she had leisure to 
read all the papers she would send an answer to them. 

It is said that an arrogant act on the port of the 
Duchess tended to precipitate the scale agaiust her. 
It is said that one day in a ceremonial at Court, Her 
Grace, as thon^ by inadvertence, spilled a whole glass 
of water on the gown of Mrs. Masham, This anecdote 
is for its truth mainly dependent on tradilion, nor is it 
at what precise period it occurred^ But it seems 
tb -(a-edit beifig expressly recorded 
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by Voltaire, •wbo was ia London not very many years 
afterwards, wko bad access to tbe best companies, and 
wbo found means to collect tbe most authentic mfor- 
mation.® 

The Queen through all these altercations with her 
former favourite continued to refer to Marlborough in 
the terms of respect and gratitude due to his public 
services. StiU the Duke might foresee as possible the 
decline, nay even the dovmfaU, of his influence. Were 
there then no means by which that influence might be 
maintaiued? Was there no expedient to render Marl- 
borough, and as under Marlborough the army, inde- 
pendent of the power of the Crown ? Such an object 
would be fully accomplished if the Duke could obtam a 
patent for life of his present ofEice as Captain General or 
Commander in Chief, and to that patent for life Marl- 
borough now aspired. 

The first difficulty was to find any precedent for so 
unconstitutional a claim. Marlborough, before he set 
out for the campaign in Flanders, had spoken to the 
Lord Chancellor upon the subject, but Cowper assured 
hiTn that this high office had never been granted other- 
wise than during pleasure. Since however this answer 
was given m conversation only it did not satisfy Marl- 
borough, who requested the Chancellor to search the 
public records. This was done accordingly but with 
no other result. Not yet convinced, Marlborough next 
deputed Craggs to examine especially the commission 
of General Monk, who, from his eminent service as 
restorer of the monarchy, might perhaps afford some 
warrant for Marlborough’s exorbitant pretension. Here 
again it appeared that Monk’s commission was made 

• "Quelques paires de gants d’une I’Euiope.” Sidcle da Louis XIV., 
fapon singuli&ie qua la Duohesse re- toI i p 871, ad 1762 On this 
fuBa&laBeiDe,uaejatted’eaviqu’elle stoi^ Senbe lins framed bis comedy, 
laissa tomber an sa presence pai one “ Le Verre d’Eau,” brst acledNovem- 
mdprisa ofTeetde sur la robe de Ma- ber 17, 1840. 
dame Moabam, ebangbrent la face de 
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during pleasure only; and the Cliancellor added Ms 
opinion tliat a patent for life would not merely be an, 
entire innovation, to wMch. be would not put the 
Great Seal, but moreover be liable to malicious iin< 
putations. 

With or without a precedent, Marlborough was deter- 
mined to proceed. lie addressed a letter to the Queen 
in the course of the campaign, praying to be made 
General for life. It was a most ill-timed request when 
a cry was already raised against Marlborough’s ambi- 
tion and the vast accumulation of ofBlces in his own 
and the Duchess’s hands. Nor can it be thought sur- 
prising that the Queen was both offended and alarmed. 
After consulting, as is supposed, her private advisers 
she answered the Duke with a positive refusal. Marl- 
borough, who in the whole of this transaction seems to 
have been transported far beyond the bounds of his cub- 
tomary prudence, rejoined by another letter of angry 
reproach and remonstrance, which only increased the 
indignation of the Queen. 

Through the whole of this summer Anno had been 
warmly pressed with soheitations upon another subject. 
It was to place Lord Orford at the head of the Ad- 
miralty. The Queen having slowly and reluctantly 
yielded, there arose another contest on the composition 
of the Board. Her Majesty desired to exclude from it 
those naval chiefs whom she regarded as the late 
Prince’s ill wishers, especially Sir George Byng and Sir 
John Jennings. But these being zealous Whigs were 
no less warmly urged by Lord Sunderland’s party, and 
the Queen could prevail only as to the latter name, for 
wMch Sir John Leake’s was substituted. Thus amidst' 
<a thousand difficulties the list was settled. Lord 
Pembroke was recompensed for the loss of office by the 
enormous pension of £3,000 a year ; and the new 
Oommission was issued on the 8th of November the 
vegfy day on which Marlborough landed in England, 
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Parliament met on the 16th of the same month, chap. 
The Royal Speech referred to the attempts which the . 
French had made to create divisions or jealonsies iipoQ. 
among the Allies. “ But ” added the Queen “ they 
were entirely disappointed in their expectations. . . . 

God Almighty has been pleased to bless ns with a 
most remarkable victory. . . However, the war still 
continuing, I find myself obliged again to desire you, 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, to grant me such 
Supphes as may enable us to put the last hand to this 
great work.” Nor was there any remisaness in the 
House of Commons. Within a few weeks it voted 
upwards of 6,O0O,OOOZ. of Supply induding an augmen- 
tation of forces. 

Parties seemed at rest and the dominion of the Whigs 
might be thought securely established. They had 
struck down the Tories. They had overpowered the 
Queen. They had dictated their own terms to the 
Treasurer and the General in chief. They had con- 
quered the last remaining stronghold in the adminis- 
tration by the appointment of Lord Orford and his 
Admiralty Board. Yet so strange are the vidssitudes 
of Fortvme that in almost the very same month in 
which the Gazette announced this final conquest, this 
new Admiralty Board, they took a resolution upon 
another subject which at no long interval produced the 
eclipse of their party and the downfall of ^eir power. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HENuy Sacheverell was grandson of a Presbyterian 
Minister at Wincaunton and son of a clergyman of Low- 
Cburch principles, the incumbent of a church at Marl- 
borough. For himself on entering Holy Orders he 
attached himself to the school of Archbishop Laud. 
After some years of obscurity in a country retirement 
and as Fellow of Magdalen College at Oxford, he at- 
tained the rant of Doctor in Divinity, and also by 
popular election the benefice of St. Saviour’s in South- 
wark. There he could preach to large congregations 
his favourite doctrines of non-resistance and passive 
obedience. In the discussions which these occasioned 
among the London people he was commonly pitted 
against Mr. Benjamin Hoadloy, then Rector of St 
Pcter-le-Poer in the City, who carried the opposite 
doctrines to the very for&est extreme. But in the 
eyes of all discerning judges Sacheverell was on these 
occasions, and on every other, far more distinguished 
by zeal and noise than by either abihty or learning. 

It so chanced that in the August of this year 
Dr. SachevereU had preached before the Judges at 
the summer assizes of Derbyshire. The subject of this 
sermon was described by himself as the “ Communi- 
cation of Sin.” On the 5th of November following he 
preached before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London at St. Paul’s, and this second discourse he 
entitled “ the perils of false brethren both in Church 
and State.” In both these sermons, but in the latter 
more especially, he gave the rein to his hostility against 
the principles of the Revohition, by denying that resist- 
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ance was lawful to any form of tyranny. He inveighed 
with bitterness against the Dissenters, and still more 
agaiust what he termed “ the toleration of the Genevan 
discipline.” And he argued that, in consequence of such 
toleration to Calvinists, the Church of England was “in 
a condition of great peril and adversity ” even in Her 
Majesty’s reign. Nor did he refrain from personal al- 
lusions, glancmg above all at the Lord Treasurer under 
his well-known nickname, as the Old Fox or Volpone. 

The Lord Mayor of London at this time, himself an 
ardent High Tory, greatly admired these sentiments as 
he heard them delivered from the pulpit at St. Paul’s. 
He invited the Doctor to diuner that same afternoon, 
carrying him home in his coach, gave hhn thanks for 
his good sermon, and told him that he hoped to see it 
in print. “I am afraid” said SachevereU “that I have 
spoken some bold tniths which might displease some 
people.” The Lord Mayor nevertheless undertook to 
propose to the Court of Aldermen that they should re- 
turn SachevereU thanks for his sermon and desire him 
to print it. The motion so made was rejected by the 
Court of Aldermen. But SachevereU, relying on the 
Lord Mayor’s connivance, proceeded to publish the 
sermon as also his former discourse at Derby. The 
one at St. Paul’s, being greatly tiie superior in audacity, 
excited far the most attention. It was disseminated 
far and wide by those who wished weU to its doctrines, 
and, as was commonly computed, the number of copies 
sold or sent roxmd amounted to 40,000. 

The Whigs were much incensed, and justly so. They 
apprehended the popular impression which might be 
made, and they rejoiced that the preacher had by his 
publication brought himself within reach of their re- 
sentment. The Ministers meeting in Cabinet discussed 
the question in the first days of December. Somers 
with his usual sagacity advised, that if the sermon were 
noticed by the Government at aU it should only be by 
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ONAP. prosecution according to the ordinary forms of k^ir. In 
this counsel ho was, after some hesitation, supported by 
1709 Marlborough. But Simderland came forward with the 
more vigorous proposal, that Sachcverell sliould be 
made the subject of an impeachment by the House of 
Commons and a trial by the House of Lords, 

It was this last proposal which commended itself to 
the judgment of Godolphin. Lite many timid men he 
would sometimes rush into the very rashest courses as 
a relief from his own fears. He seems to have looked 
upon Sacheverell as so dangerous a monster that no 
means could be too potent to subdue him. Moreover 
he was stung to the quick by the nickname of Volpone. 
Under this affront, or, as Lord Macaulay says of him, 

“ inflamed with all the zeal of a new-mado Whig,” ^ he 
pressed for the most vindictive measures, and by his 
influence as Prime Minister appears to have turned the 
scale. 

The determination thus taken was promptly carried 
out. On the 13th of December Mr. John Dolhen, 
seconded by Mr, Spencer Cowper, made complaint in 
the House of Commons of the two published discourses, 
some paragraphs from which were at their desire read 
forth by the Clerk at the Table. After some debate the 
House resolved that these sermons were “malicious, 
scandalous, and seditious hbels, highly reflecting upon 
Her Majesty and her government, the late happy Ee- 
volution, and the Protestant Succession.” It was far- 
ther ordered that Dr. Henry Sacheverell and Henry 
Clements his printer should attend at the Bar of the 
House next day. 

Next day accordingly the Doctor and the printer 
came. Sacheverell freely owned the authorship of the 
two sermons, said that he was very sorry to have fallen 
under the displeasure of the House, hut expressed no 

' On tli6 War of the SuGcesdion in Spain. CoUeoted or iEldinburgh 
Review^ No, cxii. p. 534. 
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contrition for his doctrines. Under these chcumstances 
Clements was allowed to slip through. As to Sach- 
evereU on the contrary the House resolved that he 
should be impeached by them of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. A Committee comprising Mr. Secretary 
Boyle and other Ministers was appointed to draw up 
the Articles of Impeachment, and it was ordered that 
the Doctor should be taken into the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms.® 

The House of Commons in the same sitting gave 
another token of its resentment against SachevereU 
by a recommendation of his rival. It was moved and 
carried that the Rev- Benjamin Hoadley had done good 
service in often justifying the principles of the late happy 
Revolution ; and that the Queen should be entreated to 
bestow some dignity in the Church upon him. 

A few days later SachevereU sent a Petition to the 
House praying to admit him to bail that he might have 
an opportunity of making his defence. This request 
was referred to the Committee upon the Impeachment 
to search for precedents, and some such appeared; 
nevertheless after sharp debate the prayer of the Petition 
was rejected by 114 votes against 79. 

"While these things were passing in the Commons the 
first days of the new year were troubled by a conflict at 
Court. The Earl of Essex having died, there fell vacant 
two offices that he held as Constable of the Tower and 
Colonel of the 2nd Regiment of Dragoons. In disposing 
of these Her Majesty evinced her continued alienation 
from her principal Ministers. Without consulting them 
she bestowed the place of Constable upon Earl Rivers, a 
General Officer of merit and service but on no terms of 
confidence with Marlborough. The Duke was much mor- 
tified, but after some strong remonstrances submitted. 

* Compare the Commons Journals, liementary History (vol. vi. p, 806) 
Deo. 13 and 14, 1709, -with. Howell’s is here very inaccurate. 

State Trials, vol. it. p. 1. The Par- 
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OHAP, ^8 regm’ds tho regiment, the Queen next commanded 
him to confer it upon Colonel Hill the brother of her 

1710. favourite. Here Mwlborongh conceived tliat he might 
mahe a stand. Having first tlnough tho Duchess assured 
himself of tho support of his Whig coUongues, he asked 
an audience of the Queen and pointed out the prejudice 
which would ensue to the Service by promoting so 
young an officer as Colonel Hm over others of superior 
rank, hie added that he should feel it a personal 
mortification, as a sign of his own declining influence, 
were he forced to bestow that or any other favour on a 
brother of Mrs. Masham. But the Queen received his 
representations very coldly. She adhered to her request 
and closed the interview by saying “ You will do well 
to advise with your friends.” 

Much incensed Marlborough took tlie resolution to 
retire from Court. He set out with tlio Duchess for 
Windsor Lodge, omitting the usual ceremony of taking 
leave, and seloctmg tho very day on which a Cabinet 
Council was to be hold. But this secession did not 
produce a like effect to that of 1708 which compelled 
the resignation of Hai'ley. At the Cabinet tho customary 
business was transacted; the Queen who was present 
took no notice of Marlborough's non-attendance; and 
Godolphin struck with tremor did not venture either 
there, or at an audience which ensued, to make the 
slightest allusion to his absent and dissatisfied friend. 

Nor did any snccess attend a letter which Marlborough 
had left in draft for the consideration of his colleagues. 
It declared to the Queen his fixed intention of resigning 
unless Mrs. Masham were removed ; and it asked Her 
Majesty to choose decisively and once for aU between 
her and hun. But the Treasurer, in an agony of appre- 
hension, shrunk from so bold a course, and he prev^ed 
with some of his Whig friends to join him in pressing 
that Marlborough should modify his draft and desist 
from his pretension. Finally there was a compromise 
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effected. The Duke and Duchess were to return to chap. 
Court. Mrs. Masham was to remain as before. Colonel 
Meredith obtained the regiment instead of Colonel HUl; 1710 . 
and the latter was gratified with a pension of 1,000Z. a 
year; for a pension, according to the ill practice of that 
age, was it may be said a salve for every wound. 

During this time the Impeachment Committee had 
prepared their heads of accusation, comprised in four 
articles with an argumentative preamble. These being 
reported to the House gave rise to a warm debate. 

Harley above aH insisted on leaving out the word 
“ seditious,” alleging a precedent from the reign of 
Charles the First in the prosecution of Pr 5 mne. He 
was supported by Bromley and others ; and it was 
moved Aat the Report be recommitted, but this passed in 
the negative by 232 against 131. Then the Articles of 
Impeachment were agreed to and ordered to be sent to 
the Lords, while SachevereH was transferred to the 
custody of their House, that is to their officer the 
Deputy Usher of the Black Rod. But in this new 
jurisdiction he was dealt with differently as to the 
matter of Bail. It had been refused in the Commons ; 
it was granted in the Lords; fixing however a very 
high amount, Sacheverell himself in 6,000?. and each of 
his two sureties in 3,000?. One of these two sureties 
was Dr. Lancaster, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford — ^no sl^ht token in itself of the increased 
support which the Doctor was now receiving. 

On the 26th of January Dr. Sacheverell delivered in 
his Answer to the Articles ; it was bold and uncom- 
promising in its tone. The Commons were allowed 
a Replication; and the Lords were then proceeding to 
the Trial at their Bar. But the most vehement oppo- 
nents of Sacheverell in the Commons thought that they 
diould add to the solemnity of the proceedings by a 
motion, that not merely the Managers of the Impeach- 
ment but the House as a body desired to be present ; 
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OHAP. thus for hotter space transferring the scene to West- 
. minster Hall. This motion -was supported by the friends 
1710. of Sacheyerell also. They kne-w that the necessary 
arrangements would require time to complete; and 
from 5ie rising ferment in the counfry they foresaw that 
delay would be most advantageous to their cause. 
With this combination of parties, the motion was carried 
on the 4th of February by 192 against 180. The Lords 
accordingly appointed Westminster IlaU as the place 
for the Trial, and postponed its commencement until 
the 27 th of the month. 

Marlborough from the first appears to have looked 
coldly on this ill-advised impeachment. It was noticed 
that he was scarcely ever present at the preliminary 
discussions of the House of Lords.® In Ihis girding 
up for the contest of two warring parties ho became an 
object of suspicion to both. Both, though for different 
reasons, came to desire his absence. A pretext, nay 
even a reason, was soon found. The King of France 
having renewed his overtures for peace and the States 
General being inclined to hearken to them. Sir Gilbert 
Ileathcote on the 18th of B'ebruary moved an Address 
to the Queen praying that she would order the Duke 
of Marlborough’s immediate departure for Holland, 
“ where ” it was added “ his presence will be equally 
necessary to assist at the negotiations of peace and to 
hasten the preparations for an early campaign.” This 
Address, unanimously voted in the House of Commons, 
was as unanimously agreed to by the House of Lords. 
The Queen returned a gracious answer, and the Duke 
set out accordingly. 

The nearer the Trial approached, the more its gross 
impolicy appeared. There has always been a tendency 
in England, whenever a political prosecution is urged to 
an extreme, to favor the side of the weak, even where 
the weak are clearly wrong. Such was the case for ex- 

• Ooxb’s MMlborough, Vol. v. p. 124, 
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ample ■wiiJb. Sacheverell, with Wilkes, with Caroline of 
Brunswick. In the case now before ns, the large ma- 
jority of the English clergy were far, I conceive, from 
holding the doctrine of Passive Obedience as Sacheverell 
held it. But they disliked still more the semi-republi- 
can tendencies which Hoadley put forth upon the other 
side; and above aU seeing the solemn attempt to crush 
one of their own body, they stood up in defence of their 
Order. In like maimer the country gentlemen of that 
period were for the moat part of the Cavalier and High 
Church school, yet attached to the Revolution settlement 
and zealous for the title of the Queen. They would 
certainly have owned at the outset that the sermons of 
Sacheverell went much too far. When however they 
saw hiTn so hotly assailed by the Whigs they thought 
themselves bound to defend him with an equal zeal, 
Thus it happened that not merely the Passive Obedience 
men, or the Jacobites and Non-jurors, but the entire 
Tory party espoused his cause. The ablest of the Tory 
writers. Dr. Atterbury, placed his pen at the Doctor’s 
disposal. The ablest of the Tory lawyers, Sir Simon 
Harcourt, was one of the five counsel assigned him. 

On the 27th of February at last the Trial commenced. 
It lasted three weeks, during which, as an eye-witness 
has remarked, it took up all men’s thoughts, so that other 
business was at a stand.* As Chancellor Lord Cowper 
presided. The Commons had ordered that the members 
of the Committee which had framed the Articles should 
be the Managers of the Impeachment. They were 
twenty in number, but only eighteen appeared in West- 
minster HaH. According to Bishop Burnet “ their per- 
formances were much and justly commended. JekyU, 
Eyre, Stanhope, Ring, but above all Parker, distin- 
guished themselves in a very particular manner.” By 
none of them perhaps was the great doctrine of justi.- 

* Sornet’s History, ydl r, p. 440, 
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OHAJ?. iiablo roslstaacelaid domi moro clearly than by General 
Stanhope, “ I believe ” he added ‘ ‘ one may fnrthor ven- 
X710. ture to say, that there is not nt this day subsisting any 
nation or govermnent in the world whoso first origin^ 
did not receive its foundation either from resistance 
or compact ; and as to our purpose it is equal if com- 
pact be admitted. For wherever compact is admitted 
there must be admitted likewise a right to defend the 
rights accruing by such compact,’’ ® 

On the other side Sir Simon Ilaroourt and the other 
counsel for the Doctor were for too skilful to maintam, 
as he had seemed to do, the doctrine of unconditional 
submission to any form of tyranny. They freely ac- 
knowledged the lawfulness of resistance in extreme 
cases. They plainly justified the Revolution and our 
dolivoranoo by King William. But they took then 
stand on the admitted truth, that obodionco ought to 
be the rule and resistance only the exception. Hence 
they argued that it was not At to name such an excep- 
tion in a sermon, and that the duties of morality ought 
to ho delivered in their full extent without supposing 
an extraordinary case. And beyond doubt there ore 
some parallels that might be plausibly urged. Thus 
a preacher might most properly enforce 5ie general 
duty of truthfulness without being expected to allege 
certain especial instances — as of a band of robbers iu- 
quiriug the direction of their prey — m which deception 
would he justifiable, nay even entitled to praise. 

It was clear firom the very outset of the Trial that 
the popular favor was wholly on the Doctor’s side. He 
lodged in the Temple, and came every day in solemn 
procession through the Strand to Westminster Hah. 
As he passed great crowds gathered round his coach, 
striving to kiss his hand and shouting “ SachevereU and 
the Church for ever I ” Those who would not join in 
the shouts were often insulted or knocked down. The 
* Hawell’a State Trials, vol xV p 127, 
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ardor of the multitude was even less justifiably shown chap, 
by their attack upon some meeting-houses, in which the - 

pews were demolished and burned. They threatened 
a like execution upon the house of Bishop Burnet, a 
prelate at all times most obnoxious to High Churchmen, 
but they were in good time met and dispersed by a 
party of the Guards. Some few of the rioters were 
apprehended and subsequently brought to trial. It is 
plain that the people of London at this time, as the 
people of Birmingham eighty years later in the Priest- 
ley riots, were loud for “ Church and State,” as was the 
cry, although they showed their zeal in a manner 
which the Church could not approve nor the State 
let go unpunished. 

Thus also when tiie Queen impelled by curiosity went 
several times — incognito ” as it was termed — ^to hoar 
the Trial, the people pressed about her sedan-chair 
exclaiming “ God bless your Majesty and the Church. 

Wo hope your Majesty is for Dr. SachevereU,” Such 
was not at the outset the inclination of the Queen. 

When Bishop Burnet came to town soon after the 
impeachment had commenced, the Queen said to bi-m of 
SachevereU and his pidpit oratory : “ It is a bad sermon, 
and he weU deserves to be punished for it.” When 
however Anne found the Clergy of the Church of 
England almost as a whole and excepting the Whig 
Bishops espouse his cause — ^when she saw some of her 
own chaplains and other chief Divines — as Atter- 
bury and Smahidge soon aJfterwards raised to the 
Bench, Dr. Kobert Moss, and Dr. George Stanhope 
Dean of Canterbury — stand by his side in Westminster 
TTn.11 as though making his cause their own — ^there is 
reason to believe that her secret wishes changed. 

It was thus surrounded that at the close of the Trial, 
and after his Counsel had spoken, SachevereU read to the 
Peers a speech in his own defence. He read it says 
Bishop Burnet “ with much bold heat.” Yet his tone 
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oitAP. was not tkat of Kia sermons but rather that of Hs 
^ ^ Counsel. He justified his iutentions towards the 

1710. Queen and her Government; ho spoke with respect of 
the Revolution, and with zeal of the I’rotcstant Succes' 
sion. And he added some pathetic touches likely to 
move the feelings of the Peers. So superior was this 
speech in composition to any thing which SachevereU 
had hitherto produced, that it was weU understood to be 
no offspring of his brain. Its merit was in general, and 
probably with reason, ascribed to Atterbury, 

The Doctor having ended the Managers of the Com- 
mons replied, one of them, Mr. William Thompson, 
adducing in his speech a most quaint comparison,® 
Then the Peers, after first resolving the doubt upon 
a point of form which Lord Nottingham had raised, 
proceeded to debate the question at lai’ge, Pive of 
their speeches have been preserved by the caro of the 
speakers, namely, Lord Haversham for the defence, and 
four Bishops — Salisbury, Oxford, Lincoln, and Norwich 
— for the impeachment. The well known Tory leaders 
— Rochester, Buckingham, Nottingham — were warmly 
on the Doctor’s side. But inclining to him with more 
or less of openness, there were also some dissatisfied 
Whig Peers. First there was the Duke of Somerset. 
Por some time past he had been estranged from Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, and striving to form a separate 
cabal of his own. And at this juncture as Godolphiu 
reports ; “ The Duke of Somerset labours hard against 
us and makes use of the Queen’s name to North and 
South Britain with a good deal of freedom. I doubt 
he is pretty sure of not being disavowed.” Then there 
was the Duke of Shrewsbury. After several years of 
sojourn at Rome he had comeback to England bringing 


• “ Since the Doctor does still pre- 
sume to defy and arraign the Beso- 
Inbon of your Lordships and the 
Oommons, I may apply to him the 


saying of a goat hrowng on a vine : 

'Bods caper niem. iamen hinc cum itabis 
ad aias 

In tna quod Ihndi oprima possif^ ent.' ” 
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with him an Italian wife, and in some degree discredited 
hy her, yet still by degrees regaining a portion of his 
former influence. There was also His Grace of Argyle, 
who sat in the House of Lords as Earl of Greenwich, 
and who made common cause with his brother, Earl of 
Isla. He had greatly distinguished himself in Flanders 
during the last campaign, and his promotion had been 
eagerly pressed by Marlborough, to whom he might 
seem bound by ties of gratitude; but gratitude and 
constancy^were not- aqj^ong the virtues of this accom- 
plished man. 

The debates having concluded, the Lords were pre- 
pared to give their vbtes on Monday the 20th of March. 
Then in due form the Chancellor, beginning with the 
lowest in rank among the Peers, called upon them in 
succession to pronounce Guilty or Not Guilty. It was 
found that 69 voted Guilty and 52 Not Guilty. Among 
the latter none perhaps were more attentively observed, 
or more freely ^scussed, than the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
Dr. Sharp Archbishop of York, and Dr. Compton 
Bishop of London, so conspicuous in the Revolution as 
one of its principal leaders and the adviser of the Prin- 
cess Anne. The Duke of Somerset did not vote at all. 

So far then the Ministers prevailed. But when, the 
Doctor being thus found Guilty, the question arose next 
day as to the sentence to be passed upon him, the ma- 
jority dwindled away. Argyle and Isla for example 
left their Mends and joined the other side. The first 
vote, that Sacheverell should be prohibited from preach- 
ing for the three years next ensuing, was carried only 
by six. The subsequent motion that he should be 
incapable during that time of taking any preferment in 
the Church was lost by one. No higher and more 
rigorous penalties could be even proposed. There was 
added only a Resolution that his- two sermons should be 
publicly burned by the hand of the common hangman, 
and together with them the Decree of the University of 
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CHAP. Oxford passed in July 1688, wHcli mauitniuod tlie ab- 
solute authority of Ih’inccs, and whicli bad been alleged 
1710. by Sacboverell in Ms defence, 

“ And so ” — exclaims Godolpbin as be reports the 
event to Marlborough — “ so all this bustle and fatigue 
ends in no more but a suspension of throe years from 
the pulpit, and burning Ms sermon at the Old Ex- 
change 1 ” — Well indeed might the Treasurer look mth 
sorrow to this issue. Well might ho rue an impeach- 
ment so unpopular in its progress and so rMiculous in 
its result. Well might he repent his own rashness in 
overruling the sagacity of Somers, and attempting at 
every hazard to silence the buzz ora single insignificant 
priest. The fable of the bear that hurled a heavy stone 
at the head of its sleeping master on purpose to esrdsh a 
fly upon his cheek is a typo of the service which on this 
occasion Godolpbin rendered to his party. 

Marlborough on his part was greatly moved. Ilis 
resentment foU especially on that comrade in arms 
whom he had so recently befriended. As he writes to 
the Duchess : “ I do with aU my heart wish I had not 
recommended the Duke of Argyle; but that cannot 
now be helped; nothing is good but taking measures 
not to be iu the power of ungrateful people." 

On the other hand the friends of SachevereU in 
England considered, and with good reason, the mild 
sentence of the Lords as almost equivalent to an 
acquittal. As such it was celebrated through the 
country. There were bonfires and illumiaations, there 
were huzzas and addresses, not in London only but in 
many other places. The zeal for SachevereU prevailed 
as we are told especially among the ladies. They 
flocked in crowds into ihe churches where he read 
prayers (since it was only from preaching that he was 
debarred), they often sent for him to baptize their 
children, and several were christened of his name. As 
the spring advanced the oak-leaf— dear to loyal hearts 
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since tlife days of Cliaidcs the Second — was frequently 
assumed and worn. And when in June the Doctor set 
out to take possession of a considerable living bestowed 
on him in Wales, his journey became a leslal progress. 
Thus at Banbury and again at Waiwick he was met by 
the Mayor and Aldermen in their robes of office ; thus 
at Shrewsbury a crowd of five thousand people poured 
forth to greet him.^ 

A fortnight after the sentence upon Dr. Sacheverell 
^iiie Sessim was clos^ by the Queen. Her Majesty 
referred ^ follows to tno recent trial. “ The suppressing 
immorality and profane and other wicked and malicious 
libels . . . they beftg an evil complained of in all 
times, it is very injurious to take a pretence from 
thence^ to insinuate that the Church is in any danger 
from my aflministratiou. I could heartily wish that 
men would study lo bo quiet auddoiheir owiv bubinoas, 
rather than busy thomsolvcs in reviving quoHtious and 
disputes of a very high natiuo.” From tliose words 
it was too rashly concluded that there was no gi’ouud 
for the common rumours of the Queen’s inclination to 
Sacheverell. It soon appeared that Her Majesty’s ex- 
pressions were Ministerial only. 

This Prorogation took place on the 6th of April. 
Next day the Duchess of Marlborough having written 
to the Queen followed her letter to Kensington, and 
was, though not very willingly, admitted by Her Royal 
Mistress. She had explaiaed that her object in forcing 
an interAnew was to clear herself of some imputations, 
which she added woidd have no consequence in obliging 
Her- Majesty to answer. The Queen availed herself of 
these last words, and amidst the torrent of expostula- 
tions and the flood of tears which the Duchess now 
poured forth, repeated again and again, ‘‘ you desired no 
answer and you shall have none.” The Duchess in her 

’’ Complete History of Europe, 1710, pp. 466 and 404. Burnet’s Hjstoiy 
Tol, vi. p. 11. 
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own account of tins interview nccuaoa hernclf of soino 
disrcspocLful lanpfuago, but obaorvos tliat tlie civenm- 
staiicca might well excuse it. Finally, as she woiild not 
go, Her Majesty qutttcd the room. This was the last 
time that the Ducliess ever siuv (ho Queen.® 

A week later Queen Anne took a step of consulerablo 
boldness. She sent for the Marquess of Kent, Lord 
Chamberlain, and ordered him to give iq) his Staff of 
Office, promisuig in compensation to bestow on him 
forthwith the rank of DiUce. On the same aftcrnoojj, 
and without consulting any of Ministers, she con- 
ferred tlie vacant office on the Duke of Shrewsbury. 
Godolphin, who was then bettingfrat Newmarket, was 
only apprised of this event, so nearly touching his ad- 
ministration, by a letter from the Queen. Then yswi the 
time to show vigour. Then waFthe time to ttlfew up 
office with effect. As Sunderland had written a few 
weeks before under other circumstancos, bxit with the 
same character to comment upon, “ If Lord Tvoa-suror 
can but be persuaded to act liko a man — .” ® But Lbat 
was the very thing Godolphin could not do. Ho ex- 
hausted his whole energy in one reproachful letter to 
the Queen, and even before concluding that letter sub- 
mitted unconditionally to her Royal -y^. For he says 
at the end that “ For my own part I most humbly beg 
leave to assure your Majesty I will never give the least 
obstruction to your measures.” Somers and Sunderland, 
though no doubt with much heartburning, and after 
them the other Ministers, followed the guidance of their 
chief. All continued to hold office, tamely hoping that 
no fresh dismissals would assail them. Thus, according 
to a jest which was current at the time, the enemies of 
Passive Obedience now became passive themselves. 

A step taken at this period by Marlborough, then in 
ETolland, was, as I conceive, by no means to his credit. 


® Oonduot of tlie Daohoss of Mtulborongh, p 281, od. 1742. 
® Letter to Marlboiougli, dated li'e'b 21, 1710. 
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Moi’o than onco lie had been olTorccl, either iudii’octly 
through the Etnperor or directly from King Charles, . 
the govcmnicnt of the province hw had comiucrcd — ^the 
Low Countries. The emoluincnta of the post, according 
to Marlborough’s owix computation, wore no less thou 
G0,000Z. a yoar.^ Mai'lborough however, as we have 
seen, declined the glittering prize, finding that the very 
rumour of it roused vehement jealousies at the Hague, 
and put to hazard the stability of the Grand Alliance. 
'There -vpa no reasoufito suppose that at this later junc- 
ture 4ie jealousies would be less rife, or the Grand 
Alli^ce less imperilled. Nevertheless, at this later 
juncture, the Duke feeling the insecurity of his offices 
in England, a]iplicd for that foreign appointment. lie 
addressed liimfaclf to<King Charles, through Mr. Cj*aggs, 
at Barcelona. Chnvles at first drily replied, that he 
would give his auswov through General Stanhope when 
tho General arrived. The ansAVor as aunomiccd lo 
Slauhopo was, at last, that His Majesty would bo well 
pleased to grant Tils Graco’s wish, “so it might bo with 
the general consent, and pni'ticularly of tlie Dutch,” 
'this, in fact, was only a refusal in a civil form.* 

Duruig this time tho Groat Duke at the Hague was 
intently watching tho Eronch negotiations. They hod 
been renewed mainly through the active zeal of 
Pettekum who went to Paris for that object. But the 
Dutch States would agree to them only on condition 
that the King of France should accept the Prehminaries 
of the preceding year, except the thirty-seventh article, 
which provided for the cession of the Spanish monarchy 
by Philip within the space of two months ; and as to 
that article Louis expressed his readiness to offer a 
satisfactory equivalent. On this footing then tho con- 
ferences of 1709 were resumed. Gertruydenberg was 
appomtod the place for them ; and for negotiators the 

' LoUoi lo OodolpMn, July 0, 1700 

’ Oompaiu in Ooxo’s MMltoioufth, vol ii p 887 and vol v. p 386, 
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States sent as before the Deputies Buys and Vandcr- 
dusacn, while Louis naniod the Ahhd, aftei'wunla Car- 
dinal, de Poliguao the Marshal d’lluxellos. 

In the interviews tliat fidlowod, it was again urged 
on the part of Louis and with considrrahle force, that if 
no fragment however small of the Spanish inheritance 
as Naples or Sicily were allowed to Philip, the King of 
France had no prospect of inducing Philip to relinquish 
Spain. Even with such compensation it was very 
doubtful that Philip would yield; and if in any case he 
would not, what power of compulsion was tljere in 
Louis’s hands ? He, the King of France, had alffeady 
withdrawn his troops; and his feelings revolted at the 
thought of himself declaring war against his grandson. 
But he went great lengths in his |^crs. He preqj^ed 
to issue an edict recalling his subjects of whatever rank 
and under severe penalties from the Spanisli sorvioo. 
Ho proposed to contribute by monthly subsidies to (bo 
prosecution of the war ago.inst Phili]) if Cliili]) ix'rse- 
verod. He was oven willing, as a pledge of Ills goorl 
faith, to give np four cautionary towns wliich sliould 
meanwhile be held by the Allies. On the other linnd 
the Allies still insisted that Lonis must make luinsclf 
answerable for the issue, that within the s])aoe of two 
months he must either compel or induce his grandson 
to resign the throne of Spain. 

In the course however of these conferences, the Dutch 
statesmen came to acknowledge to each other that more 
was claimed from Louis than he had really power to 
perform. Their thoughts reverted to the first idea of 
some lure or compensation to Philip, and the Pensionary 
did not scruple to own among friends that it would 
he a happy thing if peace could be purchased by the 
cession of Sicily. Both Godolphin and Somers being 
consulted by letter were found to be of the same 
opinion — altogether different from that which they had 
hitherto with much warmth expressed. On the other 
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part Count Siuzolulorf lu’cai'iiiod a Mi'iuorial ut the 
flaj^uo, declurin}]^ in llio Hti’ouj^rhl^lonns, tliai tlio IIou&o 
of Aiistria would never hufl'er wfe Bmalloat })orUon of 
the Spaniali Lerritorioa even out of Spain to he cedt'd to 
a Bourbon Prince. The like opposition was announced 
on the part of Savoy. Thus it was clear that even 
Sicily could not be granted without imminent rislc to 
break asunder the Grand Alliance. “ I am afraid ” — so 
writes Marlborough to Godolphin — “the French are 
not ignotant of these two opinions, by which they are 
the ’^ti^er able to amuse and dieat us.”® 

In' these transactions it is wholly false to allege of 
Marlborough, as his enemies have sometimes done, that 
ho strove by all the means in his poAver to prolong the 
Avar. So fur iroiu It that in his oorrospondenot' avo 
find him inolino (o (lie ooiicilialory counsels of llcinslns, 
by coni])lying Avllh Avliich a pm'o Avo>d<l have been 
signed. Hut at (bis juiiolnro ho Avas greatly on his 
guard. Looking back to England lie i’clt hoAV much 
liis inflnonco had dcoluiod, and how probably his acta 
might be questioned. Therefore ho confined liimsolf 
sti’iotly within the limits of the instructions ho received. 
As was said by himself at this period he was “ while 
paper ” upon which the Treasurer and his friends might 
■write whatever they pleased. 

Upon the whole of this matter, waiving for the time 
the question whether the Allies did not urge their 
points too far, and looking only to the vast extent of 
the offers that Louis mode, we may be permitted to 
exult at the proud position which — mainly by Whig 
policy and by treading in the footsteps of King 
William — ^England had now attained. We may echo 
the contrasted terms in which tliat position was set 
forth by Stanhope when he addressed the Lords on the 
SaohovereU trial. “ Our Henrys and our Edwards 
have justly left behind them immortal fame for having 
* Letler dalod Ilagae, Marcli 18, 1710. 
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CHAP, broke ami subdued in their times the poArer of Fninco. 
-iy*.-.. Queen Elizabeth Avill bo ever glorious for Imviug 
1710, humbled the pride of Spain. These tAvo great mon- 
tu’chies have each iu theh turn aimed at the universal 
monarchy of Europe ; and each hath been near coin- 
passmg it, notwithstanding that the one always opposed 
the other. But it was never imagined that if once they 
became united any force in Europe could have disputed 
with them. Yet we have lived to see those two for- 
midable PoAvers united, and threatening destruction to 
all the liberties of Europe. It was a task reserved for 
Her Majesty to encounter this united force. She has 
attacked and reduced them to sue for peace.” * 

The conferences at Gertruyd^berg were cpn^ied 
till near the end of July. But loi|f before ihirt it 
beoama apparent to close observers that they would loud 
to no practio^ result. There being meanwhile no cos- 
sation of kOsi^tieB ccmduded, Marlborough and Eugene 
prepared for an, early campaign. They hoped to effect 
.great things in the Netherlmds, and witli that view 
prevailed upon the Emperor to send them considerable 
reinforcements from the army upon tiie Bhiuo. The 
lessening of that army however led to a change in its 
chief,. Itk Highness of Hanover resigned a command 
wi^ck he had found both irksome and inglorious, and 
AVhich thus curtailed appeared to him unworthy of his 
rank. In kis place diere was appointed a subaltern 
General who could do no more than maintain his 
ground. 

So. early as the 19th of April and anticipating Yillars 
by three weeks, Marlborough and Eugene joined at Tour- 
nay and put themselves at the head of the army which 
ere long amounted to near 120,000 men. They had 
before them lines which during the winter the French 
had fortified with care, and which were held by a 
strong division under M. d’Artagnan, now a 

* Howell, State Trials, vol. xv. p. 133. 
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of Ki’finco witlx tlio titlo of MonlCHtiiiicii, A.h tlieir citap. 
lirat objoct llio Allied cliiofri hought to Ibrco Lbc linos . 
and besiege tbo i]n\Mn’tiiuL iortrosB of Donny. Ikil, they 1710. 
bad further m view another ai\d more inysterioiis enter- 
prise, in reference to Avhich Godolphiu had desired Marl- 
borough to adapt so far as possible his movements. 

This is more fidly explained in a letter not hitherto 
published. “By Mr. Stanhope’s safe hand I may 
acquaint you that yesterday my Lord Sunderland had 
a letter from the Town-Major of Calais,® by a messenger 
who had been ten days coming over by way of Os tend 
because of contrary winds. The business was to repre- 
sent to the Queen that both Calais and Boulogne with 
all the whole country were so oppressed and in such 
misery, the garrisons of those ])lacoH so weak and tbo 
iiihabitanls so disposed to put thomsolvcs uiulor Her 
Majesty’s protcolioir, that ho had it in his power aiwl 
was ready upon the assurance of a good reward to 
deliver them up to the Queen. He did not dosuo any 
help of troops or ships till ho had actually made himself 
master of them, and then ho would come over hither 
himself and remain an hostage for the security of the 
garrison Her Majesty should think fit to send thither. 

.... The man was sent back immediately with a fair 
wind and the assurance of the reward he desired.” ® 

The French lines were passed without loss, sinco the 
enemy at once retreated from them, and Douay was 
then without delay invested. It held a garrison of 
nearly 8,000 men with an excellent chief, Albergotti, 
and it mode accordingly a valorous resistance. Mean- 
while Marshal Villars having set out from Paris and 
reached his head-quarters at Cambray, advanced at the 
head of an army little if at all inferior to that of the 
AUics. Three other Marshals of France had joined 

® Not the Mayor, as statod in Ooxe's Marlhoroniyh, vol. v. p, 177. 

^ Secret letter, dated March 10, 1710. Ooxe’s Transcripts, Brit. Mus. 
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CIIAI’. liun ill expectation of a battle, ]\luvlboruuj^li ivvlteh : 
“ If tbeir Poaobition lioldn of veutiu’injjj one, tbia country 

1710. being all pluiua it Tuuat be very dccisiio In all 

the ibmer aotiouw I did never doubt of Hueeeh.s, we 
baviiig hod couatuully the groat blessing of being of 
one mind. I cannot wiy it is ho now ; for 1 fear home 
arc run so far into villauons faction that it would give 
them more content to see us beaten. . . . The dis- 
courae of the Duke of Argyle is, that Avhen I i>lcase 
there will then be a jieace. I snppoao his friends speak 
the aamo language in England; so that I muat every 
bummer venture my life ui a battle, and be found fault 
with in the whiter for not hringing home peace, though 
I wiHh for it with all my heart and soul.”^ 

Marshal Villors however was rajolvod not to offer 
battle unless with some advantage of position over the 
Allies 5 and such was precluded by the skill nud vigil- 
ance of their two chiefs. Thus Douay was loft to its 
fato j and on the 26th of June (lie gavriaon, having con- 
tinued its dofonco to the utmost, agreed to a capitulation 
on favorable teims. 

While Marlborough was wai'ving in Flanders his 
enemies were caballing in England. The Queen, more 
than ever estranged from her Miiiistcrb by (ho danger 
to which, as she believed, they bad exposed the Church, 
was wholly guided by Mrs. Masham and through Mrs. 
Masham by Harley; and the rising ferment in the 
nation gave confidence both to her and to them. About 
a month after the appointment of the Duke of Shrews- 
bury Anne sent for i^hert Walpole, who was acting as 
Secretary nt War, and insisted that of the vacant regi- 
ments two should he bestowed on Colonel Hill the 
brother, and Mr, Masham the husband, of her favourite. 
It was with diflculty that Walpole obtained a respite 
till the Great Duke could be consulted. Marlborough 
was much perplexed though inclinmg to stand firm. 

’ Letlei to Godolphin, Juno 12, 1710 
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But U(' WHS with i'ainu‘ht roitvi'hculiitiuus from 

(Joilolpluu, who hopt‘d to avovt a Iwoueh iu tho adiuuuh- 
tratum by his oompHaueo. “The ([m‘hliou”ho wrote 
“ is tu)t HO mueh Avhut is wrouf? and what is right, i)ut 
wiiat gives a handle to the Duke of (Somerset to tell 
lies and make' impri'ssioua." To such orgumciita Alarl- 
boroug'h yieldi'd. lie eudeavoimed to make a vii’tue of 
necessity, and to claim some merit with Colonel IliU by 
sending for him at once, and aimouncing to him his 
advancement before the conunission itself arrived. 

Contrary to (Jodol[)hin’s expectation these timid 
counsels did not jirevent the broach he feared. The 
secret advisers of the* (iueen prepared for a more im])or- 
(ant blow. 'Hiey deterniined to strike next at Sunder- 
land, conspieuons alike' as Seeretary of Slate and us 
sou-iu-law of lMarll>or<mgh. Yet he was the easier prey 
sincoliis t)wn ardent leiuper had tloiie him sonu' disser- 
vieu. lie Imd alleigetlier tailed, Hinee her tirst ohjeetion, 
to reconcile llie Queen lo Ins presenee in the Cabinet 5 
and lie liad fVeepienlly otfeiuled other mumhurB of that 
Cabinet, even (he. Croat Duke luuiself, by blunt repre- 
sentations and reproaelios. When Ibereforo the rumour 
gx'Gw — for Tlarloy <li<l not eoneeal his object — that Sun- 
derland would ere long be disiuiaseil, several of hiH 
colleagncH acenu'd to be bxit Inkewavin in las cause. 

On the 13t]i of June the expected blow was struck. 
The Queen ap])rised Codolphin that whe should direct 
Mr. Boyle us joint Secretary of State to go to his 
colleague and fetch away the Seals; and next day she 
wrote again, declaring her intention to give them to 
Lord Dartmouth. This was a nobleman of high cha- 
racter and good ability, the son of a keen high Tory or 
rather Jacobite, and himself a keen High Churchman. 

At these unwelcome tidings a meeting of the men 
in office was hold at the Duke of Devonshire’s house. 
Neither Godolphin nor yet any of the Whig Ministers 
showed any desire to resign. On the contrary they 
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OHAP. drew uji and ni^ied a joint memorial to llus Duke of 
. Marlborough, entreating him to forego bin reHcutmont 
1710. atul to retain hia command, 'riiia they urged partly 

the welfare of Enghmd and of Europe aa involved 1m 
the successful prosecution of the war, and partly because 
they thought his continuance at the heacl of the army 
the only measure that could avert an entire dismissal of 
the Ministry and a dissolution of the Parliament^ which 
they above all things apprehended. 

Marlborough, deeply as he was offended, felt the duty 
of yielding to these representations. But he also felt 
the importance of the utmost caution in all his further 
steps. Wo find him write os follows to the Duchess : 
“ Ji’or God’s BolcG lot me beg of you to keoj) your tem- 
per, for you oi’e in a country amongst tigers aii<l wolves.” 
And again two days la tors “Keep your temper” — no 
needless caution.— “ and if Pailiamuut conliaucs wo will 
malm some of tholr hearts ache, 1 am heart and soul 
yours.” 

At homo the fall of Sunderland roused to a high 
pitch the ardour of the opposite parties. The Tories, 
full of exultation, showered praises on their Sovereign 
for having with so much fivtunosB assorted her authority. 
“ Your Majesty is now Queen indeed ” — so said to her 
the Duke of Beaufort. Li the same spirit there came 
in loyal addresses, in which the detenmnation was de- 
clared to support against all gainsayers the cause of 
Church and Queen. On the other hand the monied 
men, who were for the most part of the Whig eonnoo- 
tion, gave signs of alarm. The Funds fdl Otid public 
credit seemed to be affected. A deputation :6*om 
Bank, headed by the Governor Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
himself a zealous Whig, waited on Her Majesty to re- 
present the injurious effects which the dismissal of the 
Secretary had produced, and to deprecate any further 
changes. Anne replied as follows : “ I have for some 
time resolved to remove the Earl of Sunderland for 
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])iivticiilur reasons of State. I Imve no vresont intention onAP, 
to uialio any faa'lhcr diauges, bnt nlioulcl 1 alter any of 
luy Ministers it eliall be ivo prejudice citber to the Bank 1?10. 
Di%5 Iho common cause.” 

Some similar romonstrances came to the Queen from 
M. Yryberg the Dutch Envoy and Count Gallas the 
Imperial Minister, and some similar assurances were 
given in return. It appears from the private corre- 
spondence that these remonstrances were in secret 
prompted by Godolphin. Marlborough, with a truer 
instinct, foresaw that the further interference of Foreign 
Powers would serve only to irritate the Queen. Ho 
therefore took pains to dissuade it. Still less could he, 
or his friends in politics, expect any advantage from 
the headlong anger of his consort. At this very junc- 
ture the DuoUchH bad revived an acrimonious eorrespou- 
deiice with tbo Qxiecii, committing in iho course' of it an 
un])ardonablo breaoli of trust by inclosing a coiilldontini 
letter which the Duke of Somersob had formerly ad- 
dressed to herself, and in which the Queen was treated 
willi little ceremony. This cori’cspondonco, after much 
passion on Her Grace’s part, come to a close only be- 
cause the Queen, who for some time past had returned 
but very short answers, returned at last no answers at aU. 

In his military inovomexits no less than in his diplo- 
matic correspondence, Marlborough saw the necessity of 
great caution at this tune. A single false step and even 
a trifling failure might lay him open to the machinations 
of his enemies. At another period he would probably 
have run some hazard for the object of securing 
Calais; for although there had been a premature dis- 
closure of the plot within the town, there was on foot 
another project for a landing at the mouth of the Somme 
and a conquest, as was hoped, of the entire district com- 
prismg not only Calais hut Boulogne. Now however 
Marlborough deemed it most expedient if not to relin- 
quish at least to postpone the scheme. He had hoped 
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as (lid Ku{?euo thal, nftei* taking Doiiay, tlu*y iiiight 
l)t 3 siogo Apraa. Hub Villara with gToab akill druAv togci- 
tlicr hiH whole arnij'on some iiow-t’onstinu'tiulliuoij, 
the Allictl ohieta coivaitlcvod it i\u\n’ac(u'al>lo either*^ 
attack him iu that Htroiig jmaitioii ov to invest Arras 
while lie continued to hold it. Obliged thereroro to 
content thomaolves with a lesser object, they sat down 
before the small town of Uetlmnc, ivhich so bravely pro- 
longed its resistance that it was the 28th of August 
before its capitulation ensued. 

On the frontier of Italy the continued differences 
between the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy withheld 
the latter from attempting anything considerable ; and 
there is little to record beyond a series of marches 
and counter-marches on the part of Count Daun and of 
Marshal Berwick, There had been planned however a 
descent upon the coast of Languedoc to connect itself 
if posaiblo wltlx a rising in the Oovonnos. A body of 
trooi)a, about twothouaaud strong, were accordingly scut 
by sea from Barcelona and landed at Cette on Iho 26th 
of July, Though in groat part Euglish they had for 
their chief a French Frotestant, bom in fhat very 
province; but they received no encouragement, not eten 
in words, from the hill-csountry, whUo intelligence came 
that the Duke of Noailles was marching against them 
from Roussillon with all the forces ho could muster, 
■Witlnn four days they were content to reemhark, leaving 
Behind them some fifty men who were taken prisoners. 
The French, it is said, lost but one grenadier who was 
killed by chance with his own musket,® 

It was only in Spain that the war was vigorously 
waged. There both parties had a strong motive to press 
it. The fact that all French troops had been withdrawn 
from Philip’s service and summoned home was intelli- 
gence most encouraging of course to the Ministers of 

® Oompleto History ot Europe, 1710, p. 641, Siaraondi, Iliat. dea Eranpaia, 
voL p, 104, 
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Ohnrloa in Cnialonia. Now or novor must Tbo tJaS time 
to ronew tlio conciueata of 1 706 and to plant his standards 
once more at Zaragoza and Madrid. On the other hand 
t^vory same fact — the withdrawal of the French aux- 
iliaries — ^tended to arouse in Philip’s favor the national 
spirit of CastillQ. Tlic Spaniards of his party were 
eager to show if possible that even without the aid of 
the “ Gavachos,” as the French in Spain have been alwaj's 
for some unknown reason termed, they could not only 
hold their own but overpower their antagonists. Even 
the two Princes, arrayed against each other, and wbo 
though oppo^te in interests wore much alike in character 
— each inclining to uxorious ease and a dreamy indolent 
seclusion — caught in some dcgi'cc the eulhuHiasm of the 
hoixr and Avero dispos(>d to lake Iho liojid. 

Genorul Stanhope', us we Imve seen, had rotnrnod lo 
England for the Sohmou of Parliunienl. In the maldle 
of Alai'c'h lie sol out again for his hcene of eoninunid, 
First ho visUod (bo oaiu]) of the Dnko of Mnrlhorougli, 
to Avhoiu bo brought tbo secret plan for the surprise of 
Calais. Next bo roi)inrcd lo Genoa, whore Ixo intended 
to await some considerable I'oinforcomcnts that ho had 
snccccdod in obtauiing. But being apprised that the 
enemy had already taken the field, be embarked at once 
with a thousand recruits and moreover a good sum 
of money— still more welcome lo the needy Court of 
Barcelona. On the 26 th of May he reached the camp 
which Marshal Staromberg bad pitched on the left bank 
of the Segre, and a few days later they were joined by 
Charles himself, who as titular monarch assumed the 
chief command. On the day after his arrival there was 
a general review. According to one eyd- witness, “ evorj’'- 
body says our army makes a very fine appearance, but 
I believe nobody can tell by the King’s countenance 
when ho is pleased." ® 

® Journal of Mr. Lonoir, coui|irised in the Stanhope Papers, and piinlad 
in the War of the Suoceeeion in Spain, Appendix, p. oxxi 
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OFAP. Matataining tlio oppoalte Lank of iLu river novr stood 
^ tlio BourLon army; with its King I’hillp to confront 
1710. King Charles. Tins nnny hod Leon anginontod .Ly 
levies tlixoughout the kiiigdoui, by volunteers iHm 
Kraucc, and by detaohmonts from the frontier of Por- 
tugal. Earnest entreaties had been addressed to Louis 
that lie woxild allow the Duke of Vendomo to lead it, 
but Louis, as we have seen, could give no such permission 
while the negotiations at Gortruydenberg were atdl 
proceeding. Eailing Vondome, the command was en- 
ti’usted to the Morqriis of Villodarias, the ablest of the 
Spanish Generals of the time, while Don .AiFtonio Amc- 
zngo, an officer of some note in the former Valencian 
campaigns, had the special charge of the cavalry. 

At Qie outset the superiority seemed to be wWi 
Vihadarias. He had already received all the fresh troops 
that he expected, while the romforoements due to Ibo 
Allies wore still upon their way. Thus miishiring 
about 20,000 foot and 6,000 horse ho much outnumbered 
the preseut army of Staremborg and Slanliopo, and bo 
crossed the Sogx’o to give them battle, but found thorn 
strongly intrenched near the bridge of Balaguer. On 
the 13th of June the advantage was with them in both 
a cannonade and a skirmish. In the latter Stanhope, 
who headed the cavalry, fcH upon the roar of the 
Spaniards which had been incautiously exposed, aud a 
spirited action ensued, the horse of the English General 
receiving two wounds under him and the enemy at last 
retiring with the loss that day of several hundred men. 

It was not long moreover ere the combatants upon 
both sides had to sustain the two never-failing incidents 
of a Peninsular campaign — scarcity of provision and 
sickness both of man and horse. The journal kept at 
this time by Mr. Lenoir, the Acting Military Secretary 
to the British troops,has several entries like the following : 
“ The people of the country that come in say that the 
enemy ransack all the villages round about for corn for 
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bvcatl, and oblige tbem even tq boat and grind new'^fiKTU cnAP. 
for tbem, and ai’e noverthcloaa in mnt.” — “ Provisions, ^ 
cspeoially flesh, aro very dear rntb us,” — “ Both armies l?io. 
ve:^>8lclcly and the flux I’eigning among them.” 

Xkere was another difficulty which at this time was 
confined to the Allies, While the regular troops under 
Philip were wholly Spanish, and with no Frenchman 
among them beyond some volunteer officers, there was 
a Babel-hke confusion of tongues m Charles’s camp. 

There, besides the English and Germans, were some 
Catalan levies, some Yalencian refugees, several Portu- 
guese regiments under the Conde of AtaJaya, and several 
Butch under Count Belcastel, There was also in conse- 
quence a whole host of jairing pretensions. To reconcile 
these as far as possible we learn from Mr, Lenoir, that 
only two days after Charles had johicd the army it 
was “given out iu Orders that all officers shall rollby 
the commission they have from their own Prince,” 

Through tho mouth of Juno tho two armies wore 
engaged in divers marches and maneeuvroB, Thus on 
ono occasion, writes Mr. Lonoirj “Wo have been all 
A, l’bvbiluSi those fivo days past, during which timo 
nobody has had their clothes off.” In July tho Allies 
were joined hy the expected reinforcements, chiefly 
Gormans, which made them as strong in foot as their 
enemies, although the latter still exceeded them in 
horse to tho amount of twelve or fifteen squadrons. 
Stanhope pressed eagerly to fight, since as he argued 
delay would bring further succour to the Spaniards, 

“ whilst ” he said “ we moulder away by sickness and 
desertion.” Staremberg however, and under his guid- 
ance Charles also, inclined to more dilatory counsels. 

The question being referred to a Council of War the 
majority was clear against them. Even then the King 
and Marshal would only yield so far as to consent that 
the troops should cross the Segre and Noguera. At 
that time the SpnniarrlB had called in their oni posts. 
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OITAP. and concentrated their nmiy roimtl the forlrosg of 
Loriila. 

1710, Having crossed the Segre by the bridge of Ihdaguer, 
the next point for the Allies was to aecnro in time thp 
passage of the Nogucra. Their vnnguiivd, chiefly of 
horse and with Stanhope at its head, began its march 
at midnight. Yilladariius hail sent out a stronger force 
to intercept it, hut his men wore too lute. When at 
nine in the morning of the 27th of Jnly they came in 
sight of Stanhope, they found that ho had already thi'cc 
hours ho'fore crossed the river and made his stand at 
Alfaraz. Then they also took post on some high 
ground at the village of Ahnenara two miles lower 
clown the streana. 

As the day advanced the two armies came up squad- 
ron by aquodrou and battalion by battalion on either 
side 5 and botii the Kings appoorod upon the ground. 
As Stanhope' relates it, “the Marshal was pressed 
several times to attack tho enemies' horse ^^'hiell was 
before ns, their foot marehing a grout distaneo boUind 
them in tho vahoy where they could bo of no use.” 
Tho Moj’shal seemed stiU determined not lo hazard 
anything, and Charles when appealed lo by tho English 
General was equally immoveable. At six iu tho evening 
however the enemies, with the view of a defiance, 
marched several of their squadrons down the slope of 
the Almcnara hiH, upon which a loud cry of “ Shame ! ” 
burst forth in the English ranks. Then, though not 
without some farther pressing and consequent delay, tho 
leave to charge them was at last extorted from Starem- 
berg and Charles. It wanted then but half an hour of 
sunset; and there was not a moment to lose. Stanhope, 
as bursting free from his shackles, did not pause to 
muster his whole force hut gathered round him in haste 
only sixteen squadrons, namely six English, four Dutch, 
and six Palatines ; and with Ihose he darted straight at 
the enemy. Seeing his intention, the advanced squad- 
rons of the Spaniards retired up the hill and rejoined 
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their main%ody of horse, which Stanhope found to ton- chap. 
sist of twenty-two squadrons in the first and- twenty in . 
the second lino ; at their head then' Geiieral of the cavaby 1710 . 
Anaozaga. As the English neared them the two chiefs 
closing together engaged in single combat; and Stan- 
hope raisiug his SAVord hewed down Amezaga who fell 
dead from his horse. This exploit, which recalls the 
warfare of far earlier ages, is modestly omitted by Stan- 
hope in his own relation, but is told in detail by other 
writers, and portrayed upon the medal which by the 
Queen’s orders was struck in honor of the day. 

The ardour of the onset carried everything before it. 

On the left of the Spaniards their horsemen, mostly 
new levies, fled at onco; on the right the Ttoyal Guards 
made some resistance but were also borne down. 

Pliilip himseU' Avns nearly taken prisoner, and only 
rescued through the iutrepidity of his General, Villa- 
darias, and another ollicov. It is asBOvtcd, perhaps a 
little too confident, ly, that with two hours more of day- 
light not one foot-soldioi’ of then’ army could have es- 
caped. As it was the daiknoss fovoured them. They 
retired in headlong haste and broken ranks to the walls 
of Lerida, throwing away their tents and leaving behind 
them some cannon with great part of their laaggnge. 

Their killed, wounded, and missing amounted to 1,500 
men. On the other part the Allies had lost 400 only. 

Both the first and second in command of the English 
troops. Generals Stanhope and Carpenter, were slightly 
wounded; and two young officers of great promise, 

Lord Eochford and Count Nassau, were among the 
slain. 

The consequence of this battle was the immediate 
retreat of the Spanish army. Philip, leaving only a 
garrison in Lerida, fell back in great haste first to the 
line of the Oinca and then to tiie line of the Ebro. 

At Zaragoza he was joined by the Marquis de Bay, the 
victor of La Gudina in the last campaign, on whom, 
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OHAP. disraiaainp; Villadarias, lie now bestowed thd*cluof com* 
mond. The Allies on tlunv jwrt followed in llic track 
1710. of Philip by painful marelu's tlirou^b an arid country, 
undei'fjfoing in that sultry HoaHou ^rcat dislrosa for want 
of water and ns fjrcat for want of broad. One of tlioTn* 
solves describes as follows their last day before they 
reached the river ; “ With violent thirst and heat wo 
had not a drop of water; and to incommode us the 
more, the enemy had set fire to a very long heath we 
were to pass over. It is not to be conceived what we 
suffered upon such a mai*ch, smothered all that day with 
clouds of ashes, especially the foot. About five in the 
evening and not before, the horse of both lines got to 
the Ebro, whose waters did not a little refresh us.” ^ As 
Mr. Lenoir writes : “ The men have wanted bread but 
do not oompkih ; and the horses straw and com and 
yet hold out.” 

While thus toiling forward in, Aragon, General Stan- 
hope, who commanded a separate division of 2,000 horse, 
succeeded by a night march to Sarinena in surprising 
and putting to the rout two rogimouts of the enemies, 
Luring their further retreat ho ])]’csBed closely on their 
rear. So near indeed were the two armies that once, as 
is recorded. King Charles supped in the house in which 
^n the same day King Philip had dined. 

The counsels of the AUies at this time were by no 
means unanimous. Both Staremberg and Charles still 
inclined to cautious counsels, and showed themselves 
unwilling to advance. Entreaties and remonstrances 
to them had to be renewed day after day, Even when 
they reached the Ebro they would have desired to ro- 
main on the right hank. It was with reluctance that 
they suffered Stanhope and Carpenter to ford the river 
with the cavalry between Pino and Osera in the night 
of the 17th of August. But that point being accom- 

1 MS. naimtive of iho campaigns in Spain, omboclied in Tindal’s Iliatorv 
vol. y, p. 200. 
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plisliod, tliG other Gcnorala who with Stanhope had 
formed tho majority at the Council of War — ns Wills s 
from tho English, Bolcnstcl from the Dutch, and Franlc- 
enherg from the Palatines — repaired to the Marshal’s 
quarters and urged the necessity of supporting their 
friends beyond the stream. After a long consultation 
they prevailed. It was agreed that a bridge of pontoons 
should be constructed as expeditiously as possible, and 
that the whole army should go over. 

The Allies did pass the Ebro accordingly between 
one and seven in the morning of the 19 th, and pursued 
their march by the left bank in the afternoon. At 
three o’ clock -liie vanguard of Stanhope, and at five the 
other divisions coming up, descried the walls of Zara- 
goza at but a short league from them, and the Sjmnish 
anuy ranged in order of battle ■with the city on its left. 
Between tho two armies there wjih still hoAvcvoi’ a deep 
BAniiANCA or ravine, oueo tho scene of a fierce 
encounter with tlio Moors, a.ud still stu'nnmod uab- 
KANCA Dill LOS MUBRTos, the valloy of tho dead. 
Tho day was too fm* spent, and tho troops too much 
exhausted, for the Allies to attack at once, especially 
with this obstacle before them, but the men were eager 
for a battle on the morrow, which the commanders 
resolved to try. Staremberg, who, although timorous 
in tactics, was personally brave and feai’less, may have 
shared as a soldier the ardour which as chief he dis- 
approved. 

Both armies continued all night under arms. Next 
morning, the 20th of August, 'they began a cannon- 
ade at daybreak, which was continued briskly on both 
sides until noon. Meanwhile they drew out their lines 
of battle. Stanhope commanded the left wing of the 
Allies, which was formed of English, Dutch, and 
Palatines. There wore also eight squadrons of Portu- 
guese, who wearing at this time red coats were mistaken 
by the enemy as Stanhope had hoped for English. It 
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CHAP, ’was in this quarter, and opposite the Allies’ loft 'wing, 
that tlie enemies had brought up their best cavalry and 
1710, massed their principal strength. The Allies’ right wing 
consisted of Portuguese foot and a part of the German 
under Count Atalaya. Marshal Stareinhorg took hia 
station in the centre, as in the (qiposite ranks did also 
the Marquis do Hay. As to infantry the two armies 
were nearly equal, but it is allowed that the Spaniards 
were superior by nine squadrons of horse. On the 
whole they have been computed at twenty-five, ond’the 
Allies at twenty-three thousand men. 

On another point also the advantage was with the 
Spaniards. They wei'e well fed from the adjoining 
city. The Allies, on the contrary, had out-marched 
their scanty supplies ; and were looking out in vain for 
a promised convoy of bread. As is noticecl of 
the officers] *‘we lost many men this morning who 
pressed by hunger arid thirst ventured to go and gather 
grapes in the vale between the two armies, and wore 
shot by the enemy’s advanced guard,® Yet the troops 
showed no symptom of faintness when at noon came 
the signal for battle. Marching with alacrity down the 
Barranca before them, and then up its opposite bank, 
they bore Ml upon the enemy. 

g||On the right Count Atalaya soon prevailed. There 
Spaniards, mostly new-raised troops, after making 
one charge were seized with sudden panic, and in great 
part threw down their arms and dispersed. But op- 
posite to Stanhope stood the veteran regiments, the 
Walloons and Royal Guards. Their first line was 
broken by the impetuous onset of the English General, 
hut they rallied in a moment and not only recovered their 
ground, hut turning fiercely on the Portuguese cavalry, 
which formed the extreme left of the Allies, put it to 
the rout. The Portuguese fled at once from the field, 
and were pursued by some of the Spanish squadrons 
^ MS. narrative emljodied in Tindal's ffiatory, vd. t. p. 292, 
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till noar a CartliusiaTi. convoTit in tlxo reav of the Allies, ouai?. 
whore Choi’les, after ridmg through his lines in the ^ 
morning, had retired for tho rest of the day. 1710 . 

This unguarded pursuit however loft open a gap in 
their lino, through which the English General pouring 
his cavalry retrieved tho fate of the battle. Tho 
Walloons and Royal Guai’ds stood firm for some time 
longer, but at last were beaten back. Stai-emberg 
meanwhile had encountered the Spaniards in the centre 
with much courage and coolness, but they maintained 
their ground until the victory on both his wings 
enabled him to complete his own. With less than 
three hours fighting the day was everywhere decided. 

The veteran Spanish regiments left tho field still pre- 
serving their martial array, though gr^voualy thiiiucd 
in numbers. Rut groat pai't of tho other troops dis- 
banded. King I’hill)) with some atlondiuits spurred 
away at onco in the direction of Mmlrid. Tlio Marcpiis 
de Bay fiod to Soria, wiicvo ho oudoavoiircd to rally the 
troops. 

King Charles that samo afternoon onterod Zaragoza 
in triumph, and before the sun had sot issued a pro- 
clamation, restoring tho ancient privileges or Fueros of 
tho Crown of Aragon. At eleven that night Colonel 
Harrison was despatched with the standards taken and^ 
the news of the battle to the Queen. He went by way ^ 
of Genoa, and touched at the Duke of Marlborough’s 
camp. 

In this battle the Spaniards left upon the field all 
their colours, all their cannon, all their baggage. Of 
their army there were nearly four thousand prisoner 
and five thousand slain or wounded, while the loss o 
the AUies was only fifteen hundred. Among several 
accounts of the day we may notice especially that of 
General Carpenter, written as follows the same evening ; 

“ This business and that of Ahnenara is entirely owing 
to Mr. Stanhope, both for pressing in council and for 
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CHAP, tlio execution.” And again: “ All llei* ^Majesty’s ti-oops 
did well and the officevH, l)\it no pen can do jiiKtico to 
1710. Mr, Stanho] 3 Q, liaviiig Ucciox’cd the Court ami JVhu'ahal 
into these inarchca and actioixs, and then conunaudod 
himself the advanced body.”® 'W’u have ^Marlborough’s 
testimony also to the hnpm*tancc of this action. Thus 
he mites to Godolphin : “ Before this 3 'ou have heard 
by Colonel Harrison the particulars of the battle in 
Spain, which is so deciding that it must have given 
us peace had not the French been heartened by our 
divisions in England.” * 

These divisions had indeed not only continued but 
augmented. The dismissal of Sunderland, so tamely 
borne by tho "Whigs, gave of course new spirit to the 
secret advisors ^f Anne. It was determined no longer 
to delay the dismissol of (xodolphin also. For tihls tho 
Treasurer- unwarily afforded a pretext, having at a 
Council, the Queen being present, addressed lo Her 
Majesty some peevish words. On tho 8Lh of August in 
Old Style— tho very day before tho victory of Zaragoza 
— ^he rcocived a note from his Sovereign which tlius 
concluded: “ Tho many unldnd rctinns 1 have received 
since (from you), and especially what you said to me 
personally before the Lords, make it impossible for mo 

f , continue you any longer in my service. But I will 
VO you a pension of 4,000?. a year; and I desire that, 
instead of bringing the Staff to me, you will break it, 
which I believe will be easier to us both.” 

The great office of Treasurer thus made vacant was 
not filled up; it was placed in Commission. A Peer of 
no significance in politics, Earl Povdett, was declared 
First Lord, but the seals of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were given to Harley, who was henceforth regarded and 
with good reason as Prime Mmister. One of his closest 

» LettertoEotertWdpole, August * Letter dated Sept. 18, 1710. 
SO, 1710, os published in Somerville’e Ooxe’s Transcripts, Blit, Mus. 

Queen Anne, p. 6S9. 
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friends, Earl Rivers, was despatched at once on a special 
mission to the Omu't of Hanover. Tlie main object was 
no doubt to reconcile the Elector and the IKnvn^er 
Elcctrcss to the recent changes. But Goiloli)hin sus- 
pected something more. As he writes to Marlborough, 
“ I imagine the chief errand is to propose to tho 
Elector the coming into your post another year.” 

The leading Whigs in the administration were at 
first, as Sunderland says, stunned by so great a blow. 
They continued to indulge a hope that the dismissal of 
Godolphiu might not be followed by their own. In this 
hope some at least amongst them were confirmed by 
secret overtures from Harley, who expressed his desire 
to effect in some degi-oe a combination of parties. Thus 
ho induced the Duke of Newcastle to continue in tlio 
govermnont as Lord I’rivy Seal, by 'Bestowing on huu 
a rich abiccuro office — Chief Justice in Eyre north 
oC Trent. But bo could not jn-ovail with Robert 
Wal])olo, whoso rising talents ho discerned and whose 
aid ho was anxious to secure. “You are worth half 
your party,” ho said,® lie had interviews in like man- 
ner with Somers, Oowpor, and Halifax, and pressed them 
to continue in office, assuring them that iherc was “ a 
Whig game intended at bottom.” Somers and Cowper 
both were firm against his overtures, and Halifax also 
after some wavering dechned. Of Somers the Qud^Hlt 
spoke with much commendation after he had left her 
service, saying to Lord Dartmouth that he was a man 
who had never deceived her ® — a praise which, I t h i nk , 
she could not have bestowed as truly on many other 
statesmen of that time. Cowper also stood high in the 
Queen’s esteem, as is best shown by the fact that she 
put back the Great Seal “ at least five times ” into his 
hands when he offered to give it up to her Majesty.'^ 

• Ooxe's Walpole, vol. i. p. 32. ^ Lord Oowpoi’e Diary, Sept. 22, 

• Lord Dartmouth’s note to Bur- 1710, as printed for the Eoxhurgh 

net’s Ilisloiy, vol. vi. p. 12, Oluh. 
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CHAP, Tlie Whig Ministers howeyer did not in generail 
resign i they ■waited to he turned out. Nor had they 
1710. long to wait. Harley finding his private overtures to 
them rejected, fell back ■wholly on the Tories. With 
that party he now nuule n Gotiei'al Election his leading 
object. About five weeks after the dismissal of Godol- 
pbin, the Queen came to a Council and called for a 
Proclaiiintion dissolving the Parliament. Cowper, who 
still held the Great Seal, ofiFered to speak, hut the Queen 
rising up forbade all debate, and ordered the Writs to 
bo prepared. Thus on the 21st of September was th^ 
Parliament dissolved. The Writs were issued five days 
afterwards, the new Parliament being summoned to 
meet on the 25th of November. 

At the same period, though by degrees, the new 
administration w£e appointed, The Great Seal: ivhs, put 
into Gommission, Horcourt being in the first instance 
restored to plsioe as Attorney General. But before the 
next meeting of Parliament he was named Lord Keeper, 
and finally Lord Chancellor. The Admiralty also 
roinainad in Commission, Sir John Leake, who had 
hitherto been a junior, becoming First Lord instead of 
Oxford. Rochester became Lord President in. the 
place of Somers. Buckingham became Lbri Ste-vf^^ 
ini^t he place of Devonshire. Ormond became Lord 
||Pktenan,t in the place of Wharton. But above all the 
post of Secretary of State, left vacant by Boyle, was 
bestowed on the “ all-accomplished St. John " — already 
eminent for speeches in the House of Commons, of 
which unhappily not one word has been preserved. 
But from tMs, his last accession to office, until the 
Queen’s demise we have his published correspondence 
— a worthy monument of his genius and a perfect 
model, it may be said, of style.® 

• OorreBpondenoe, pubKc and pri- quaito, 1798. Mr. Htt, as I have 
vate, of Lord Viscount Bolinghroke heard from my fhther, was fond of 
(from the papers of his Under-Secre- referring to this hook, 
lary of State, Thomas Hare), 2 vols. 



QUEEN ANNE, 

Thns foil the gi'oat Whig admhuati’ation of Queen 
Anne. Considering its high fame in history it is ro- 
markahle for how short a pei’iod it endured. The 
changes in Godolphin’s government bringing it round 
from Tory to Whig took place, as we have seen, by slow 
degrees; but the latter party can scarcely bo thoiaght 
to have gained an entire ascendency until the resigna- 
tion of Harley in the spring of 17 08. According then 
to this computation, iie Whigs were dominant for a 
period of but two years and a half. So for as regards 
Fme great battles of this war, the two parties, looking 
only to their tenure of power, are entitled to divide the 
credit between them. Tho Tories held office during 
Blenheim and Ramillics; the Whigs held office during 
Oudenardo and Malplaquct. But as regards the policy 
which led to these succcshor, the jwaftc, as I conceive, 
belongs almost wholly to tho Whigs. 3 1 was that war- 
policy, aimed at tho ambition of J^onis tho J<\>urlopjxlh, 
which Ifing William liatl pursued with more spii'it than 
success — that ])oUcy which Somovs and Somers’ friends 
had consistently maintained — ^that policy brought at 
last to a triumphant issue by the genius of Marlborough 
and Eugene. 

In a History by the author of the present work, pub- 
lished so far back as 1832, it was observed, ‘ how much 
the course of a century has inverted the meaning of oijir„ 
party nicknames — ^how much a modem Tory resembles 
a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign and a Tory of Queen 
Anne’s reign a modern Whig.” ® But this view of the 
subject was warmly controverted by Lord, then Mr., 
Macaulay. In a justly famous essay he said: “We 
grant one-half of Lord Mahon’s proposition; from the 
other half we altogether dissent. We allow that a 

* Wbi of the Snccesraon in Spain, the History of England from the 
p. 84.9. Many instances of this sin- Peace of Utrecht zlvi. second 
gular oounteT'Charge are adduced in ed.). 

Uie Appendix to tho first relume of 
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motleni Tory resembles in many tbinga a Whig of 
Queen Anne’s reign. . . Society, we believe, is constantly 
ittlvaucing in knowlcilge. 'rUu tail is now wbere tbe 
licatl woM some geueratioua tigo. But the hotul and tail 
still kee]) llieiv distance. . , . The stag in the Treatise 
on the Bathos, who ‘ Icnu’od his hind legs would o’ertako 
the loro,’ was not more niistakoii than Lord JMahon if 
bo thinks that he has really come up with the Whigs.’”' 

It is worthy of note, however, that as time passed on 
Lord jMocaulay came on full consideration to adopt the 
very view which he hei'c opposes. This appears from'* 
his second essay on Lord Chatham publisbed eleven 
years later. Ever fertile of most ingenious illustrations 
he has now a scii^cnt to allege in the place of a stag. 
For he writes as foUowa : Dante toUs us that he saw 
ui Malobolgo a*fatrango cnoountor between a human 
form and a serpent. .... Then a wonderJhil motamor- 
phosia began. Each creature was transhgured into the 

likeness of its antagonist SumoLhiug lilce this 

was the tvaiisfoviuation which during the reign of 
George the Urst boroll the two English parties. Each 
gradually took the shape and colour of its foe. . . . 
Whatever judgment the Whig or Tory of that age 
might pronounce on transactions long past, there can 
be no doubt that, as respected the practical questions 
theif pending, the Tory was a reformer, and indeed an 
intemperate and indiscreet reformer, while the Whig 
was conservative even to bigotry.”* 

* Edlnburgli Beview of Januoiy p. 627, and Oollected Essays. The 
1838, p. 636, and since in the Ool- passage lefeixed to in Dante is Inf. 
lected Essaya zzr. 100. 

a EdinburghBeTie's?, October 1844, 
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CHAPTER xril. 

Kow began the war of the Elections. How was shown chap. 
the angry spirit which the impeachment of Socheverell 
had jfirst excited. Handbills were sent round by the IS'lO. 
High Church party, proclaiiniag both in prose and verse 
that their favourite institution was in danger.^ Many 
took advantage of the cry even without sharing in 
the sentiment; and the rcsiilt was, that in the contests 
the Tories commonly prevailed. They carried their 
candidates in the centres of popular election, and 
Bonuitiincs even in Iho slrougholds of lordly inlhience. 

Thus St. John IriuiuphanLly olwovvos in one of his 
letters, that tlio Duke of Souiovsct luul been dolbnlcd 
not only in tbo cotwly of Sussex but in the small town 
of Marlborough ; that fjord Wluu’ton, in like manner, had 
succinnbod both in JBuckingbamsbiro and in Appleby, 

St. John himself, who had not boon in the last Par- 
liament,* was returned for Berkshire. Harley, who 
through his brother had hitherto divided with Lord 
Coningsby the influence at Leominster, was now en- 
abled to cast the Whig Lord from that borough. 

No contest however among the many of this time 
appears to have stirred up so much interest as that at 
Westminster. There the constituent body was large 
and the franchise low. There many great merchants 
had btult houses; there many French Protestant pastors 

Here is one of these ss g^renin • “Since H. St John has re- 
the Complete IBstor}' of Europe, 1710, signed his place, his father refuses 
p. 689. It was meant especially for to choose him in Poiliament ” — 
the Middlesex election : that is for Wotton Basset (H. 

“ Join Ohuralimon, join, no longer separate, Walpole to Stanhope, April 80, 

Lest yon repent it when it is too late. 1708 MS.)< 

Low Church is no Churoh.” 
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CHAP, -—all of tliem of the Low Church orocd — found 
rcfuj^e, find preached — as then no dtnninaut hody would 
1710. — the principloM of hderatum. 'riien* if anywhere the 

WhigH wore likely to hokl their ground. They had 
aeloctod for eaiuUdatC'f, firnt in hiu ahneneo Cleneral 
Staifhopp, emumended to pojiuhu* favor hy his recent 
vlctorie.s in Spain; and Hooontlly a gentleman of note in 
Ilereford.'^hirc, Sir Henry Dutton Colt. These proved to 
bo the mob- favorites, which the AYhigs were not at 
that time in other hu’ge towns. Swift as he drove out 
with a friend has noted in his Journal to Stella : “ Oc- 
tober 6. In the way we mot the electors for Paidia- 
ment-men and the rabble came about our coach crying 
A Colt 1 A Stanhojfc ! ot cetera. We were afraid of a 
dead cat or our glasses broken and so wore always of 
their sido.’’^ — But when from empty acclamations they 
come to solid votes, it was found that tho Whigs had 

? ainod no advantage from aU this shouting, and that tho 
ligh Church candidates — Cross and Modlicobt — ^wero 
returned hy largo majorities. 

Nor wore tho Ministry loss successful with tho 
SootUsli roprescutative Peers. As St, John writes: 
“ Tho election of Poors is over for the northeim part of 
the island, and you will find by the list wHeh Is |ruh- 
lished that we have every one. Oui Parliament will 
tMrefore be as entirely in the Queen’s interest as her 
most affectionate servants can desire.” ® It must however 
have been some drawback to the delight of this northern 
triumph that, as the Duke of Queensberry declared to 
Lord Cowper, “ none of the Scotch Lords of Parlia- 
ment except Annandale is able to live here without 
money from the Queen.” ^ 

The confidential diary of Swift, from which I just 
now quoted, and which begins at this period, continues 
thenceforth of the utmost interest and value. He was 

• To Mr. Jolm Drummond, Not, 17, 1710. 

♦ Lord Oowpor’s Diary, December 21, 1710, 
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also engaged in a graver oompoaition — a “ History of oitap. 
the Four Last Years of the Qiicon.” But tlicre is very 
great reason to doxibt wlictlier the work under that 1710. 
name, which is commonly ascribed to him, was truly his. 

Lord Macaiilay more than once expressed to mo a strong 
coiiviction that it was not. It was publiahed for the 
first time long after Swift’s decease, that is in 1758, and 
then by a hostile and anonymous editor ; and ^cro 
are other circumstances of suspicion that attend it. Be 
this as it may, it is certainly a mere party effusion, which 
seems to me as unworthy of confidence upon the one side 
as for example Cunningham’s History upon the other. 

While these things were passing in England the 
campaign was concluded abro^. In the Netherlands 
there is little to record after the fall of Bothune beyond 
the siege and the surrender of two ffinall Loavus, Aire 
and St. Vonant. The latter made litllo dofonco, but 
Aire — its garrison couunauded by General do Gu6l)i’iant 
— held out most bravely till the 8th of November, 
having caused to the Allies a loss of 7,000 inon in 
killed and wounded. Then Marlborough placing his 
troops in winter-quarters repaired to the Hague. Cow- 
per notes in his diary this autumn: “ Lord Sunderland 
showed me a letter from Duke of Marlborough; he 
resolved to stand and bo advised by his friends the 
Whigs.” But Oowper adds this cautious commentary : 

“ Nota bene. This was dated before the Elections of 
this Parliament known. Query. WTiat opinion after 
win Duke of Marlborough be of?” 

In Spain there were greater events. The victory at 
Zaragoza had laid CastiUe open and free to the Allies. 

Philip indeed had returned to his capital, but only to 
leave it again in all haste for Valladolid, accompanied 
by his Queen and Court and some thousands more of 
his adherents. There was noihing to bar the way of 
Staremberg and Stanhope except only the caution of 
the former. In several councils of war held at Zara- 
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cnAP, goza In tlio claya that followed, the battle, the Martial 
maiutameil that, hiKteud of advaneing, the Anatriaji, 
1710, I’piiu'e shtndtl i*atlu>v remain in Avagtm, seeking to 
reilucQ Navarre nn the (uie Kule aiwl Valencia on tho 
either, and tliuH ouuibiuing to himself the pruvincoa in 
tlu' Jiorth and ea>.t t)f S{iain. (hi the other hand Iho 
cry of Stanhope was still “Forward!** Ho argued 
that l)y pressing to Abulrid, and calling the Anglo- 
Portugiieso tt) join them from tho I’ortngal frontier, 
they might probably establish Charles u])on the throne. 
After some sliai'p allcreation and much demur, these, 
the holder counsels, prevailed. 

But the cliiiicidty for Rupjdies was as usual in Spain 
extreme. On tho 26Lh of August, tho day on which 
the army was to commence its march to Madrid, Stan» 
hope wTOto as follows to Mr, Mead, its Paymaster at 
Barcelona i “ We have wanted bread for throe days 
fiinoo the battle, and are lUce to continue to want. If 
wo should want money too, I leave you to judge wlmt 
will become of ns notwithstanding our victory. . . . 
With all tho ondoavors I have nsod 1 have not foimd 
credit in this town for a shilling } thoroforo our only 
dependence must bo from Barcelona, If nothiDg should 
have come from Portugal or Italy, yet I hope upon 
such an occasion as this your Catalan merchants 
open their purses and lend you what you will.*' 

In the days that followed, the Allies continued their 
march through Castille by the rente of CalatayucI and 
Guadalaxara, often straitened for want of bread hut 
never encountered by an enemy. From the camp at 
Siguenza, the General wrote again to the Paymaster on 
the 13th of September. “ I hope to bo in a week at 
Madrid, where, if we do not find credit, the Lord have 
mercy upon us, for we have uot a shilling in the army. 
I therefore pray of you not to trust so absolutely to 
Providence, but to use your utmost endeavours to 
supply us.*’ 
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It was, as ho expected, on the 2lBt of September tliat c]^p. 
Stanhope with the vanp^nard of cavalry came in sight of 
Madrid. The occupation of that capital by the English 1710 . 
after the victory at Zaragoza may be compared to Iho 
similar event on the 12th of August 1812 after the 
victory at Salamanca. But there was this great vari- 
ation between them. In the second case the English 
found the warmest greeting ; in the first utter silence 
and cold averted looks. It is well described by Gene- 
ral Napier how, as Wellington neared the gates, “ the 
multitude who before that hour had never seen him 
came forth to hail his approach, not with feigned en- 
thusiasm. . . . but with tears and every other sign of 
deep emotion they crowded around his horse, hung 
\ipon his stirrups, touched his clothes, or throwing 
ilicmaolvos upon the earth blessed Itftn aloud os the 
friend of Spain.” ® llow difiercut the scone in 1710, ns 
the Military Scoretoi’y of that day has portrayed it. 

“ About half a mile from the town Mr. Stanhojio was 
mot hy tlio magistracy. After the usual compliments 
the Gonornl sent them with an escort to the King. We 
marched on the right of the town and encamped in the 
walks of La Florida. General Stanhope went from thence 
to the town-house, but the inhabitants seemed very sorry to 
see us there, and not one showed any expression of joy.” ® 

StiH less auspicious was the day when, shortly after- 
wards, Charles made his public entry with all the war- 
like pomp he could command. There were a few cries 
of VIVA ! from children among whom money had been 
thrown, hut the people for the most part had shut them- 
selves up in their houses. With, a burst of anger the 
Prince exclaimed that the city was a desert, and re- 
fusing to dwell in it repaired to an adjacent country 
house. Stanhope in his despatches observes, that not 
one officer in the Duke of Anjou’s service, nor any 

• Napier’s Penin'tiilar Wm, -^ ol t p 104. 

* Mr Lenoii’s Journal, Sept 21, 1710 
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CHAP. »otliev man of note, lind como to join tliem, and that in 
Caatillo they wore moHtovH of no ni(«’o {ground than 
1710. they encamped on. One source, liowt'vcr, of logitimato 
triumph remained to the Rrltitsh army. For, as Stan» 
hope -writes to CrnftgH, “Wo haN'o found at (the Church 
of) Atocha all the colours wliich wore taken at the 
battle of Almanza.” 

It was hoped at this time that the junction of the 
Anglo-Portugfuese would fully enable the Allies to over- 
come their di-fficultieR. On that junction, said Stan- 
hope, “ would depend the fate of the campaign.” At first 
there seemed every reason to expect it. l*hilip had 
called to his own camp, and for his own more imme- 
diate objects, his body of troops from tbo Portugal 
frontier. At first then, and until Philip’s forces moved 
do-wit upon the Tagus, nothing interposed between the 
Portugal array and Madrid. There was the proR])oot 
also of that array being well commanded. Tho Earl of 
Galway had been recalled as soon as his Whig patrons 
had gone-out of ofRco in England, and in his place was 
named tho Earl of Povtmoro, an oificcr of reputation. 
Although tho tidings had not yet reached Madi'id, it was 
believed that the new <diief had already landed. Before 
the second week in October, Stanhope had sent oif in 
succession five expresses, urging his advance. “ I be- 
lieve,” thus ho writes -to Graggs, through life his inti- 
mate friend, “ few men have taken so ranch pains as I 
am doing to get a Viceroy over himself;” since, after 
the junction, Lord Portmore as the senior ofi&cer would 
command in Stanhope’s place. 

In that event, however, it was Stanhope’s wish to re- 
turn on leave to England. He had already written to 
Lord Dartmonth to solicit that permission, if the pro- 
spects of the army should admit. Thus again to Graggs ; 
“ I am impatient to hear from you from England, where 
I think everybody is run mad, if half what I hear be true. 
But be it as it will, I pray you to get me home. If my 
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Loi'd PortinovG joins us, I shall have no longer any 
bixsincsB here,” And in another letter, “ I am impatient 
to know whether yon have got me leave. Without it yon 
will easily believe that I shall not venture, nor tnist J\lr. 
Harley with my head. I am the more desirous because 
my Lord Duke desires it ; and he is not mistaken in be- 
lieving that I am his faithful servant.” To the Great 
Duke himself, at the same time. Stanhope wrote, “ I 
can assure your Grace that I deshe nothing with so 
much impatience as to be in England, for many reasons; 
but especially, that I may have an opportunity of making 
good what I have often promised, to be faithful to your 
Grace in all events.”’ Unhappily, however. Lord Port- 
more had delayed his departure from England, and had 
not yet arrived in Porlugal, In his abseixee the com- 
mand liad (alien on (h<* (londe de Villa Verde, who as a 
Grandoo ranked in the (irst elasa but as a General in 
the very lowest, lie was not to bes urged forward 
oven by the iiIiuhohL oonsidomlionH of public policy. 
The leltors of Stanhope, tlio words of Mr. Lofova-e the 
English Resident, assailed the Court of Lisbon equally 
in vain. From Madrid the Allies ns wo have seen sent 
out in succession five expresses ; in return to them not 
one soldier came. 

Nor was there any thing to cheer them in the tidings 
from Phihp’s camp. The enthusiasm of the Castilliaas 
bad already in great measure revived his drooping 
cause. Tt had quickened’ his own sluggish though 
courageous temper. It had brought to his ranks nu- 
merous and zealous though hut half-trained volunteers. 
By these, and by the troops he drew from Galicia and 
Biscay as well as from the Portugal frontier, he was 
enabled to muster an army equal to that which had 
fought at Zaragoza. A General of established reputa- 
tion was stiU wanting. Philip had long been aware 
that his own service coxild not afford him any such, and 
’ Letters dated Ootobor 4, November 6 and 18, 1710 (MS,). 
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CHAP, lia had oarneatly preHscd hw jj^panddiillicr that ihe Duke 
of Yendomo miglit be to comp aiul comraand 

1710. die Spanish troops, Tjouih howci cr had steadily re' 
fused BO long as tho uegotiations at (Icrtruydeiibcrg 
were pending, and while there wiw yet tho prospect 
that he might be called upon wholly to renounce as 
well as disavow the Bourbon cause in Spain. But os 
the hope of ])cace receded tho reason of refusal ceased; 
and Yendome himself, conscious that he hatl been cen- 
sured for remissness in his campaign with tho Duke of 
Burgundy, was eager to retrieve his reputation and sig- 
nalise his prowess in another sphere. 

On reaching head-quoi'tors at Valladolid, the new 
chief took at once a hold and vigorous luoasnro. Tho 
chief danger as 4ic saw was in the long deferred hut 
still possible junction of flic Portugal army with 
Charles’s. Q'o anticipate Huh, Vondomo sot liis own 
army in motion, and crossing tho mountain chain of 
Gundnrvama took post upon Uio Tagus at tho hrulgo of 
Almarn!!. IToro, at tho head before long of four aud 
twenty tbousnnd men, ho greatly out-numhorcrl either 
force of tho Allies and effectually prevented any future 
combination between them. 

Nor was this his only enterprise. Ho had detached 
some light cavalry to harass the Allies at Madrid. 
And as Stanhope in consequence complains, “ the ene- 
mies have had two bodies of horse continually hovering 
within a day's march of us, and have made our com- 
mmiication with Aragon impracticable, otherwise than 
by send in g of strong parties thither, which we have 
been obliged to do to get up some money.” 

Still however, in spite of these ^scouragements 
Stanhope proposed, and he carried through, a measure 
of great energy. “ We are come to a bold resolution, 
which is to winter in the heart of Castille, To this 
end we are fortifying Toledo, where wUl he the left of 
our quarters. We shall put the Tagus before us, and 
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fiLrelch oui' right to tlio moiiiitama of Aragon, by which 
we shall have communication, though troublesome, with ' 
Catalonia.”® 

In pursuance of this resolution the Allied chiefs fixed 
their head-quarters at Ciempozuelos, a village five 
hours march to the south of Madrid, while they sent 
forward a strong division under Comit Atalaya to 
hold and intrench Toledo. Madrid itself was relin- 
quished, though as it were kept in view. As the troops 
marched from the gates, they had the mortification to 
hear behind them a joyful peal resounding from all the 
innumerable church bells of the city. 

Scarcely moreover had the Allies taken post at 
Ciempozueloa, before ill news came pouring in upon 
them from divers quarters. First tjiey liacl accounts 
that the PortuguoHo had been ho fai’ disheartened by 
Vondomo’s advance, I bat they had rcliiupiiHhed all idea 
ol' further o])oralionH even ui)ou their own (Vontior, 
ai\d had witlidrawn at once to wintor-quavtcrs. As 
Stni)ho])o wrote to tbo Secretary of State in England j 
“ I canuot help repeating to your Lordship that Her 
Majesty’s troops in Portugal are of no manner of 
service, nor ever will be of any so long as a Portuguese 
General shall govern the operations of their army.” 

Nearly at the same time the tidings came from 
Catalonia that the province was exposed to some danger 
from the Duke de Noailles, who had been concerting 
measures with the Duke de Vendome, and threatened 
an invasion from the Roussillon side. Charles eagerly 
laid hold of this plea for his own departure, and set ofiT 
from Ciempozuelos with an escort of 2,000 cavalry. 
As Stanhope explains it : “ The King has this day loft 
this army, so that we shall have one difficulty less to 
struggle with, I mean his impatience to rejoin his 
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* To Lord Dartmouth, Nov. C, 1710 (MS.). 
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OiiA.r. Qnt't'ii, wliich has Tiinile him Ibi* somo tiuu' very uneasy, 
anti pressing to break up." ® 

1710. Charles’s General was almost as unquiet as Charles 
himself. On the vexy du}' after tlu' Priuee’s exit, Sta- 
romberg gave in a paper of several articles to the 
other chiefs. “ AVhoiher ” saj's {stanhope “ it arises from 
a disaatiafactioxx of this Court or of the several Generals 
here, or xvhethcr only fx*om the motive therein alleged, 
the xvant of health, f will not rlotormine . . . ; but if 
one may give credit to his proteatatioiLs he is fully deter- 
mined to leave this country so soon as the array shall 
bo settled in quarters. And T am so much persuaded 
that he is in earnest that I think no 1 ime ought to ho 
lost in fixing upon another General for the next year. 
Tic will bo very little regretted by the troops, and yet 
to do him justice T believe it will not bo easy to sub* 
atitiito one in his room; for which reason T have endea- 
voured, and will endeavour, to keep him horo, but as I 
have already told your Lordship he seems, as for as I 
cau judge, to bo determined.”^ 

Other cares, and more pressing, xvero at hand. Inferior 
as wore the Allies already lo Vendome in the essen- 
tial arm of cavalry, it was no light thing that two 
thousand of the niunber should depart as Charles’s 
escort. That event and the defection of the Portuguese 
indxiced them to reconsider their plans. Nor was there 
much time to lose, since a speedy advance might be 
expected from Vendome. Stanhope still desired to 
abide by the former resolution and to winter in Oostille. 
But iu the Council of War all the other chiefs were 
against him. They xirged that, cut off from their 
supplies, they could scarcely hope to maintom them- 
selves against a superior force in a most unfriendly 
country, and a most inclement season. Stanhope cotdd 
insist no longer ; and it was determined to fall back to 

® To Loid Daitmoutli, Not 18, 1710 (MS.). 

» To the same, Not. 80, 1710 (MS ). 
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the borders of Aragon, and there take up winter 
quarters. 

As the first step in this design, the Allied chiefs 
moved their encampment from Ciempozuelos to Chin- 
chon on the other side of the Henares, while Stanhope 
rode off with some cavalry to bring back the troops 
from Toledo. Having arrived with these at Chinchon, 
the retreat of the whole army commenced. But so 
scanty were the supplies, and so hostile the inhabitants, 
that the soldiers cotdd only hope to subsist by marching 
in separate bodies and sweeping over a wide extent of 
country. Staremberg led the Germans and Dutch in 
the centre ; Atalaya the Catalans and Portuguese on 
the right; and Stanhope the English on the loft, which, 
os ncai’ost to the enemy, was the post of principal 
danger. 

Veudomo also was in motion. Accompanied by 
Philip ho had led his army in the first place from the 
bridge of Alinaraz to Talavcva. There they met 
deputies froin Madrid, annonuciug that the city ivas 
freed from the invaders and impatient for Ills Majesty’s 
return. The King and Duke accordingly pressed 
onward, and finding no enemy before tbcm entered 
the city amidst loud acclamations on the 3rd of 
December — the same day on which the Allies were 
commencing their retreat from Chinchon. 

But though the Allies marched fast, Vendome marched 
faster stiU. In his former campaigns he had often 
been accused of sloth and sluggishness. His late hours 
of rising — on some days indeed he would not rise at 
aU — his gluttonous indulgence at meals, and his gross 
addiction to the worst of vices, had cost his countrymen 
some severe disasters. Now on the contrary, roused 
by the occasion, and eager to vindicate his fame, he 
showed almost incredible diligence. "While the infantry 
straight from Talavcra marched over the Henares by 
the Guadalaxara bridge, Vendome, still in company 
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CHAP, with riiUip, coming from Madrid to another point on 
J™L. that river then m flood, plunged in and bwixiu across at 
1710. the head of the cavalry. From the Qppo.site Ixank they i 
still preaaed forward with the light troops, horse and 
foot, leaving the rest to follow; and thus they overtook 
the left wing of the Allies. 

That left wing under Stanhope consisted of eight 
battalions and as many squadrons 5 all of them English 
except only one battalion of Portuguese, and even that 
commanded by English officers. Thinned as were both 
battalions and squadrona by this toilsome campaign, the 
total numbers did not exceed 5,500 men. It had been 
agreed with Staremherg that he and Stanhope should . 
proceed in parallel lines. Stanhope was to march in 
four days from Ohinohon to Brihuega, and there halt to 
give his troops some rest and to hake for them some 
bread, while Staremherg did the like at Clfuontes, the 
two places being about flvo hours march from each 
other. Brihuega is a town, of great antiquity; the 
Roman Centobriga, built on the river Tajuna and with 
high uplands avoxmd it on every side hut one, For its , 
defence it had only a decaying Moorish wall.® 

In pursuance of this plan, Stanhope had entered 
Brihuega late at night on the 6 th of December. Next 
day he employed himself in coHeoting corn and in 
baking loaves. So adverse to him was the disposition 
in all Castille that neither at Brihuega nor through his 
four days’ march did he receive the slightest intimation 
of the enemy’s advance. It was therefore with surprise 
that, on the morning of the 8 th, he observed some of 
their horse on the brow of the neighbouring hills. His 

* Some BBoount of the affair at enough SiHora So m misma. The 
Brihuega, os also of MUord R'oter- volume was printed at Madrid in 
Imrg (Peterborough), and of El 1748, the author’s name Fray Jum 
(Stanhope), ie given Talammco, It was shown me hy 
in a history of the neighbouring town- my Mend. Mr. Ford, and is, I b^eve; 
lot of Orehe, called on the litlepage extremely tareV 
Budre y leal Villa and also strangely 
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surpri&e incrcabed wlien, cavly in tho aflornoon, there oitAU. 
ap]>oai'cd some infantry alho. “ Till, thnt time " ho . 
wrilcs “ nobody with me, nor I believe did. the Marahal, 1710. 
iinagino that they had any foot Avithin some days’ march 
of us. And our misfortune is owing to the incrcdihle 
diligence which their army made; for having, as we 
have since learnt, decamped from Talavera on the 
1st of December ^ey arrived before Brihuega the 8th, 
which is forty-five long leagues.” ® 

In face of a force so superior to his own, Stanhope 
could not attempt to march out of Brihuega and seek a 
junction with Staremberg. He despatched one of his 
aides-de-camp full speed to apprise the Mai’shal of his 
danger, gave a becoming answer to a summons of 
surrender which was sent him by Vendome, and pre- 
pared for a resolute dofenco iiutil sucewtr should arrive. 

All that night his nion wore most aciively emi>loyed in 
boi’vicading Ihc gates and making looplioloH formuskotry 
in tho houses. 

Before sunset there had alrendy come up 6,000 of the 
onomios’ cavalry and 3,000 of their foot. Vendome sent 
tho Marquis of Yaldccanas with one division to seize tho 
bridge over tho Tajuna, which was outside the town ; 
and he completed his investment of the latter. Towards 
midnight he was joined by several more bodies of his 
troops with twelve pieces of the battering train. These 
he at once disposed in due order, and at day-brealc of 
the 9th of December they began to play. Two breaches 
were soon made in the old Moorish wall, Through 
these the Spaniards poured in. But the English had 
cast up intronchments behind the breaches, as also 
barricades across tho streets, and they continued to 
defend themselves with the utmost intrepidity. Several 
times were the assailants driven back in disarray. 

After some hours of sharp conflict a short pause 
ensued. Bui at three in the afternoon, Vendome having 
» To Lord Duitmoulk fiom Valladolid, jraunory 2, 1711. 
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CIUP Belli ft Bt'emul suiuiuouh, wliieli wiis rejeetoil like tlio 
fori iier, gave ordorB for ti genernl n»t<ai il t , Bcsidi's pin png 
17 U>. fioUl-iHoecs from (lie IuIIh, wliieli were so elobo as to 
command moat of tho atiTOta, niitl besuU*H renowiug tlie 
onset in ilio two hvoiu'liea, lie bi>rung a mine under one 
of the gates. Some of liia men moi'eover fomul means 
to break paasagos through the wall into houses which 
adjoined it ; and there they cslablihlied themsolvea in 
force before they were perceived. The English however 
•with unabated tpirit still fought on. Still on every 
pouit they beat back their assailnnt!>. How many an 
anxious look must they meanwhile have cast to 'the 
apposite heights, on which they ox^iected every moment 
lo sec titareinberg and his army appear 1 llour after 
hour passed and no wgu of such succour came, Still 
worse WON Ihc riRuour now rife among lliemhulvcs, that 
their own amiuunition had begun to fail. 

Even then Iho resihlatieo of thoao sloiit noldievs did 
not ccaao, “ Even svilh bayonets so writes Stimliojio 
to Lord Dartmouth — “ (ho enemy were more than once 
driven out by some of our troops wlio had spout tliclr 
allot; nud when no otlujr remedy was left, tbo toivnwas 
preserved some time by putting fire to tlieliouses which 
they hod possessed, and where many of them were 
destroyed . . . ; and when things wore reduced to tho 
last extremity, that the enemy had a considerahle body 
of men in the town and "that in our whole garrison we 
had not five hundred men who had any ammunition left, 
I thought myself obliged in conscience to save so many 
brave men, who had done good service to tho Queen, and 
will I hope live to do so again. So about seven o'f the 
clock I beat the chamade, and obtained 'the capitulation 
of which I send your Lordship the copy.” 

In this capitulatiou the enemy had been ■willing to 
grant most honorable terms ; and on these terms then 
did Stanhope and his gallant little army become prisoners 
of Avar. Their defence of Brihuega had cost them 600 
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men in killed and wounded, avKUc tliat of llic SiAaniarda ciia’p. 
Avas acknowledged by tbernsolvea aa double, and may 
even bavo amounted to 1,600 avMcIi wau Stauhopo’fl 1710, 
computation. 

The delay of Staremborg on this occasion is not easy 
to explain or excuse. The aide-de-camp sent to him by 
Stanhope in the afternoon of the 8th must have reached 
him in the course of that night. Had Staremberg next 
morning set in movement the troops under his own im- 
mediate orders, he might have been in sight of Brihuega 
before noon. It is most probable that he forbore from 
marching until he could call in his right wing. It is 
certain at aU events that it was only on the forenoon of 
the lOth that his vanguard appeared. As he heard no 
sound of liring, and received no ansAver to his signals, 
ho rightly conoUuk'd ihat Situthopo luCtl already snvren- 
dored. Under (hoso civcmuHtaiioes he desived (o avoid 
a general engng(uuonl, but llio iinpetuosily of Veudmno 
forced it on. Staroniborg, (iuding that bo could not 
rosuwo hiH retreat mimolosted, drew off his troops to 
the neighbouring plain of Villa Viciosa, and disjjosed 
them to the host advantage, his left behind a stoop 
ravine, and his right with squadrons and hatfcalious 
interlaced. From the loss of Stanhope, the superiority of 
numbers was greatly against the Allies. They htid but 
thirteen thousand men to oppose to twenty, but on the 
other hand they held the stronger position, aaid they 
would encounter an enemy exhausted by many days’ 
long marches and by one day’s hard fight, 

Vendome however would not postpone the onset 
beyond that afternoon. By Ms adAuce Philip put him- 
self at the head of the Royal Guards, Spanish and 
Walloon, and Avith them rode fiercely up against the 
left Aving of the Allies. So bold was the charge, and so 
inspiriting the presence of the Sovereign, that he threw 
it into utter confusion. The Allies in this quarter lost 
their baggage, Avhich some of the Spaniards turned 
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OHAr. a«klo to plunder; and three of their bc'Mt chiofH, the 
Dutch (roncrala Bclcaatol and St. Amuut, luul the Balutiue 
1710. General Frankcuhcrg, WTO slain. But the vetonui blcill 
of StareTuherg retrieved the day. Bringing up some 
of hia heat troops hy a nioveinent in Hank, he mode a 
counter-charge upon the centre and left Avh»g of the 
enemy. There the Spauihh infantry, in great part weary 
and foot-sore, could offer no steady or sustained rcsist- 
nneo. On this pomt therefore he was eudbled to break 
their first and heat hack their second line. Veiidome 
and Philip at those tidings relinquished their success 
upon the right, and hastened hack to the endangered 
centre ; hnt there found the rout so general that they 
looked upon the whole battle os lost, and issued orders 
for retreat in the direction of Torrija, 

At this critical conjuncture one of Vondomo’s host 
officers, die Marquis do Valdocaitas, putting htinaclf at 
iiio head of the reserves and conibiuitig with ihoiii some 
of the "Walloon cavalry, succeeded in rallying his couuliy- 
nion and arrosLing Uio ]U’ogross of his foo. ‘"J'hus the 
conllict was rosumod, and waged with ohstinate valour 
until closed by ibo early coming of the winter night. 
Both chiefs — Staremberg as well as Veudome — ^Irad sig- 
nalised themselves by their courage and conduct, both 
at the close maintained a strong position, and both, it 
may be said, eqixally divided the honours of the day, 
The killed and wounded in each army amounted to 
nearly the same number — namely from three to four 
thousand; and while Staremberg might boast the capture 
of some coimon, Vendome might boast the capture of 
some standards. Therefore although the victory was 
claimed in the most confident terms hy both commanders, 
and although services of thanksgiving for it were 
offered up ablce in the churches of Madrid and in those 
of Barcelona, the battle was in truth undecided.* 

‘ Of this baltlo theie la a very fair to Lia Queen and published in the 
account in a lettoi mitten by Philip appendix to the Mdmoues de Bor- 
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But if even tho discomfitnre of VciKlomo had hcGii ctup. 
more complete, SLaveraherg was not in a condition to v— 
pvoftfc by it. During the night he spilccd his own and 1710, 
the Spanish cannon for want of means of transport, and 
before daybrenlc resumed liis retreat from CastiUc. On 
his way, though not pursued by Vendoine,ho was harassed 
in his hasty marches by frequent attars of irregular 
horse ; he sustained a further loss of several hundred 
men ; and finding that he could mate no stand in Ara- 
gon, fell back to Barcelona, He brought back to Charles 
an army reduced to 7,000 men — a grievous contrast 
to Ms numbers when the campaign began. Gloomy 
was the retrospect, but no less gloomy the view before 
him. He learnt that the Duke of Noailles had already 
invaded the province, and invested the important city of 
Gcrona, which Staremborg had no means of clTcctually 
relieving. Yondomo on the other hand, as though en- 
tirely victorious, luwl advanced to Jiavagoica, whore IMiiUp 
estahlishod his Court and was I’ojoinod by his Queen. 

The nows of BriMrega and of Villa vicioso, but the 
former more especially, dilRised of course groat joy at 
Madrid and through all the people of OastiUe, How 
welcome the thought that the English nuos dd IiUTBUO 
(sons of Luther), were now captives — ^tlie same English 
whom they had so recently beheld as conquerors 1 Nor 
did a holy legend fail to spring up in that congenial soil. 

It was alleged that the Allies at Toledo (who, by the 
way however, were mostly Portuguese) had there com- 
mitted divers acts of sacrilege and profanencss in the 
churches, wholly disregarding the authority of St. Leo- 
cadia, the patron Saint of that city. But St. Leocadia 
had soon avenged herself. She had compelled the in- 
truders to capitulate on the 9th of December — ^the very 
day held sacred to her worsMp in the Church’s calendar. 

Thus writes of it a zealous Spaniard, the Mstorian of 

■wick, Tol. ji. p. SOI, and aiiolhoi not lieig to Ohnrles in tko Oomploto 
quite 80 evou-haudod liom Starein- llieloiy of Euiopc, 17X0, p 617, 
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thuw tituea, the Morqulatk* Stiu I’lu'lijie, “ Ileri'tios may 
liin)(U, hut miutlmla tire nut lorffutti'u, uiul thiu'e is no 
HUcU tlilup; a* chance in the decrecH ut‘ I’fuvuk'nco." ® 

It might in like manner have boHeemed the sanctity 
cjf LeocaiUnhnd she alau inlUcled Buine penalty upon the 
French Marshal tor the hreiu-h of faith which ensued. 
The capitulation of Urihnegjv, as he signed it, stipulated 
that the otticers and meu who laid down their arms 
sltoidd not he aeiiarated from each other, hut bo conveyed 
to some towns nooi’ the coast, there to remain until they 
were exchanged. By ort ler of V oiidome, on the contrary, 
the officers were quartered at Valladolkl and other 
inland clticH, and the men dispersed in villages, and 
there exposed to vainous jujts of ilhtreatinent and iu« 
<lignlty, as to which the earnest ;*emoiisrrunee« of Stan* 
hope could obtain*' but a tardy ami partial retlrcaa. 

Before I leave tlio evonts of Uiis year in Sjmhi, I may 
observe that, strangely eheqnerotl ns tliey were with 
good and evil fortuiio, they appear to have strongly 
impi’essed the iiiuigination of the Spaniards, Tills is 
shown not uvorcly nor bu much by the legend of Boo* 
cailia already luontionod, but above all by the mulbitiulo 
of popular ballads and broadsides which tliis year pro- 
tlucod among tlioin, while scarce any, os I believe, nro 
to be fouml for a long penod either before or since. All 
those ballads arc on the Castillian side, and love to 
r'einind their rciKlera that the Allies were in great part 
heretics. Luther and the Devil m-e often brought into 
play. Staremberg is commonly mentioned by Ms Chris- 
tian name of Guido, as being no doubt more metrical ; 
Stanhope appears as Estauope; and Queen Anne as 
Dona Ana; and there ore frequent attempts at a jingle 
on those rhymes.® 


• OoiiwiUat'iwi flo lit Gu$n'a ds 
Jitpaha, torn. ii. p. 61. 

* TIoro U one enniplo! 

Qiihui nunliaa le/en piafanaf—^nA. 

(Inien mfitio nirhll/n ha ntlnf — Uonio. 
y tti> la It 311101 /it in/ify— SiiANOPB. 


Anotter of these oonoeits is in the 
Soneto it la enti-ado del SeUof ArM- 
dttqite en Machdd d lot itopae mt^ 
1 iliayet 4e Demonios. Hera the poln I, 
seems to be that ever; line is to con- 
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Tji Eufflancl tlio new PavliarntMit liaving mot aa sum- C'Iiap. 
inoncd on tlio 25tli of Novembei*, the Commons in llicir <— 
yc]y first act manifested flic oolour wliioli llu'y derived 
from tlie recent Eloctiona. They cliosc for Spcalcer 
without a contest William Bromley, one of the inenibors 
for the University of Oxford, and one of tbc foremost 
men in the High Tory ranks. On the 27th the Queen 
in person delivered the opening Speech. “ My Lords 
and Gentlemen,” she said “ I sh^ in the plainest words 
tell you my intentions. ... I am resolved to support 
and encourage the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished; to preserve the British Constitution according 
to the Union ; and to maintain the Indulgence by law 
allowed to scrnpnlous consciences. And that all these 
may bo transmitlcd to posterity, I sbjill omjdoy none 
but such as are heartily for the VrotCHlant Succession 
in the House of Hanover; the interest of wliioli Family 
no person can bo more Indy concerned for (ban i\iy- 
self.” To those ox]n’ 0 Hsious on Home policy there wore 
added some others on Foreign, declaring that to carry 
on the war in all its parts, but particidarly in Spain, 
with the utmost vigol^^, was the likeliest means, with. 

God’s blessing, to pj’ocure a safe and honourable peace 
for us and all our Allies. 

Those sentiments, held to indicate the policy of the 
new Prime Minister, appear to have given general satis - 


elude with the same syllable te. 
Thus: 

El SoHor Arehiduqae da repaii- 
A rei/mr se nos viene a nuetti a Cor- 
A sit lado bayendopor oonsor- I 
Jlerege Estanape, ton sit gen- | 

Etifra, gobw no, y manda diligen- 
Conagoa forma, ofrecapaaaapor- i6o. I 

But the most spirited perhaps of these 
numerous effusions is an imaginary 
Carta de EUamiiber d Eitaiwp, with 
Estanop’s reply — 

Dlgo as stla la eompaata 
Eal SaKor Carloi Teraatof 


JITaa la duri & Samsln Fanga 
Saimaglnado Ooviemo, 

Queiiaa hazar Sait alio 
Faiapaaaar eats mvieino 
Para tener convemencma 
Ea tin dbiapo de Luteta 9 

Several of these pieces are bound to- 
gether in a hook enlitled Fapelea 
varios, now at the British Museum ; 
and a volume with mauy others was 
purchased by me at the sale of Lord 
Stuart de Itothesay’s library in June, 
1866. 
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CHAT, faction. Tboro was only some tlomm' tluit tlxe word 
“ Imiulgenco ” liod been substitulod for the bettor 
1710. known word “ Toleration.” llnyal Aildrc-'ises in answer 
were voted withoixt oppoHition in both Houses; and 
Harley might indulge the prospect of a long and 
prosperous sway. 

On one point only did the Opposition that day at- 
tempt to raise its banner, and that but very feebly. 
Lord Scarborough in the House of Peers moved a vote 
of thaulss to Marlborough for his services in the last 
campaign. This was opposed by the Duke of Argyle, 
since in truth the last campaign liatl not been marked 
by any considerable exploit; but the Ministers had no 
desire to press the debate xipon that issue, and on a 
whisper from ohlc of them to the Duke of Devonshire 
the question was allowed to drop until the (lencral’a 
return. As Sfc. John wrofco next day to his friend 
Mr. Drummond *. “ Ono would unngiue that Scar- 
borough had boon birod by somebody tliat wishes Lord 
Marlboroxxgh ill to tako so unconcertod and so ridicu- 
lous a measure.” 

The Queen and her Ministers wore at this time the 
loss inclined to show the Duke any special sign of favor 
as being grievously harassed by the angry passions of 
the Duchess. To such lengths did she carry her resent- 
ment at this very juncture, that she declared her inten- 
tion to publish the Queen’s letters to herself written 
in the utmost unreserve during her many years of 
Court favor. Anne more than once desired that her 
“ scribbles,” as she termed them, should be returned to 
her, but the Duchess declined to comply with this 
surely not unfair request. St. John in the same letter 
to Mr, Drummond, which was just now quoted, observes 
that the now Ministers are very willing to act cordially 
with Marlborough “the great man,” hut only on certain 
conditions which St. John goes on to explain: “ If he 
comes home and disengages himself from the Whigs, 
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and if he puts a stop to the rage and fury of his citap, 
wife.” , ■ 

There was now another cause of difference. Three 1710. 
General officers serving with the army in Flanders, hy 
name Meredith, Honeywood, and Macaidney, carried 
their attachment to Marlborough so far that at a con- 
vivial entertainment, not satisfied with drinking his 
health, they drank also “ Damnation and confusion to 
the now Ministry and to those who had any hand in 
turning out the old.” ^ Such an insult could scarcely 
pass unpunished. On being apprised of it, the Secretary 
at War wrote to inform the three gentlemen that the 
Queen had no further occasion for their services. They 
were allowed as an act of grace to dispose of their com- 
missions; still however Marlborough, was deeply cha- 
grined. Nor was the Duke less displeased at another 
incidoufc of the saitio period. Uis especial favourite 
Goiioral Cadogan was recalled from the post of Kuvoy 
to tho States both at Brussels and at tie Hague; and 
in his stead was appointed another officer, tho Eaad of 
Orrery, whom the Duke did not love.® 

Marlborough himself having landed at Solebay, 
roacbed Loudon in the afternoon on the 28 th of De- 
cember. As he passed through the city ho was loudly 
cheered by the people. There were shouts : “ God bless 
the Duke of Marlborough ! No Popery I No wooden 
shoes ! ” — the last a frequent taunt in ■^at century against 
the SABOTS of the French. Fearing that the Queen 
might be offended at these outcries, Marlborough went 
in the first instance to Montague House, and waiting till 
the multitude had dispersed, proceeded in a common 
hackney coach, so as to shun observation, to wait upon 
Her Majesty at St. James’s. His reception was civil 

’ Tindal’s Hist. Yol, V. p. 387. We • “Against whom” says Ooxo in 
are also told of their “ oontemptuonB tho same passage “ he had paidioiilnx 
gestures against Harley.” (Ooxe’s ohjeolions." What these wore is not 
Marlhorough, vol. t. p. ^1.) stated. 
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OXI.VP. but cold. Tho Quean snid : “ I am duniroua yon aboxxld 
('ontiune to aorvo lua, and will aiiHxver for the eondnci, of 
1710. all my MiniaterB townrdB yoxi.” Bxit wbe added “1 nuiat 
rcquost yon would not BulFor any Vote of Thnnka to 
you to be moved in Parliament tliia year, bocanao my 
Ministers will certainly oppose it.” The Dnke inade 
no rejoinder to this last request, but said in reply to 
the former : “ I shall always be ready to serve your 
iilajcaty, if what has recently passed should not incapa- 
citate mo.” He added that he was neither covetous nor 
ambitions, which the Queen afterwards repeated, with a 
bitter comment of her own, to St. John. 

On the following days, die General received visits of 
compliment from all the Ministcra except Harley, who 
sent him a mcsfiage to desire that their first meeting 
might occur as if by accklont at tho Council or tbe 
Court. It seems that Marlborough had eomo back to 
England in almost tbe very frame of mind Ibat St. 
Jobn bad desired. St. John gave an account of bis 
visit to Swift almost immediately after it took jdnec. 
“The Duke” ho said was Inmenliug his former wrong 
stops in joining with the Whigs.® This may he deemed 
not far from an overture to rejoin his old friends 
tho Tories, To Dartmouth he talked in nearly the 
same strain. “ I hope ” he said “ you will do me good 
offices with the Queen. I know she has an entire con- 
fidence in you and I am suicerely glad of it.” Words 
surely of no slight significance as coming from the 
father-in-law of Sunderland whom Dartmouth had dis- 
placed. But further still, and yet more surprising, Marl- 
borough went on to complain of the conduct of hip 
“ She has acted strangely” he said “hut there is no 
help for that; and a man must hear with a good deal to 
be quiet at home.” * 

1711. Peace in Europe may he purchased too dearly — such 

® Journal to Stella, Deo 81, 1710 

> Note l)y Lord Daitmoutli to Bmnet’s Iliatoiy, vol vi p 83. 
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was at the time the very just feeling of Mnrlhorough 
and his fviends. Perhaps the some remnrlc might he 
applied to “quiet at home.” But even in the more 
difficult domestic sphere Marlborough in some degree 
prevailed.* Within the first days of the new year he had 
wrought so far with the Duchess as to bring a concilia- 
tory message from her also. “ Lady Marlborough ofifers, 
if tiiey will let her keep her employments, never to come 
into the Queen’s presence.’’* 

Here then was perhaps an opening. Here then it 
might be possible in a cordial spirit to welcome Marl- 
borough as an old friend bock again into the Tory ranks. 
Such a course was commended to the Ministers both 
by policy and patriotism — ^by policy as detaching from 
tho ojiposite party its pillar and mainstay — by patriot- 
ism as enabling them to leave at the Head of the army, 
not in half-hearted ndhoronco but in full and thorough 
concert of measures, tho man who hoyoiid all possible 
comparison could command that army best. It would 
have bound him to exert according to their wishes his 
great influence with the Continental Powers and brought 
the Allies more readily to moderate terms of petfce. The 
Queen was indeed much incensed* and with good reason 
against the Duchess. But Her Majesty might have 
been prevailed upon to leave the Duchess in possession 
of her Court-places, or of one or two of them, provided 
Her Grace would undertake never again by right of 
office to intrude herself into Her Majesty’s presence. 
Much, very much, might depend upon this feminine 
question, since the Duke had aimonnced his positive 
determination of resigning if the Duchess were dis- 
missed. 

A reconciliation with Marlborough — if sought by 
Tiimaftlf — ^was therefore I conceive both the interest and 
the duty of the Ministers. It was just what the Tories 
should have wished for — ^it waa just what the Whigs ap- 
» Journnl to Stella, January 12, 1711. 
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CHAP, prclicnded. Sxioh, as wo may gailicr fvmu lua private 
Diivry, was Swift’s opinioii, “ I thiiilc " ]ie adds “ oiir 
3711. fi’iouds press a little loo luird on the Duke of Marl- 
borougl).." To that oinniou it is prol)ablo that St. 
John also inclined. Uut ITnrloy could not resist the 
pleasure of humbling the great chief who had humbled 
him; and the Ministers as a body were hurried onward 
by the mean spite of their chief. It was resolved to 
keep no measures with the Duke, and to proceed to gx» 
tremities with the Duchess. 

The scene in Parliament may be first considered. Lord 
Peterborough had now been appointed to a secret mission 
at the Court of Vienna, the object being partly to satisfy 
that restless spirit, and partly to promote a hott'cr under- 
standing between the Emperor and the Didce of Savoy ; 
and ho was on tKe very point of setting out, his servants 
indeed already at Greenwich ready to embark. But in 
tbo first days of January, the Queen having sont a 
Message to tbo ITouso of Peers relative to the ill nows 
from S])ain, their Lordships resolved to mvosllgato the 
former miscarriages in that country resulting in the 
battle of Almanza. For this inquiry the presence of 
Peterborough was desired, and the Queen was addressed 
that ho might he directed to jiostpone his journey. 
Galway had already come hack from Portugal, There 
ensued a long train of recrimination between the two 
Earls, and throe sharp debates in which many other 
Peers took part. Marlborough did his host for Galway. 
“ It is somewhat strange ” he said “ that Generals who 
have acted to the best of their understandings, and 
lost their limbs in the service, should be examined like 
offenders about insignificant things.” But not the 
least regard was shown to the Duke’s opinion. Finally, 
as desired by the Government, there was a Vote of 
Thanks to Lord Peterborough for his “great and 
eminent services ; ” and there was a Vote of Censure 
on Lord Galway for having given the right lo the 
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Portuguese out of Ihoir own country. There was also 
aivother Vote of Censure on the lato Ministers for 
having, as was allogocl, conti'ibnted to the disappoint- 
ment at Toulon by ui-gmg at the same time on offensivo 
war in Spain. In this last Censure Mai’lborough him- 
self was plainly involved, and he was one of the Peers 
who signed a Protest against it. 

Still more mortifying to him was the scene at Court. 
The Queen had given a peremptory order for the Duchess 
of Marlborough to send back her Gold Key in token of 
her resignation of her offices. The Duehess endea- 
voured through several chaimels to soften the Royal 
displeasure but in vain. At last, on the 17th of January, 
the Duke obtained an audience for that object. He 
began by presenting a letter from his consort couched 
in terms of great humility. Anne after reading it said 
only “ 1 cannot charige my resolution.” Marlborough 
then addroHsod I for Mjijcsty iu the most moving terms, 
entreating that the Duchess might still bo left in pos- 
session of her offices, or that at the very least a longer 
interval of time should bo allowed her. He threw him- 
self down upon his knees and continued with passionate 
eagerness to urge his pleas for place. The Queen an- 
swered as before, that she would have the Gold Key 
and that within two days. 

Findmg the Queen inexorable, Marlborough rose from 
his knees and resuming his composure adverted to an- 
other matter which he said was very painful to him — 
the dismissal of the three officers in Flanders. But the 
Queen broke off the conversation abruptly by exclaim- 
ing, “ I will talk of no other business till I have the 
Key." The Duke would yet have lingered, but the 
audience hod already lasted an hour ; and so with a 
heavy heart ho took his leave. 

With a heart still heavier perhaps, he next appeared 
before his consort, and told her that the Queen expected 
the Gold Key, The Duchess with great passion took 
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oiiA?. the Key ft’oei lier eUle, and throw it. into the inuldle 
■33^ of the room, bid(Vu\g him take it ii)) and carry it to 
1711. whom he pleased.® That very cvcniiif? then Marh 
borough returned to the palace to deliver the Key into 
the Queen’s own hands. Nothing further of any mo- 
ment then passed between them. The Duchesa how« 
ever was not withheld by her own vehomeut anger 
from taking a step whidi I have elsewhere and by 
anticipation related. She sent in to the Queen an 
account of the sums which she would have received 
during the last nine years had she at their outset 
accepted Her Majesty’s offer of an additional pension 
from the Privy Purse. The Queen with great genei 
roflity — far greater iiorhaps than the occasion required — 
directed the whvlo of thia money to be paid her. 

Of tho throe great olliccs hold by the Duchess of 
Marlbovotigh, two — as Mistress of the Robes and (Iroom 
of tho Stole — Avoro conrorrctl on Jlor Grace of Somerset, 
while Mrs. Maslmm received tho Privy Purse. Shortly 
afterwards tlio Duchess had also to rolhupiish for tho 
use of her successors her a|mrtineAifcs at St. James’s 
Palace. She could ouly cousole herself by giving 
orders to tear down and carry aAvay tho brass locks 
from tbe doors and the marble ehimuey-picccs from tho 
walls. It is gratifying to find that Marlborough die- 
approved this spoliation, and wrote from the Continent 
to forbid its progress. As it was it hod well nigh ex- 
hausted the patience of the Queen, who threatened to 
atop the monthly payments for the works at Blenheim. 
“ I will build no houso for tbe Duke of Marlborough ” 
she said “ when the Dudicss has pulled mine to pieces.” 

It was free to tho Duke upon tho Duchess’s dismissal 
from office to carry out ihe determination which ho had 

• AH tho rest of tho transaction is thoiity of Lord Dartmouth, who biul 
doitved 'from the DuoUosb'b own nni'- it from "one very intimate in the 
rofciveB in Ooxe's Life (vol. y, p, family ” (note on Burnet’s Iliatovy, 
410-7), But this lost point of her vol. vi. p. 82). 
violent demeanor rests on the au- 
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expressed in that event and to throw np his command. 
Meanwhile however ho had received several letters froju 
his friends abroad, and above all from Ileinsius and 
Eugene, strongly deprecating his retirement as likely 
at that jimcture to dissolve the Grand Alliance and 
ruin the common cause. Godolphin and others of his 
fnends in England concurred in those representations. 
It is certain that for the great General of the age to 
continue at the head of the army in spite of many mor- 
tifications was a course to bo fully justified by love of 
country and devotion to the public service. It is certain 
also that to relinquish a post of vast power and no less 
vast emoluments is a course that seems very far less 
inviting when no longer viewed as contmgent or un- 
certain but as close at hand and immediately impending. 
Under the influence of these motives, or of some of them, 
Marlborough signified to the Ministors that he was 
willing to retract his resolution and to servo in the next 
campaign, In answer ho was nssuved tliab ho should 
be well su])portod and his army bo well supplied. But 
no wonder that ho was impatient to quit iJbo scone of 
liis mortifications. So early as the 18th of February 
we find him set out from London for the Hague, 

The Ministers were not solely intent on the prosecu- 
tion of the war. They had also on foot an overtrue of 
their own for peace. There seems no good reason why 
such on overture might not be made openly and frankly 
and in concert at least with Holland. It would be time 
enough to separate from our Allies if during the nego- 
tiations their demands should be found excessive or 
unjust. But a dark and tortuous course was at all 
times the most consonant to the character of Harley. 
For his instrument on this occasion he selected a priest 
named Gaultier, who had been Chaplain to Marshal 
TaUard during his embassy to England. Since then 
he had continued to reside in London, from whence he 
was able to send at intervals secret intelligence to the 
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Court of France. There also ho became well known to 
the Countess of Jersey, herself a lloninn Catholic, and 
to her hushond, who was in secret a worm friend of the 
Pretender. The interest of that person was almost as dear 
both to Gaultier and to Torcy as that of Louis the Four- 
teenth, or in truth it was the same. For the greater secu- 
rity of tlieir intelligence they had agreed, besides other 
cant names for the English Ministers, to designate in their 
letters the young Prince as Montgoulin and Queen Anne 
as Madame Protose. They also, as was usual with the 
Jacobite intriguei’S down to a much later time, frequently 
adopted as a blind the language of trade. 

Here ore some extracts from this most secret corre- 
spondence in. the autumn of 1710; “Are you aware” 
writes Gaultier to Torcy “ that Madame Protose has a 
very tender feeling for M. do Montgoulin, and looks 
upon him as though her own child? Mr. Holland ( ISarl 
of Jersey) assures mo that all the changes she is now 
cITecting are made pai’tly for the love of him; and that 
Messieurs Movand ( Duke of Shrewsbury), Vivant (Duke 
of Buckingham), and Vanderborg (Mr. Ilarloy) are work- 
ing for him only, with the view of restoring what was 
formerly taken from him, and making good the waves 
which had been confiscated.” 

And again, three days later ; “ I must refer to what I 
have already had the honour of communicating to you 
in regard to M. de Montgoulin. Our now merchants 
have a very great consideration for him ; and it seems to 
me that if he had the same way of thinking as they have, 
there would be no difficulty of giving him back what 
belongs to him, that is, after the decease of Protose,” It 
is easy to perceive what in this place Gaultier desires to 
indicate by “ the same way of thinking.” He refers to 
the Roman Catholic religion held by the young Prince, 
which was held, and justly, as the main obstacle in the 
way of another Restoration. 
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A few weeks later Gaultier has still more explicit 
tidings to announce: “Two days back M. Rolland 
(Karl of Jersey) gave me of bimself occasion to speak to 
him, openly respecting M. de Montgoulin. I found him 
most fully disposed to do that person service ; and he 
told me that he had already begun, with two or three of 
his pax'tners, to frame a plan that cannot fail of success to 
prosper the affairs of the aforesaid Montgoulin. As soon 
as this plan is perfected it will be placed in my hands, 
but meanwhile it is desired to learn what amount of 
confidence you have in me, and how far you wish my 
friend and myself to discuss this question together. W e 
agreed that I should write to you about this to-day, and 
that you would let him know your sentiments upon it 
by the same channel as before,” ^ ^ 

It is painful to trace in this correspondence how 
party spirit may prevail over love of country. We find 
the Earl of Jersey, 1‘ecr of the Kealm and sworn Coun- 
sellor of the Queen, sending advice to tlie Ministers of a 
Sovereign with whom Her Majesty was at war, and 
pointing out by what means the successes of her Generals 
might be most effectually arrested. We find him, as his 
conversation is reported by Gaultier, lamenting the recent 
victory of Almenara as likely to impede the conclusion 
of a peace upon the basis that Philip should continue 
to hold the throne of Spain: “Surely” added Jersey 
“it would be good policy in you to press the Archduke 
closely and without loss of time, and to confine him 
if possible within the walls of Barcelona. And then, 
why not attempt to detach the Duke of Savoy from 
the Grand Alliance, considering his causes of complaint 
against the Court of Vienna? ” ® 

Such being the terms of confidential intercourse on 
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* Lellera from London (originals in Fionot) of OotoTjor 3 and 7, and 
December 28, 1710, tdl New Style. (Arohiyes des Affaires Etrangferes.) 

* Letter dated Soptoml)or 6, 1710, N. S. 
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which Gaultier stood with .lersry, it ia no wonder that ' 
the Earl alioiild recommend him na a man of trust to 
llai'ley. llo wan now direcli'd to to Vtiria on a aocrot 
luiaaiou, tliou};li for gmitor sociii'Uy with only verbal in» 
struct iona delivered to him by Loril Jersey. IIo was to 
state in conl’uieneo tt» the French JMinistors die desire 
of the Eiif^liah for peace, and (ho su^fjeatiou that Louis 
might himself propose to renew the negotiation in 
Holland. 

In puranancG of theso instruetions, Gaultier landed 
at Niouport on the 15tli of Januoiy, and under the 
name of Delorme made hia way to Versailles. There 
he had an interview with M. tic Torcy, whom he 
greatly aurpi'iscd by the amUlen prospect of a peace — 

“ a lliing,” says JTorcy in Ins Memoirs, “ moat neces- 
sary to UB, anti most oiixioualy wislictl for, hut of nduch 
at that time wo had not die ainnlloat oxpoctadon.”— 

“ Asking UB,” ho adds, “ whollior wo wiahod for pcaoo 
was like asking n eick man whether ho wishes to ro* 
cover.” Gaidtior added that, ao far from seeking to 
entangle the French Minister hy any ■written declara- 
tions, ho dosirod on his return to England to toko ■with 
him no credential beyond a short note of complunent.® 

It is not hard to imagine how highly pleased with 
those overturoB wore both Torcy and his Royal Master. 
But they were far too politic to show their joy in nn- 
measnred terms. It was resolved, on ftill d^beration, 
to make answer ■that the King was justly offended at 
the inveterate spirit sho^wn by the Dutch in the late 
negotiation, and that it would not be consistent with his 
dimity to renew it hy again applying to them. The 
l^g however would most cheerfully accept the medi- 
ation of England, He would lay before tibih !l^M[^l!lsh 

• <<Donnez-moi, dit-il, une lettre 1)onne lettre seule 

pour Milord Jersey; dorivez-lui aim- sera tnon paseraiU^ et mon pouyoir.” 
plement quo tous ayez bleu aise (M^oires d0 (n>loy, vol, iii. p. 21.) 
d’appreu^o de moi qu’il 0t4t en 
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Ministors the concessions ho was willing to make, and 
leave it to them, whenever they thought fit to impart 
his offers to the Dutch. 

With this answer as verbally ^ven Gaultier took his 
depai’turc. After an interval he reappeared at V ersailles, 
bringing with him. the assent of Harley and his col- 
leagues to the mode of negotiation proposed, but desiring 
the utmost secrecy to be observed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CHAP. While thus a peace was mj'sterioiisly pvcpaving, the 
House of Ooinmons showed gi'cat readiuoss in voting the 
1711. large Supplies Avhich were required for the war, and 
which amounted this year to no less than G,O0O,OO0Z. 
To assist in obtaining this sum there were two Bills 
passed to I’aiso 3,500,000^. by two Lotteries, to be 
paid bock in thirty-two years; and for a fund to answer 
this, Duties wcrcliw.d on hops, candles, cards and dice, and 
on the posbige of lotters. There was also i)ropoHcd a 
Duty on loatliov, but ngniust (his on a division n major- 
ity of Meinbors declared. Still the Tilinisters did not 
give U]) their point. Tlioy brought forward a motion 
for tho same amount of Duty upon skins and tanned 
liidcs, and this was agreed to by the Honso, although in 
fact still leather olliei’wiso expressed. So much may 
depend on a name 1 ^ 

There was another scheme of tho High Tories, now 
formiag tho majority, by which they hoped both to fill 
the Exchequer and to distress the ^^igs. This was a 
fiirther resumption of King William’s grants, appointing 
in tho first instance a Commissioii of Inquiry. A Bill 
for that object passed through its stages in the Commons, 
but was finally rejected by the Lords. 

A different subject which at this time engaged the 
attention of both the Houses related to the Pdatincs. 
These poor emigrants, chiefly Lutherans, had during tho 
last two years come over from the Continent in con- 
siderable numbers. The Queen had afforded them her 
bounty; and the Whig Ministers had generously striven 
“ Pail Hist. Tol, Ti p. 009. 
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to establish them to their ndvautage; about eight hun- 
dred familios being sent to Ireland and many more to 
the North Amoi’ican plantations, whilo others were sup- 
plied with funds at home. But those charities being 
bestowed at a season of distress, when bread had greatly 
risen in price, excited much displeasure omong the lower 
ranks m England. There was a cry that we supported 
strangers while our own people were starying. There 
was also a cry firom other persons higher in station 
though scarcely so in sense, that this was only pant of a 
subtle design against the Church of England, the true 
object of the immigration being to increase the numbers 
and the strength of the Protestant dissenters. So strong 
wore these feelings that Bishop Burnet does not hesitate 
to ascribe to them a considerable shore in the ferment 
that rose upoxr Sttchcvoroirs li'ial. * 

The frioiidh oJ’ Uvo Church or they called themselves, 
having now the nhcondcncy in Iho IIoxiso of Commons, 
wore not slow in rc-cohoing tlic Anti-emigrant cry. 
After some inquiry before a Select Oommittoo they 
passed two vehement Resolutions. First “that tho 
inviting and bringing over the poor Palatines of edl 
religions at the public expense was an extravagant and 
unreasonable charge to iiie kingdom, and a scandalous 
misapplication of the pnbho money, tending to the in- 
crease and oppression of the poor of this kingdom, and 
of dangerous consequence to the Constitution in Church 
and State.” And secondly, “ that whoever advised the 
bringing over the poor Palatines into this kingdom was 
an enemy to the Queen and kingdom.” It was desired 
to apply this last Resolution, in a specific manner, to the 
Earl of Sunderland, there being produced a letter on the 
subject addressed by him as Secretary of State to the 
Board of Trade. On further reflection however that 
intention was at last let fall. But the House eagerly 
carried through a Bill to r^eol the Act for the generd 
naturalization of all Protestants, which had passed two 
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CHAT, years before. Far different was tlie fccliii}? of the Lords. 

- "Wben the liiU came np to tlieir IIouhc it wns rojpcied, 
1?11, even ab ita first roaduif?, 'to tbc f^ruut joy of all the 
foreign Protestants. 

While thna the two nonaoa were engaged in pnblic 
business, the life of the Prune Minister was exposed to 
sudden danger. There was a certain French eiuigraiit 
who called himself the Marquis do Guiscard, and who 
had several times been consulted by Marlborough and 
Godolphin on their projects of descent in Languedoc 
and Picardy, Findmg his counsels neglected, and his 
pension reduced by Ilarloy, ho was provoked to a 
signal act of treachery. He wrote some secret letters 
to Paris, oiforhig to make his peace and disclosing what* 
ever ho knew. But tlieso letters being by good fortiuio 
intorcciJtod, a Warrant for High Treason was issuotl 
against him by Soovolary St, John; and on the 81 h of 
March ho was approhonded in St. James’s Park, Being 
convoyed to the Cockpit and hopeless of a ])avdon, ho 
indulged only the hope of revenge, and observing in the 
room where he waited a ]ienknife on a standish, ho 
contrived to take it up and sccroto it iinpcrcoivocl by the 
messengers who watched him. Being next brought 
before Lords of the Council, ho was shown his letters 
from Paris and convicted by his own hand-writing. 
Then wholly desperate, ho desired, it was thought, to kUl 
the Secretary of State who had signed the Wan*ant and 
produced the letters, but as St. John sat out of his reach, 
he suddenly stooped down over Harley, and with a cry 
j’bn veux dono a xoi, drew out the penimfe and stabbed 
him in the breast. The slender bMa broke in the g^h 
about half an inch from the handle, which Guiscard hot 
perceiving redoubled the blow. When St. John saw 
the Prime Minister fall to the floor he cried out “ The 
villain has killed Mr. Harley,” and drawing his sword, 
as did also the Duke of Newcastle and some move, 
they dealt Guiscard several wounds. Other Lords of the 
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Council witK greater pnuleuce scciired themselves with ohap. 
chairs -froui the rage of the asRassin ; and others more . 
prudent still ran out of the room to call for help. Mes- i?n. 
sengors and door-keepers rushed in pell-mell, and one 
of the former, Wilcox by name, a very strong man, 
secured Cuiscard at last by grappling with him and 
bringing him to the ground, Guiscard sustainmg in his 
fall a heavy braise in the back. 

Harley, it is acknowledged, showed great firmness and 
magnanimity. As St. John wrote at the time, “ I who 
have always admired him never did it so much. The 
suddenness of the blow, the sharpness of the wound, the 
confusion which followed, could neither change his 
countenance nor alter his voice.” When the surgeon 
came to dress his wound he calmly desired to he told 
if it wove mortal, that he might haN/h time to settle his 
fumlly affairs. And when ailcr the cxamiuaUou the 
surgeon ussurod him that the wound was notdangorous, 
ho was just ns little elated beyond his fonucr composiu’o.* 

Guiscard meanwhile was convoyed a close prisoner to 
Nowgato, whore at first he stillenly roftxsed a surgeon’s 
aid. Ho was twice examined by a Committee of the 
Privy Council but made no disclosures, and in all 
probability had xronc to make. On the 17th he died 
of his wounds, or rather of his bruise, which had turned 
to a gangrene. 

The wound of Harley, though slight in itself, brought 
on a fever which confined him for some time to his 
chamber. Indeed, as his eneraies alleged, he took care 
for the sake of popular effect to remain in the surgeon’s 
hands as long as possible. But, as it seems to me, no 
Rxxch artifice was needed. Even the first tidings of the 
outrage called forth the strongest expressions of sym- 
pathy. The two Houses combined in a joint Address 
to the Queen stating their concern at this “ barbarous 

’ Bolingbrolce’a Correspondence, toI. i. p. 63. Complete Ilistory of Europe, 

1711, p. 126. 
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and yillanous attempt;’* inaistingbn tho ftujt that Gius- 
card was “ a French Papist;” and in conclusion urging 
Her Majesty “ to give such directions as in your gi-eat 
wisdom shall seem most proper for cnusing Papists to 
be removed from the cities of London and Westminster.” 
Accordingly the Queen did issue a Proclamation “strictly 
to put in execution the laws against I’apista.” The 
two Houses on their part proceeded to pass a Bill 
making an attempt on the life of a Privy Councillor in 
the execution of his office to he felony without benefit 
of Clergy. 

Harley as a party chief was beyond all doubt a gainer • 
by his wound. Many of his followers, since he became 
Prime Minister, had begun to see or to suspect his real 
unfitness for the chief part in afiairs — how dubious he 
was in his views and how dilatory in his conduct. Some 
abeady looked to the rising genius of St. John; many 
more relied on the veteran merit of the Queen’s uncle 
the Earl of Rochester. At this period the most thorough- 
going of tho Tories in the House of Commons were 
wont to meet in what was termed tiro October Club, and 
there the Earl of Rochester had become a favourite 
toast. But all this was changed by the penknife of 
Guiscard. Once again was Harley proclaimed on all 
sides as the hero, nay ihe martyr, of his cause. Once 
again did the Tories not only applaud his actual eleva- 
tion, but aspbe for him to those higher honop^S^tfelil 
had come in view. Meanwhile, as the paiTty 
ascendant, they were steadily pursuing their favourite 
aim of adding strength to both the landed interest and 
the Established Church. As regards the former there 
was carried through the two Houses, even before the 
attack on Harley, a Bill making a qualification in land 
essential to a seat in Parliament; 300J. a year for a 
Burgess and 600Z. for a Knight of the Shire. Scotland 
was excepted, on the ground that the estates were much 
smaller in that country. “ The design of this Bill ” says 
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Bishop Burnet “ was to oxchule couvliers, military men, oitap, 
aucl merchants, from sil Un^ in the Ilonso of Commons, in ■ 
hopes that this heixig settled the land interest would be 1711. 
the prevailing consideration in all their consultations.” 

But whatever the value of the object it has not been at 
all promoted by the Act. Nominal and fictitious qua- 
lifications were constantly granted, so that men engaged 
in trade, or otherwise unconnected with land, have at all 
times found an easy entrance to the House. Yet in 
spite of its hollow security this law has continued on 
the Statute Book for nearly a century and a half, not 
having been repealed till 1858.® 

As regards the Established Religion, the want of new 
churches in the growing suburbs of London had for 
some time past engaged the thoughts of Convocation. 

All Address upon the subject from ils»Uppor House was 
preseuLod 1o the Quocn by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; while Dr. Attorbury, ns Broloculor of the Lower 
House, waited with a siiuilnr petition on the S))eaker. 

The result was n Message from the Queen to the House 
of Commons, which was brought down by Secretary St. 

John, and which warmly recommended the promotion of 
“ so good and pious a work.” The Commons showed 
equal zeal. As they declared in their reply: “Neither 
the long expensive war in whidi we are engaged, nor 
the pressure of heavy debts under which we labour, 
shall hinder ns from granting to Your Majesty whatever 
is necessary to accomplish so excellent a design.” Re- 
solutions were passed accordingly for building fi.fty new 
churches within the Bills of Mortality, computing 4,750 
souls to each church; and for the expenses, assigning that 
part of the Duty on Coals which had defrayed the recon- 
struction of St. Paul’s. 

St..John on the 20th of April brought down another 
Message from the Queen, referring to an event of grave 
concern which had just been annoimccd from Germany. 

> Compare the Acts 0 Anne c. 5 and 21 & 22 Viet, c, 26. 
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oiiAP, Tho RmpPTor JnsQpliwas not yet tlxivty-three years of age. 

lie ]iii(l a alrong coustltulioii, aiul might expect a long 
1711. Ulo. But ho was struck down by a malady so freqxxoutly 
fatal in tliat age, the small pox, u-hicli in ibis mmo month 
carried olF the Dauphiu, oul)' son of Louis the Vom*' 
Iceutli. JoHe])li. expired at Vienna on the i7tU of April 
New Style, leaving no male issue behind him. Thus 
his next heir was his brother, acknowledged by the 
Allies as King Charles the Third. It was obvious what 
now complications might arise from this untoward event. 
The balance of power and (he liberties of Europe, en- 
dangered by the reign of tho Bourbons at Madrid, might 
be no less in peril if the monarchy of Charles tho Fifth 
were revived, and tho Crown of tlio Empire once again 
united with the Crown of Spain, 

Tho hnmodialG object however was not to guard 
against this future ooutingcucy, but rather to cement the 
Grand Alliance and combine to one cud tho High AUica. 
“ Tier Majesty ” — so said the Qiiocu in her MosBOgo to 
tho Commons— “is dosiroxis to lot you know that im- 
modiaioly on the fivKt news of the Empoi’or's sickness 
she came to a resolution to sji]>port the interest of the 
House of Austria in this conjuncture, and to use her 
utmost endeavours to get tho Kuig of Spain made Em- 
peror, in which tho States General have likewise con- 
curred with Her Majesty.” The Queen further ex- 
pressed her hope that she might be able to bring this 
war to a happy conclusion by a safe and honourable 
peace. And St. John adds in a private letter written the 
same day — “ We persuade ourselves here that there is 
no doubt to be made of King Charles's being elected 
Emperor; but tho satisfying the Duke of Savoy on his 
pretensions to Spain seems to be the knot of the whole 
affair.” 

On the 26fch Harley reappeared in the House of Com- 
mons for the first time since his illness. Then by pre- 
vious direction of the House the Speaker addressed him 
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in a speech of florid compliment and congratulation, and chap. 
Ilarlcy made a suitable reply. On the Ind of May fol- . 
lowing he brought forward his scheme of finance. He 1711, 
proposed to satisfy all the outstanding Debts and Defi- 
ciencies, which amounted in the Navy alone to upwards 
of five millions, and on the whole to nearly ten millions 
sterhng, by allowing the proprietors of these Debts and 
Deficiencies a yearly interest of six per cent, redeemable 
by Parhament, and incorporating them to carry on the 
trade to the South Seas. This project was far more 
specious than solid, as ere long was proved by the 
event ; nevertheless at the time it was received with 
great applause. And the charges then beginning to be 
raised against the late administration, for irregularity 
and mismanagement in the public accounts, served even 
while the inquiiy upon them was perilling to swell the 
triumph of itarley. 

Hy another favour of Fortune to this most successful 
Minister, it so chanced that, on tlio very day when he 
brought forward his scheme of finance, there died sud- 
denly his principal rival in his party’s favor, Lam-ence 
Hyde Earl of Rochester. The elevation of Harley had 
been even previously resolved upon; it was now but 
little delayed. On the 24th of the month came forth 
the Patent which made him Earl of Oxford. It was 
the revival of an ancient and illustrious title, borne by 
twenty Earls in succession of the race of DeVere.* The 
last having died but nine years before, it was deemed 
probable ihat from so long a lineage a remote descen- 
dant might yet appear and be able to establish his claim. 

To provide for such a contingency, a second title, also 
emment in former ages, was conferred on Harley; and 
his title ran Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer. 

But this was not all. On the 29th of May — selected 

* A very inteiesting aketcli of this (nki vol, ii. p. 810). The Eatl- 
the uohleat of the English nohle dom, oiested in 1137, hecame exiinot 
families is given hy Lord Macaulay is 1702, 
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CHAP. OS the atinivoraaiy of Khiff ChaTloa’H Rcatoraliou 
^ . — Oxford was raiacd to tho further (Uguvty of Loi'd 

1711. Xrcaatu’er. Ho went in due funii to take t-ho oaths, first 
in tho Court of Cliaucory awl then in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, on wluch occasion ho was addreased by Lord 
Keeper Hoi’court in a true Lord Chaniborlahx style; 
“My Lord Oxford, the Queen, who docs everything 
with the greatest wisdom, has given a proof of it iu 
the honours she has lately conferred on you, which are 
exactly suited to your deserts and qxialifications.’* To 
a bystander it might well seem wonderful what a 
train of accidents — some’ of them at first sight most un- 
promising — ^had led to this vast lise of a very common- 
place politician. As Swift puts its “ This man has 
grown by porsecutionB, turnings out, and slabbing. 
Wiat waiting aiM crowding aud bowing will there be 
at his Levee I ” ® 

Besides the Earl of Rochostor there died at this time 
another of tho Ministers, tho Duke of Nowcaatlo, tVom a 
fall of his horse at 'Welbock, Tho Duke of Buckingham 
succeeded Rochester as Lord Bromdout, and the J'larl of 
Jersey was designed in Nowcastlo’s i>laco to hold the 
Privy Seal. But Jersey expired iu a fit of apoplexy on 
the very day for which the appointment had been fixed, 
“ I never remember ” says Swift “ so many persons of 
quality to have died in so short a time." 

Under the circumstances of this sudden mortality the 
Privy Seal thus left vacant was conferred on Dr. John 
Robinson, Bishop of Bristol. It was the last time iu 
our annals that a Bishop has been called upon to fill a 
political office. Even in the reign of Queen Anne this 
nomination is said to have excited great surprise; and 
it was regarded as a proof how thoroughly the Church 
had acquired the ascendant. 

There were other appointments also. The Duke of 
Argyle, at this time closely banded with tho Tories, had 
* Journal to Stella, May S2, 17X1. 
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been, earlier in tbe year, sent as General and Ambassador chap. 
to Spain instead of Stanhope, who was still detained a 
prisoner. Lord Raby, lately Minister at Berlin, was 
chosen to succeed Lord Townshend at tbe Hague, and 
was moreover promoted to the rank of Earl of Strafford. 
Another Earldom was granted to Lord Dartmouth. 

Earl Poulett, the nominal chief of the Treasury while 
yet in commission, was made Lord Steward in the place 
of Buckingham. Meanwhile the Session had been pro- 
tracted to the unusual period of the 12th of June, the 
chief employment of the House of Commons being to 
discover grounds of charge against the late Lord Trea- 
surer. Auditor Harley, a brother of the new one, took 
the Chair of a second Committee upon the public ac- 
counts, which pursued its inquiries in a spirit of party 
rancour, and with a view to represent irregularities 
of form as flagrant depredations or abuses of trust. 

It summed up its accusations by reporting, that of the 
monies granted by Parliament for the public service up 
to Christmas 1710 no less than thirty-five millions re- 
mained unaccounted for, as to great part of which no ac- 
coimts had ever been so much as laid before the Auditor. 

For Flanders, Marlborough had fomed his plans in 
concert with Eugene. These chiefs, as in the last preoe- 
ding years, were to be confronted by ViUars, who had 
wil£ great care and labour constructed a new series 
of defensive lines in the direction of Arras and Cambray. 

Early in the spring Marlborough was prepared to quit 
the Hague and to join the head-quarters at Tournay, 
there to be speedily joined by his German colleague. 

But the unexpected death of the Emperor entirely dis- 
concerted his schemes. Eugene was detained at Vienna 
,as l yTari^bal of the Empire and as guardian of the 
rights of Charles. "When at last, after a month’s delay, 
Eugene did reach the camp of the Allies, it was only 
to receive within a very few days a peremptory order 
of recall. 


1 1 2 
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OTTAP. To explain this oriler it nuwt Ijere Le noted, that a 
Diet had been convened at Fmukft»rt for tho election of 
1711. an Emporor, and tbnt to Hccnro ihiH eleetion was now 
tho paramount and ruling object of tlie lloiwo of Austria. 
Under such circumstaneea the niovenvent of Boma 
French troop.M on tho frontiers of Alsace excited appre- 
hension, It was feared that there might he a design, 
cither to intimidate the Electors or interrupt the election. 
The Ministers at Yieima therefore sent moat positive 
injunctions to Eugene, bidding him withdraw a main 
part of his army from Flanders to the Khine, there to 
assume the command and to cover Frankfort and indeed 
any part of tho Empire, from attack. 

Marlborough hoard these tidings with a heavy heart 
Beeing how ill they boded for his own auecesa in the 
campaign. Rut there was no choice. The two gi*eat 
ohiofk and Mends took leave of each other on tho Hth 
of «Tune j tho last time they over met In tho field, Eu- 
gene repaired in the first instnnoo to tho TInguo, to 
soothe tho alarms of the Dutch} while Marlborough, 
still doHU’oua to try tho issue of a battle even with 
climinishod numbers, took post on the plains of Lons. 
Yillars was hov^ovor far too closely bound by his 
instruotions to hazard an engagement at this time. 
But he was on the watoh to avaal hims^ of any favor- 
able opening for a slighter hlow} and thus one day he 
surprised a British detachment at Arleux. Here he 
seems to have disregarded the courtesy, or rstber the 
humanity, of modern welfare. For as in a 
hitherto unpublished Marlborough tells it to Godolphiti : 
“ I was so out of humour that I did not write to you by 
the last post. The Marshal de Yillars took in our ])oat 
at Arleux 400 men who were stripped naked. Not- 
withstanding his superiority, I hope yet this campaign 
to return him some of his men as naked as they came 
into this world." ® 

• Letter dated July 27, 1711. Coxe’e Traneoripts, Bril. Mub. 
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Over-con&dciiGG was, amidat many moriia, nnotlior and ciUE, 
main fault, of Villai’s. So much elnlod waa lie at lliia 
period, tliat in a letter to the ICing of France af'tcnvarda 1711. 
published he boasted that the Ihios constructed by him 
had brought his adversary to a non plus ultra. In 
truth however, Marlborough was intent on a wide 
scheme of aggression. He had planned some masterly 
manoeuvres by which, deceiving tlie French Mai’shal 
and pressing through the French lines, he might in this 
campaign invest and reduce first Bouchaiu and secondly 
Le Quesnoy — ^take up his winter-quarters within the 
enemy’s lines — and next spring, in conjunction with 
Eugene, march forward into the heart of France. On 
this the “ grand project,” as it was termed at the time, 
the Duke was now in close correspondence with Ox- 
ford and St. John, lie appears after a short iulevval 
to have aliUeil his vo.seuliuent at the disinissal of the 
Duchess. lie may oven have reamued his wisli to join 
the Tories. Wlioii lie sol out from England it is stated 
by St. John that “ho mode us parting protestations 
of reconciliation and inviolable friendship.” St. John, 

Uiough mistrusting his motives, gave him fair words in 
return. “ General Lnmley will have been able to tell 
your Grace how sincoi'ely I wish yon established on that 
bottom which alone suits the merit and the character 
of a man like yon. ... I hope never again to see the 
time when I shall he obliged to embark in a separate 
interest from yon.” ^ 

"Wo turn with pleasure from Marlborough in the 
Cabinet to Marlborough in the field. Having by skilful 
movements drawn the attention of Yillars to another 
quarter, he suddenly, late on the 4th of August, sent 
forth a vanguard under Cadogau and Hompesch, which 
marching all night seized a point left undefended in the 
Giiemy’s lines; so that Marlborough following at the 
head of his whole army became posbossed of this for- 
^ Bolingbroio’e Corroapondonco, vol. i, p. 70, 81, 87. 
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onAU Tnidftble barrier ore the French could interpoae. Hence, 

. ^ throwing some -pontoon hridgos across the Scheldt, ho 

1711 . passed that river, and disclosed his real object by 
commoncing the investment of lioucluiin. Frinco 
Eugene, -writing to the Duke to congratulate him on 
those brilliant manomvrcs, drily observes in reference to 
Villars’s letter, “ Your Highness has penetrated into 

the NON PLUS ULTRA.” ® 

The reduction of Bouchain was indeed an enterprise 
requiring no little skill and patience, with a watchful 
enemy in the field and with a resolute garrison in the 
place. To complete the circumvallation it was found 
necessary to construct an entrenched camp on either 
side of the Scheldt. “ If” — so writes Marlborough to 
Godolphm>«>‘‘ we aan sucoced in this siege, wo shall havo 
the honor of having done it in the faco of an army 
many -thoufiand men stronger than we are,” A difi'erent 
pasBcige &om his correspondence at this period shows 
by retrospect tho vigilance and the buocobs of his 
command in former years. “ Tho Comte d’Arbach, a 
Lioutonanb-Genoral of the Dutch, was taken at their last 
forage ; he is tho fiirst Lioutonant-Generd that has boon 
taken of this army during tho war.” 

There is yot another tronsaotion of this time tending 
greatly to -the honor of Marlborough, He gave a signal 
proof of his reverence for men of genius and virtue, in 
the case of Fenelon, the Archbishop of Oamhray and— 
a still higher distinction — ^the author of Td^tnaqiW# 
The estates of the See being exposed to plunder by tlio 
presence of a hostile army, the Duke ordered a detach- 
ment of foot to guard the magazines of corn at Gateau 
Cambresis, and subsequently sent them to Cambray 
with an escort of dragoons. How praiseworthy the 
contrast with the cruelty of the French chief to the 
prisoners at Arleux ! 

Meanwhile, in spite of many obstacles, Marlborough 

* Ooxe’a Mwll)oroug;]i, vol, Ti. p. 66, 
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was warmly pressing the siege of Bonchaln. It cost 
him fur more time tlian ho could liavo wislied. Tlie 
batteries however began to play on the 30th of August, 
and on the 11th of September tlie troops of tho garri- 
son wore dislodged from two bastions on the I'ight and 
left of the lower town. Next morning they heat a 
parley, and after some demurs agreed to a capitulation 
by which they remained prisoners of war. They were 
still about 3,000 strong. 

The next step as planned by Marlborough would 
have been to invest Le Quesnoy. But from divers 
circumstances ho found it hnpossible to proceed any 
further with his “grand project.” There was luke- 
warmness in England arising from the prospect of a 
speedy and H(>])arato peace; there was resentment 
among the Dutch in’oducod by the'same caiise ; tlun’o 
Avas on ibo part of Auslria the lardinoHs, or rather 
tho entire ahsonco, of its promiHiul aid. As vegainls 
the last iiidood, the Court of St. damoH’s had for 
many months hiltorly complained. Even at tho hegUv- 
ning of this year St. Jolua wrote : “Wo ai'o almost 
tired of an ally who expects every thing and does 
nothing."® 

In this manner shortly stated it happened that tho 
Great Duke cmdd neither proceed against Lo Quesnoy, 
nor take up his wintor-quartei’s in France. The 
achievements of this campaign were confined to the 
reduction of Bouchain. Twenty-foiur years kter, as 
Bolinghroke was reviewing these transactions in tho 
celebrated Letters on the Study of History, which ho 
addressed to Lord Cornhury, we fiixd him urge that fact 
as an argument against the prosecution of the war. 
“ The con({ucHt of Bouchain being in fact the only one 
tho Confederates made in 1712, Bouchain may he said 
properly and truly to have cost our nation very near 
seven millions sterling, for your Lordship Avill find, I 
* To Ml. Diummoiicl, Januuy 12, 1711. 
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boUeve, that the charge of the war for that year nnvoimted 
to no loss.” 

In Catalonia the Buko tic ISToailloH had prevailed so 
far by hia sudden invaaiou of the provineo and invest- 
ment of Corona that the city yioltlctl to hi« arms before 
the close of January, the troops of the gtirrison however 
not to remain prisoners of wtvr. lint with the secret 
hope of a separate peace the Court of Vorsailles resolved 
to run no further risk on this side, and to restrain the 
ardour both of Noaillca and Vendome. As regni’ds the 
Allies, their cause seemed to be revived by the arrival 
of some English regiments and of Argyle to command 
in Stanhope’s place. Still Charles was by no means 
ahlo to cope with his opponents in the open hold } and 
the death of his brother gave a wholly now current to 
his hopes. Henceforth ho looked to Vienna far more 
than to Madrid; nor was It long ore he embarked for 
Genoa, thence to prooeod by land to hia horodlUiry 
states, leaving however his Queen at Barcelona as a 
pledge to the Catalans of his promised return. Meorv- 
whilo his partisans at Frankfort had nob been idle ; 
and on the 12th of October, after the usual ceremonies, 
ho was in due form elected Emperor of Germany and 
King of the Eomans by the title of Oharlos the Sixth, 
"War was waged also in a distant quarter of the globe. 
An expedition to reduce Quebec, which had been 
planned during the late administration, was carried out 
by the present with little vigour or success, Early in 
the year five regiments were withdrawn from the army 
in Flanders, much to Marlborough’s chagrin, and with 
some other troops, about 6,000 in all, entrusted to 
Brigadier Hill, brother of the favourite. They embarked 
in transports with a strong squadron of ships of war 
commanded by Sir Hovenden Walker, and towards the 
middle of August entered the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. Within a few days however they were assailed 
by a violent tempest and driven among rocks, where 
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eiglit transports perished with several luindred men. 
Sir Hovendou at once sailed back to Spanish Uiver, and 
there in conjunction with Ihe tlencral he held a Council 
of War, At this it was resolved unanhnously that, shu'o. 
the fleet and forces wore victualled for ten weeks (ndy, 
and could not at that stormy season depend upon New 
England for supplies, they should return home without 
any further attempt to aclucvc their object. 

The secret negotiation with. France was still con- 
tinued. Towards the close of April I)e Torcy sent 
back Gaultier to London with an offer to treat com- 
prised in six articles. It was hy no means clear or 
explicit in its language. It promised real securities to 
the English trade in Spain, in tlie Indies, unci in the 
Mcdilcrrauoau ; a sullicicnt Harrier and freedom of 
commerce to Uio Dnleh ; and iv rcasfffvahlo satisfacllou 
to the Allies of liugland niul Holland, it. ciuitionsly 
referred to the sovereignty of Spain as no longer in 
question sinco King Philii/s late HuceesHes, hut it added 
that, ill couHoquouco of those succosseH, now oxpodiouts 
might be found to regulate the succossion of that mon- 
archy to the contentment of aU the pai'ties engaged in 
the present war. 

Yogue and unsatisfactory as these terms appear, they 
wore with little delay transmitted hy St. eTuhn to Lord 
Kahy at the Hague. There went with them an osten- 
sible and also a secret letter.^ Lord liaby was directed 
to show the inclosuro in the strictest confidence to 
Pensionary Heinsius and the other Dutch Ministers, and 
to obtain their opinion upon it. And St. John added, 
“ Though tliere is an air of complaisance tlirough the 
whole paper shown to ns, and the contrary to those 
among whom you reside, yet this can have no ill con- 
sequence BO long as the (iuecn and States take care to 
understand cacli other,” St. John’s yiuhlic letter 
further stated, “The Duke of Marlborough has no 
* Boliugbroko'e Cumspondcnco, vol, i. p. iOU. 
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OHAP. cornmnniPAtlon from lictico of tlu« alTair ; I Buppoae ho 

3*,-.'.^ ■will have none from the Ilapie.” 

17J1. The answer of tho Dutch SrinisterB, lloinsma and 
Buys, wafi couchotl In most general levinti; they ox- 
preased their wish for peace, but dcHircd more explicit 
proposals. Thoir secret object was that these proposals 
might be made directly to themselves. Pottekum — 

“ tho peace-broker,” as in one of his letters St. John 
calls him — ^wrote to France at tho suggestion of Hein- 
&ius to say, that if the King would renew the nego- 
tiatioiis in Holland he would certainly be satisfied "with 
the conduct of the Dutch. This overture was at once 
declined by Louis in compliance with the wish of the 
English Ministers, lb was to London that ho looked 
henceforward anc]^not to the Hague. 

Oxford and St. John on thoir port woro resuming 
their negotiations with Le Grand Monarcpio. For tho 
sake of sooreoy they rosolvod to employ no person of 
rank. They sent over to confer with Torcy thoir per- 
sonal friend Matthew Prior, a man of quick talouts 
and not in poetry alono. Ho hod boon beforo tho 
war Secretary of Embassy at Paris, and was well versed 
in French affairs. 

The credcntialB of Prior were signed by the Queen’s 
own hand, but consisted of no more than a few lines, 
^ving him powers only to state her claims and to bring 
back the replies. Repairing to Fontainebleau, whoro the 
Court then resided, Prior hod several secret intfirdews 
with Torcy, His first inquiry was whether the King 
had authority to stipulate for Spain as well as France. 
Being assured that Philip had sent full powers for that 
purpose, he intimated that England no longer insisted 
on wresting the Spanish Crown from the House of 
Bourbon provided full securities were taken that it 
should never in any case ho united •with tho French. 
'Prior next proceeded to bring forward divers de- 
mands of his Royal Mistress on her own paa’t or for 
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hor Allies ; for Engflnncl, ammipj ntliei* tliinffs, tlic epHsion ritAT. 
of Gibraltar, Minorca, ami Ncwfimiullaiul, tlip dcmoli- ■ 
tion of the works at Dimkirk, four towns I'or Inulo in 1711. 
South. America, and largo commercial oilvuntHgos; tliu 
latter to be allowed to Uie Dutch also, mth a Harrier 
for them of fortified towns in the Low Countries, and 
for the House of Austria a similar Barrier on tbo 
Rbine. 

In considering these terms, Louis felt especial diffi- 
culty on the point of the commercial advantages, which 
he feared might prove ruinous to his own subjects as 
well as to those of Spain. Yet he was imwiUing by 
any direct refusal to estrange his good friciids — ^Ibr so 
he began to think them — at the Court of St. James’s. 

Ho therefore took advantage of llu* fg^t llxat the powers 
of Prior were so slrietly Ibniled. Ho demrc'd, ho said, lo 
transfer tlvo scat of the iiegotiatiou 1») LdihIoh, by send- 
ing over at the same time that Prior vetiinu'd a ])ors«»u 
in his own conftdoiico, who should have fid) author) ry 
to sign tliQ Proliminary Articles. For tliia puriioso ho 
Boloctcd Mosnagor, who, though a merchant by profoBsion, 
had shown himself a skilful negotiator in Iho Gortruy- 
denberg negotiations. 

In England meanwhile the secret was closely kept. 

Even Swift, familiar as he was with the chief Ministers, 
was not entrusted with it. So late as the 24th of 
August there is the following entry in his journal: 

“ Prior has boon out of town these two months, nobody 
knows where, and is lately returned. People confi- 
dently affirm he has been in France, and I half believe 
it. They say he was sent by the Ministry, and for 
some overtures toward a peace. The Secretary (St. 

John) pretends he knows nothing of it.” — Even this 
half knowledge of the public might have been avoided 
but for an untoward accident. Prior had landed at 
Deal from a small vessel and under a feigned name, 
but being taken for a smuggler he was seized by 
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OHAP, tlie custom-houao officers aiul oLUjjred to produce hU 
pass, nor was he released until orders from Loudon 
1711. came. 

Mesnu^er on his arrival was well received by the 
English Ministers, but found considorahle difficulties in 
the way of his negotiation. While yielding most of the 
points domnnded ho was instructed to insist esiieciaUy 
that the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne should he 
reinstated in their rank and territories, and that to 
compensate the King of France for the demolition of 
Dunkirk the cities of liille and Toumny sliould be 
restored to him. After some weeks of contestation, 
and another reference to Louis, it was agreed that these 
last points should be postponed to the final treaty. 
Then, on the 27% of September, Mosnnger on the part 
of France signed eight Preliminary Articles of peace 
widi England, By these Louis bound bimsolf to 
acknowledge Anne as Queen of Great Britain, as also 
the succession to her Crown as by law established. A 
new treaty of commerce was to bo framed. Dimkix'k 
was to bo demolished, some fair equivalent being first 
determined. Gibraltar and Port Mahon were to re- 
main in the hands of the English. Newfoundland also 
was to be ceded, with some fishing rights reserved, 
The ASiBNTO* — by which Spanish word signifying 
only “ compact ” was meant in fact the slave-trade as 
the most excellent of all possible treal3.qBrr*W,oald be 
granted by Spam to the English instead oit th^ j^sneh, 
some, places in America to be assighed “for 1h.o refresh- 
ment and sale of their negroes.” 

The Preliminaries being signed, and a peace in. some 
measure secured, several acts of courtesy ensued. Mar- 
shal Tallard, who had been detained a prisoner ever 
since the battle of Blenheim, was permjljted to return on 
Ms parole to France. Monsieur Merger, before he 
went back, was presented to the Quel^K at Windsor and 
graciously received. She said to him : “ It is a good 
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work; pvny Gotl proftpcr you in it. I nin siire I long ciia’p. 
for pcaco; I hate this (Irwuliul work of blood.”* 

But boHulcH the Pi’eluuiuiu'ie.s of Peace Avith England, 1711. 
there was nnother document signed by IMeauuger on 
the 27tli of Bcplcnaber. This Avas n diflereut sot of 
Preliminaries, draAvn out in seven articles and designed 
mainly for communication to the Dutch. Indeed St. 

John writing to the Queen the same day goes so far as 
to call this “the paper for Holland.” From it were 
omitted, to give no ground of jealousy, the clauses which 
especially favored England; and above nil the intended 
cession of Gibraltar and Mahon. On the other hand 
there were inserted new stipidations AAhich most con- 
cornod tlie other Allies; as the promise of measures to 
hinder that the Growus of France and Spain should 
ever bo uniied on the heiul of % same Prince; a 
Barrier for Ihe I)u(eh; and anolber to be formed for 
Ihe Empire mid Ihe AuHlriim Family. 

Armed Avilh lUis <loouinenl,iho Earl of Slrairord, Avho 
had come over io EngliUAd to bo jnarried, Avas Avitbiu a 
few days sent book to his post at Iho Hague. Ho was 
further directed to shoAV to the Ministers of Holland a 
list, transmitted by 1 ho King of France, of four towns, at 
any one of Avbiclj, the King was willing that the con- 
forcnces shoidd bo hold. “ Wo have refused ” writes 
St. John “ to let the general treaty be carried on in 
our oAvn country; and avo arc ready to send our plcni- 
potciitiarios to such of those four ioAvns as may be most 
agreeable to the Dutch States.” * 

These propo,salH, however skilfully varnished, proved 
to be most Aiiiwolcome at the Hague. The ruling 
Dutchmen dcimArrfed to any negotiation thus conducted, 
and sent over Buys to urge their remonstrances in 
London . Buys Avas courteously received both by Queen 
and Mhiistcrs, hut could not make the least impression. 

» Oompaio Iho MiSmoiioo do Toroy, Tlislory, vol, vi. p. 77. 
yol, iii, p, 87, auil a nolo to Burnet’s ' Ooiiospondouco, vol. i. p. 240. 
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CHAP, Sf, John Haiti ihnlyi that iw En/sfltmtl ])urc by very fhr 
the Uir^jGBt whare in the burthen of the war, Kii^lanti 
1711, was entitled to take the Unuliu^ part in the conclusion 
of the peace. With p'cat rcluetaiiee the Slates were at 
last oblipfod to allow, in practice at least, the truth of 
St. John’s words. The)’ conseuted to uepfotiatc in the 
manner that Enghunl luul proposal j and for the place 
selected Utrecht the first town named in the french 
list. There it avos settled that the confox’onces should 
begin in the first days of January next. 

On the Austrian side the resentment at the course 
of England was even gi'euter, or at least more publicly 
shown. Count de Gallos, the Imperial Minister in 
London, received from St. John n copy of the paper in 
seven articles already transmitted to Holland. The 
coinmunicatLoiv viaa dosiguod in the fii'Ht instance os 
private, hut Do Gallos in his wrath sent it to the 
newsp^ors. It has been rendered as publlo as the 
Daily (joiumt can make it " — so St. John writes. The 
Count Avaa not content with this suiglo mdlscro* 
tion. ITo reviled the English Government iu uninoa- 
Bured terms, not sparuig oven the Queen herself, and 
dodnring that her Ministei’s must bo fools or worse. 
Further still it appeared that he was taking an active 
port in promoting the pamphlets and lampoons which 
began to swarm against the projeot of a peace. 

It was thought necessary by some decisive step to 
assert the Royal dignity. On Sunday the 28tibi of 
October, Sir Clement Cottrel, Master of the Oapemonies, 
was ordered to go to the Count de GfiRas and forbid 
him the Court in Her Majesty’s name; adding that she 
no longer looked upon him as a public Minister, nor 
would receive any further application from him. At 
the same time, Mr. Watldns the Secretary of Embassy 
.at the Hague, was directed to proceed to Frankfort, 
where the newly elected Emperor was expected to arrive 
in order to be crowned. Mr. Watkins was to deliver to 
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lIiH MajoHty a letter iu tlio Quooh’h oumi hand, annonn- 
ciufif her dinploiinaro with (he (!mmf de (Julliw and her . 
dcairu to reccivo anolhei’ Au.stmn MuuHter. 

The painphlc'ls aiul laiupootus whudi have hoen already 
montiouod grew nu)ro aiul nu)ro in muuherrt and gave 
much atmoyaiico to tlio Aliniatry, There waa no laek 
of good writers to put forth other tracts iu anawer or 
retaliation — with argumenta aa kcoii or with ril)iddry tus 
coarse. But hesidea these the Government of that ilay 
relied on what tlie Covenanters would have called “ the 
arm of flesh.” So early as the 17th of October w'e find 
St. John report to the Queen; “I have diaeovereil the 
author of another scaiidalouB libel, who will he iu 
custody this aftornonu; he will make the tliirtoeuth 1 
have seized and the fifteenth t have found out.” 

Nor did these liliellera confuie tlwmaelvea to jirose. 
Ah Swil’t notoH a few daya later, “'riie Whig party art* 
furiouH aguinat a peace j and eveiy day Home hidlad 
coiucH out relleeling on the AliuiHtry on that aeeouut.” 
blvo years afterwards thoso effusions received a coniplU 
ineiit thoy little deserve j they wore collected and 
published in a dreary volume entitled “ Pills to purge 
State Melancholy.” 

It was in the very midst of this political crisiH that 
Marlhoroiigh returned to England, lie act out from 
the Iloguo in company with Baron Bol lunar, (lie 
Hanoverian Envoy to St. J ames’s ; and thoy landed at 
Greenwich on the 17th of November. This was the 
anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s nccession to the 
Orownij when some tumults were ap])rehoudcd. 'Phe 
apprentices and others of that class in London hud hecu 
wont for many years to colehratc the day as a iriunipli 
to the Ih'otostanb cause; marching in nightly procession, 
and burning at a bonfire efiigies of the Devil, the Po])e, 
and the Pretender. This year, as a sidc-hlow to the 
Tory Ministers — the friends of P’ranco as they were 
called — ^it was desired to enhance the usual solemnliics; 
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OHAP, and there Avore it Avaa naid WliifT fluiiHcriptiona for that 
. object. All account of (he pujrL'aut aa intended waa 
1711. soon afterwards publwhed, Nolliiuj? could well he 
more oftenaive to the Homan Catholics in Kngland. 
Wo find among the Items for instance; “Two Jack- 
puddings sprinkling Holy Water” — “ 'rwolvc slroamer- 
beorers with diilbrent devices, representing Sandals, 
Ropes, Rcsuls, Uahl-patoa, and pregnant Nuns ” — “ After 
these four fat Fritu's in their habits, Streamers carried 
over their heads, Avith these Avords bat and pray ” — 
“ The Pope under a magniftceut canopy, witli a silver 
fringe, accompanied by the Chevalier dc St. George on 
the left, and his counsellor the Devil on his right." * 

Ihit the hlinistei’s Avore on the alert. In the night of 
the ICth they sent to seiKO the effigies prepared, Avhich 
wore deposited hi an empty house in Angel Court, 
Drury Lane. Those heiug corriod to the office of the 
Secretory of State Lord Dartmouth and tliore soonrod, 
the intended procossloti was nipped hi the hud. Next 
day morooYor the Trained Bands Avore called out, and 
regular troops disposed in diffovont places, so lhat the 
alarming anniversary passed off in perfect qiiictnoss. 
The result was only an hicreasod exasperation between 
the political parties. The Tories declared that their 
adversaries hod plamiod this pageant to profit by the 
confusion which might ensue and overthrow the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the Whigs oxolaimod that 
these fears were merely feigned as an excuse for rigorous 
and re-actionary measures. 

Marlborough with his customary prudence stayed at 
Greenwich the whole night of the ITth, lest if in London 

* Complete History of Europe, as the initials of subacrlbers i Q. G, 
1711, p. 402. As to the oUeged G., S. S. S., W. H. M., by wMob 
Whig suhsoriptions, the Journal to ero meant Godolphin, Grafton, Garth, 
Stella fixes the amount at 1,0001, and Sonieis, Snnderltmd, Somorsol, Wnl- 
names one subscriber, Dr. Garth, polo, Halifax, and hie brother Mon- 
The Tory papers of the day acouso tague. 
the Eit-Oat Club, and give these 
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lie might ho ncouactl of countcuaucing any tumult that airAr. 
aroHG. Finding all quiet, ho paaaod llivnugh the City 
next morning and went to llanipton Court to pay hia 1711. 
rcspccta to the Queoii. llis wiah was at thia tiuvo to 
rcinaiu neutral, or nearly ncuti*al, in the affair of the 
Peace — ^to remonstrate in private witli Her Majost}’- on 
the course proposed — ^but to take no public part against 
it. It was his object, according to Coxo, to obtain from 
the Queen the warrants for continuing the works at 
Blenheim.® But he soon perceived that his neutrality 
would not be possible. The Peace would be assailed as 
soon as Parliament met, and above all m the House of 
Lords; and he must then declare himself — Content or 
ISot Content. 

Under those circmuHlaucos the Groat Duke took 
couuHol in Hoorot with his friondH amlYonnor collt'ngiios 
of (ho Wliig parly; and Ihoy confuU'd lo liini a plan 
whic'li (hoy had foniicd to defeat (lie Minialry mul 
thoiuselvos retur'u to ]»ower. — The niiyorily against 
them in the Connuons was very largo. In the Lords 
on (ho other hand there was no great prepondoranco 
on the side of the Government; and a small band of 
Tories if won over woidd suffice to turn the scale. 

Such a band was now directed by Lord Nottingham. 

That veteran chief, so conspicnoiis in former years, had 
been passed over in all the recent nominations. There 
was indeed a rumour that ho would bo appointed Lord 
President at the death of Kochester. But Lord Oxford 
was it seems dctcriruncd not to place him again in office 
from a dread of his extreme views and overbearing 
temper. “ Mr. Ilorlcy would think his power at an 
end, if that person were taken in ” — so writes a well- 
ioformed bystander.® 

* On Mavlliorouiflii'a views at tliis the Duchoss of Mailtiorougli, May 4, 
timo compnio UolingfbTolio's Coire- 1711. According: to Loidboilinoulh 
spondence, vol. i. p. 208, with Ooxe’s moreover " the Queen would not 
Life, vol, vi. p. I.IO. lioar ol Lord Nottingham, ” (Note 

“ Letter ftom Mr. Miiynwwing to to Kumot’s Hist, vol, vi. p, 0.) 

K K 
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cirAP. Much inconf'cd at this noj^U'ct, Liml Ndttiji^lmm, aa 
tlu' of tlio Si'rt'tum tlri'W lu'iir, muiU* ovortmvafor 

1711. nu xiolon ^Yilll tho Whi^js. Tlu‘\ , sot-in^' that a lunjority 
could tliuH and thus only la> socuwtl, wt'lcouu'd lum 
with vondiiioha. A coulitiou was foriiu'd ou terms not 
aUopotlu'v lo the cve»lil td' the Whi^s as involving ou 
their part some suevifioe of priiK'i[ile. It was agreed by 
them to sujjport Nottingham’s favourite' iiu>asuro, the 
Oocasiemal Coufonuity lUll, which in fin'uicr years they 
had BO sharply and so snecossfully opposed. Nottiiig- 
haiii, on the other hand, though at the outset he had 
desired only a defensive war, thought it open to him 
after the victories achieved to join Ids lu'w allies in 
resisting the conclusion of a Petwe, eveept uptui tlie 
basis that Spain (yicl the Indies should he wresteil from 
the Ilouao of Hourbou. 

■BoBidos their compact with the Karl of Nottingham, 
the "Whigs had also been tamporltig with some men in 
omiuent ])oatB, and above all with the Duke of Somorsot, 
then in high favor with the Queen ami her Master of 
the irorso. The promised aid of that very variable 
noblotnan was of especial value to them, coixsidering 
the confidential ofilces hold by the Duchess in close 
attendance on the Royal 3’orson. On the whole they 
were, and with good reason, confident of victory, and hnd 
already begun to plan a new administration, in which 
Somers was to be chief and "Walpole lotwlcr of the 
Commons. Apprised of this favorable proH]>ect and 
himself far from approving the Preliminaries, Marl- 
borough resolved to cast in his lot with his old friends. 
He broke from the Ministry, and there was henceforth 
open war between them. The Ministry on their part, 
though not as yet fully informed of the designs against 
themselves, prepared with spirit for the coming strife, 
tioping with a little more time to gain over or convince 
several of the Peers, they prorogued the PorViainout for 
another fortnight, and fixed its meeting finally for the 
7th of December. As St. John writes at this crisis to 
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the Tln^yno, “ Friday next the TViico will ho attaokotl in on vi». 
Jhirliumont indiroetly. 1 am ghul id' it, t'oi* 1 halo a 
distaivt dangoiMvhioh luivorK over inyhoad; no must 1711. 
receive their tiro and rout thoin onoo for all.” ’ 

The interval was actively employed by tlio OppoMtion 
also. They had used and were ushig their best oudou- 
vonrsto proclaim andiuanifeat the discontent of the High 
Allies. From Milan, on his way to Frankfort, Charles 
had written to the States Genei*al at the Ilngue, declar- 
ing that he utterly rejected the Preliminaries as well 
for the present and the future, and would by no moans 
allow any ambassador of his to take part in the confer- 
ences. This letter, by the care of the statesmen oul of 
power, was pnhUshed in the London papers. From 
Fraiildbrt the Kmperor further intimaleil, I lial togi\e 
full ed'eet lo his remousl ranceM liedehireil to send Prince 
ICugene (o I'higlmid — an aiuiouncenu'nl \er\ far from 
welcome lo (he Kiiglisli iMlnistcrs. Ihil llic main blow 
dcnlt upon them id (his lime was in the uiune of 
Hanover. Huron Holhmur, the Elector’s Ktivoy at St. 
James’s, who waH ueting in eloso concert with Alm-l- 
borough, drew up a hlemoriiil expressing in vehement 
terms the object ions of his luastiT to tho Preliminary 
Articles; and Marlhorough took care that this Ale- 
morial should he both presented and jiuhlishcil at tlte 
most critical moment for tlie Ministry — only a few dajs 
before tlie Meethig of Parliament. Tho Duke had cal- 
culated that a great Parliamentary elfcet might ensue 
from the strong protest at tliat juncture of the Heir 
Presumptive. 

Tho long-expected day, tho 7lh of December, come at 
last. In her Speech i'i*om the Throne the Queen in- 
formed the Houses that both place and time were ap- 
pointed for opening the treaty of a Oeiicral Peace, 

“ notwithstanding ” she added “ tho arts of those who 
delight in war” — an indirect refleetion, ns it was then 
^ Tn tlis End ot {fltalTatd; Due. 4, 1711. 

K R S 
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consitlorcd, ob Mavllioroii/yh and thu WhiRR. The Speech 
luivinp; been coucltidccl, anti lUe Ihiyal rohoa laid aside, 
the Queen vetumed to the IIoumc “ incopfuvto,” partly 
to hear the dobatoa, and partly in the hope, aa waa sup- 
posed, that ita aaporilieH inij^^ht he allayed hj' her pre- 
aenco. If aueh Avore her hope it moat ai{;fually failed. 
No sooner had the Address in answer to the Uoyal 
Speech been in due ibnu moved and aeconded than up 
rose Nottingham. In bitter toimis he inveighed against 
the Articles signed by Mesnager, dechvring that hosti- 
lities ought to be carried on with the utmost vigour 
until the objects of the (Irand Alliance htul been fiilly 
attained. “Although” he aaid “1 have a numerous 
family, I Avould readily contribute half my income to 
such a Avar rather than acquicRCO in atich a I’eacc 5 ” and ho 
ended by moving a Clause to tlio Adtlress representing 
to the Queen, as the opinion of the IIouso, ‘‘ that no I’eaco 
could be safe or honorable to Groat Britain or ICuropo 
if Spain and tiho West Indies wore allotted to any 
branch of the flouso of Bourbon.” 

There folloAvod a long and very warm contest. Not- 
tingham was supported by "Wharton, Sunderland, ’Cow- 
per, Bishop Bumot, and the whole strength of the 
Whig party, while on the other hand, so for as wo can 
gather, he was but feebly opposed by the olHcc-holdors. 
They were damped no doubt by the siiddon defection 
of one of their own number, the Duke of Shrewsbury. 
But the main incident of this debate related to the 
Duke of Marlborough. Lord Anglesey, who had come 
post from Ireland in company with the Duke of Or- 
mond, and had travelled the last thirty mUcs that morn- 
ing, descanted— perhaps in some heat from his journey 
— on the blessings of peace, which he added might have 
been enjoyed soon after the battle of RamUlies, but for 
some persons whose interest it was to prolong the war. 
Then with much emotion the Great Duke rose. First 
bowing to the place whore Hor Majesty sat ho said, “I 
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apiical to tlic Quceu wliothor, whilti I luwl tho honor to 
serve Her Majesty as General aiitl IMenipotentiiiry, 1 did 
not constantly iutbnn her and her Council of all the 
proposals of peace that wore mode, and desire insl ruc- 
tions for my conduct oir that subject. 1 enu declare 
with a safe conscience, in the presence of Her Majesty, 
of this illustrious assembly, and of that Supreme Bcinjjf 
who is infinitely above all the powers upon earth, and 
before whom in the ordinary course of nature I must 
soon appear to give an account of my actions, that I 
ever was desirous of a safe, honorable, and lasting 
peace; and was always very far from any design of 
prolonging the war for my own private advantage, as 
my enemies have most falsely insinuated. . . . llut at 
the same time I must take the liberty to declare, that 
1 can by no nieaiiH give into the lueasureH that have 
boon lately laken to eiitiu’ into a negotiation of jie.aco 
with Franco upon the foot of the se.ven 1‘reUminary 
Articles, since I am of the same opinion with the rust 
of the Allies, that the safety and liberty of Europe will 
bo in imminent danger if Spain and the West Indies are 
left to the House of Bourbon.” 

In the division which ensued the hopes of the Whig 
leaders were most fully confirmed, since the clause of 
Nottingham was carried by 62 votes against 54. It is true 
that in the Commons the same evening a like amend- 
ment, bemg moved by Robert Walpole, was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority, 232 against 106. Yet still the 
fact remained, that one branch at least of the Legislature 
would certainly demur to peace on the terms proposed. 
And there was still another more secret cause of appre- 
hension. Next day, in strict confidence, Mrs, Masham 
whispered it to Swift: “I begin to fear,” she said, 
“ Her Majesty is changed. For yesterday when she was 
going from the House where she sat to hear the debate, 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, Fjord Chamberlam, asked her 
whether he or the Great Chainberlaiu Lindsey ought to 
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lead her out. She iiuhwered ‘ Neitlun' of you rend 
gavo her hand to the Diiko of Soiiuwt, uho wiw louder 
tlvau any in the Ilttuae for the eluuNO ngreiuHt peoc'e.” 

At this criaia the best frieutla of Oxford retul St.John 
lost tiU hope of their couthiiumee in power. “Here” 
writes Swift “ rere the (h^t atepn towanhs the ruin of an 
excellent Miniblry, for I h>ok upon them res certainly 
ruined,” And again: “At the Seeretrery’a otfice 1 
met Prior, who told me ho gave all for gone, rend was of 
opinion the whole Ministry would give up their places 
next week. Lewis tliiuka they will not till spniig 
when the Session is over ; both of them entirely 
despair.”® Oxford himself maintalnefl a resolute tone. 
He spoke on the subject to Gaidtier, now again in Lon- 
don \ and, as Gaultier report.'} to 'forey, “ My Lord 
Treasurer bids mQ*^aB8urQ you that you may rely hi tlio 
moat positive manner upon hia lirmuesH 5 tliret ho will 
write to you in eight or ton dreys 5 rend thret you shall 
see the Ihll clTeot of bibs promises rend of his detormi- 
nretiou,” 

Flushed with his gi'cnt victory, Nottingham lost no 
time in introducing his dooi’ly cherished bantling, the 
Oocresional Conformity Bill, with only some very slight 
modifications to satisfy, in show at least, his now allies. 
It enacted that if any oiHccr civil or military, or any 
magistrate of a Corporation, obliged hy the Acts of 
Charles the Second to receive the Sacrament, should 
during Ms continuance in office attend any Conventicle, 
or religious meeting of Hissenters, such person should 
forfeit iQl. to ho recovered by ^0 prosecutor; and 
every person so convicted should bo disabled to hold 
Ms office and incapable of any employment in England. 
TMs intolerant Bill, carried through the ITouso of Lords 
by the active assistance of the Whigs, was received with 


' Journal to Stella, Becomlier 15, 
1711. Of tie latter politiolan Swift 
eays in one of Ua lighter pieces; 


*' This La^s la a tmnlitff 
And vory much In Huloy'a favor.” 
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cutluwmsiu by tlio 'I’tivy mujtu'iry in llu' Ilouso ol' cuu'. 
OotiiiuouH, and u'lis ([uifkl}’ nussod into law, cHtiituiuiu^ - , ~ 

suck fov nuu’C than scveu yoaiu 17U. 

In auotker trausacliim of tliw thuo. llic wiiiu* I'ccklcNri 
sjm’it av])oai’etl. Tkc Wki^^s, as then iiosscsaio^ the 
asoendaivt m tko House of Lonls, vlo\s'Ctl with muck 
jealousy tkc possible admission tkvou^h Britiak peerage 
patents of more Scottish Peers — a class of men whom 
they regarded, and not without some reason at tliat 
period, as wholly subservient to the Crown. It came to 
an issue by the recent creation of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton to be JJuke of Brandon in England. Tkc question 
bemg put— and a consultation of the Judges first refused 
— whether Scottish Teers created J\»crs of Groat Britain 
have a right to sit In the House, it was carried in llio 
nogative by I he narrtnv luujorify of 5T agaiusl 52, Hv<‘ii 
at tlie lime of (his dia’isioii l)y llu* Isjnls llu* Duke of 
Queousberry \v«w silling miuuig llu'iti by ^Irlue (»!' a 
BriLisU peerage granlod Hiueu the Union 5 ami tliero 
was scarce oven a shred of law to cover I ho manifust 
party-object of the vote. It remained in forco how- 
ever for upwards of seventy years, A t length in 1 782, 
the question of the disability of Scottisli Poors to re- 
ceive patents of ])eorago in Groat Brllaiu being raised 
anew on a petition from tlio Duke of IJumillou and 
Brandon, was referred to the Judges, who decided unani- 
mously that no such disability had been created by I ho 
Act of Union. The Lords thereupon revoked thch* 
former decision.® 

On the 22d of December the House of Commons ad- 
joTirncd for the Christmas holidays until the 14th of 
January. But the newly formed majority in the Lords 
were so eager hi coutrolliug the hostile Ministry, that 
they would scarce allow thcmsolvcs any holiday at all, 

® Si'O » piutBOifo in Mil' Tliomns rfneo llio Api‘p»sinn of Ooopfrn tlio 
May’s inlW’OBlinif ami valiialilo worlr, Tliiid, vol. i. ii. a.'il). Also tho Lords 
C'onslitutional llisluiy of Englaud Journals, Jutto 0, 178^, 
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OitAP. adjouTwing only from the Rnmo tiny in Dcccmhpr till 
Jaiiiiavy Iho 2n(l. Before* they Hopunitoil llic*y gave 
1711. other tokens of their power. To gnilify the IIouso of 
Ilanovor the Duke of Devouhliire brought iu a Bill 
giving to the Eloctonil I’riuee as Duke of Cambridge 
the precedence of all Beer.*), 'fo embarrciss the negotia- 
tions at Utrecht Lord Nottingham carried an Address 
that Ilor MnjoRty might instruct her plenipotentiaries 
to consult with the Ministers of Iho other Allies in 
Holland, and concert the nccc.ssary incnHures to preserve 
a strict union amongst them all. In vain did the Lord 
Treasurer assert that this had been done. Nottingham 
persevered with his Address, and the Ministers only pre- 
vailed so far as to insert iu it the words, “ in case Her 
Majesty had not already given such ortlers.” 

WhiJo those things pnasecl iu I’arllrtitient since the 
first voto on the 7Lli of Docomher, the Mininters had 
boon most anxiously reviewing tliotr ]iasifiou anti clo- 
toT\niniug their course, They soon ftuuul that there 
■was not, as at first they feared, any cUango of ]iurpoBo 
in the Queen. As St. John wrote to Stvaflbrd on the 
15lh,“tho only ditficnlty she laboured irndm*, boskloB a' 
little natural slowness, was the habit which she has 
with the Duchess of Somerset, and the apprehousion of 
not finding somebody to fill a place so near her person 
whom die could like.” In fact there was now the same 
difficulty about the Duchess of Somerset as in former 
days there had been about the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. But in politics the Queen had no doubts. 
She was willing to support the Church party, as she 
deemed it, by even the most violent stretch of her pre- 
rogative. On this knowledge the Ministers acted. 

Their first step was to strike down Marlborough. 
For this purpose they used a weapon which had been 
for some time in their hands, and which it might be in 
their power to withhold or draw forth as they pleased. 
The OommiBsion of Pubho Accounts as appointed by 
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thomsolvea, coiiHi-Htod of hoiuc ardout Tni'ioK wUli Taw'k- 
liavt of Caniwalh iia its (Hiiiirumii ; autl anioa;? tlu* dooii- 
lucnta laid la'fovo it llioro. aviih ono that Ihut hai'd on 1711, 
tliG Great Duke. It was the depo-situm of Sir Sultniuai 
Medma, a Avcalthy Jew ami tlio con tractor for broad 
to the aruxy in Flanders, Sir Solomon stated that 
from 1707 to 1711 ho had paid to the Duke of Marl- 
borough for his Grace’s own use on the several con- 
tracts for the army a sum of 332,000 guilders — ^that on 
each contract he had presented Mr. Cai’donnol, secretary 
to the Duke, with a gratuity of 600 ducats — and that 
moreover he had paid to Mr. Sweet, deputy payma.stpr at 
Amsterdam, the farther allowance of one ])pr cent, on all 
the monies ho received. As regards the ])aynu‘titH to the 
Duke it further nppeare<l that, the same had been made 
by the pnwious eontriietor M. Maefiado. From these 
facts tho llouiiuiH.si(merH eoinpiiled that in ten years (he 
Duke of Marlborough luul reeeive«l from the hreml- 
cont'VHoLovH, and iippHed tt) his own use, asuin eiptivalent 
in English money to upwards of C8,00UI. U was 
probably to the substanco or main facts of Medba’s 
deposition that St. John desired to x'ofer so fnr back aa 
the January pi’ocoding, when writing in eouRdonce to 
Drummond ho anys of tho Duke, “ We shall do Avlmt 
wo can to support him in tho command of tho army 
without betraying our Mistress ; and uuIchh ho is in- 
fatuated ho will help us in this design, for you must 
knoAv that the moment he leaves the service and loses tho 
protection of the Court, such scenes will open as no vic- 
tories can varnish over.” ^ In November, Mni’lborough 
being then at tho Hague, the Coinuussioners luul scut 
him this dcjAOsitioti in a jjrivatc form. Writing iti reply 
the Dulce admitted that he had received the sums in 
qiiestion, hut observed first, that in rcreiviiig them ho 
had folloAvod the ]>reccdeut of every ibrmer General 
or Commander in Chief in tho Low Countries, both 
' Bullngbroko’i) Cum'sponduiiuo, vol. i, p. CO. 
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OITAP. bofdvo tlvp Kovolution autl Kinoo ; iiiul Hctnuully, that 
ho hid applied the nwmey ho roeeived to pid)lic uses 
1711. in ohtaiiiinp; Hecret iutollifCtMiee tif th(‘ enemy’H designs. 
The ConuaiHaionorH lua\'e\t*v ilid not deem ihia luiawor 
saliaikctoi'y. In the Report whieh they now proceeded 
to draw u]) they denied that the Hums of which Marl- 
horon»h had acknowledged the receipts were either 
legal or Avarrantablo iJCKpiisiteH ; nml they asaerted that 
oil the strictest im|uhy they could not tiiid proof that 
any English tleueral, either in the Low Countries or 
olRewhorc, had ever received the like. 

Ihit the CominissionerH did not stop hero. They 
hi'ouglit into account also a deduetion of two and a half 
per cent, from the pay of the foreign troops snhsidised 
hy England, whiclv«inn waa paid hi MiirlhorongU under 
a wai'rant from the Quoon in iho first year of her reign, 
and do8igued,a8 the warrant statuH, for “ c-Ntraordhiary 
contingGut oxponcos.” Lockhart and his eoUciigiiOM— I 
had almost said ncoum\)Iicou-»»took 111 tie heed of that 
warrant or those services. I'hoy reckoned that, oven 
oxchuling from the calculation the foreign auxiliavios 
employed in Spain, Rortugal, or I tidy, Maidhorough 
must have received and ap))licd to his own nse the sum 
of 177,000i!. ; which sum they declared to he public 
money, fox which the Duke os receiver was accountahlc. 

The Report of the Coimuissioncrs was proscntccl to 
the House of Commons on the 21st of December, but 
the deposition of Sir Solomon was deferred till the 22nd, 
the very day of the adjournment, so that in Parliament 
at least no present answer could bo made. Thus the 
poptdar impression was increased. On the 80th Swift 
notes in his journal, “ The Duke of Marlborough was 
at Court to-day and nobody hardly took notice of him." 
The courtiers showed that admirable prescience which 
has been observed of certain other creatures, and which 
enables them in sufficient time to leave a falling house. 
In this ease the fall waa not long delayed. On the 3 1st 
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tlic Queen a]»pi'ni*c'(l ut the (’nuueil, aiwl tu’di'retl thin I’livi* 
entvy to be uuulo in the t\)Uiu*U-biiuks ; “ llchip; hil'ni'meil J'*.' 
that an inrovumtuni ugainHt the Duke i>f 1711. 

was laid bcli)rc the House orCoinmous l>y the t'ommls- 
sionci’s of the Ihiblic Acooinita, Her Majesty thi»U}rht ht 
to dismiss him from all his einploymenta that the mat ter 
might have an impartial examination.’* Her Alajesty 
wrote with her own hand to the Duke onnounciug to 
him his dismissal, and fui’ther complaining of “ the treat- 
ment she had met with.” The Dhke’s answer, conveyed 
to the Queen through his daughter Lady Sunderland, 
was couched in terms of great dignity and moderation. 

So bold a stroke recpiircd anolber still buhler to 
suslaln it. The same (lazcttc of the 3 Is! of December, 
wliieh aiin(amee(l llmt tlui Queen ^nd dismissed the 
Dtiko of Murlliorongh from all his eiuployiuents, made 
known also (he creallon of (wehe new I’t'ers. lly this 
00U1» n’lCTAT ll. was iuteialeil to (tverrule, or rather tt> 
invert, thomajorily in the Upper Uhanvher and to seenru 
from ojtpositioii a I’cace on the terms proposed, It in 
the only time in onr annala that a st retell of the 
prerogative in this direction has boon actually ofFoetod, 
though not the only time that it has been threaleneil aial 
intended, In 1712 it sooma to have oxeiteil less emotion 
than might at present ho siqiposed. 'I'he Whigs were 
already so indignant at some late transaetiuua that their 
wi’ath would scarce admit any further increase; and the 
Tories were so far wrought upon by the injuries which 
they deemed tlicm.selvcs to have sustained, as to consider 
almost any measures juatifiahlo so that it kept ihoir 
pajL'ty in iiower. 

To form this phalanx of now Peers, the Ministers 
proceeded as follows. First they called u)i by Writ the 
eldest sons of two Karla, Northampton and Ailesbury. 

Next in the same spirit they conferred a barony on (ho 
eldest son of a Peer less high in rank than (he^trecediug, 

Lord Paget, and anotlier lairoiiy on (he eldeht son of a 
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OEAP. St'ottwh re(‘r the Earl of Kimunil. Vwetmut Wiiulaor 
w hi the Inali poertij^e ulitainetl tlu‘ title of Lord Mouuljoy 
1711. in the Kn^liah, Two nuroiiets, Sir Thoimw MaijHoll 
and Sir Thomas WilUmghhy, heeame vchpeetively Lord 
Tdanscll and Lord Middleton. Sir Tlunmis Trevor, Chief 
Jufitleo of tlie (’ommon IMeus, lieeame laird 'rrcvur, and 
<}('orf?e (tranville, of Stow in Ooruwall, Lord Lansdowne. 
Thomas holey was created Lord holey, Allan liathurst, 
[jord llallmrst, and Samuel Alasham, liushand of the 
favourite. Lord Mashnm. 

Ill this last case the Queen might he suppoaod to have 
gi'ntitied her own predilection. Hut such was not the 
fact. Lord Dartmouth tells u.s tliat lie was the person 
sent to HUggest to her that Mrs. .Masliam’s huslmnd 
should ho ono of J;hc! new I’oers. Her Majesty, it was 
found, liy no moans redishod the pro}iosat. “ 1 never 
had any design, *' eho said, “to make a great lady of her, 
and I ^Quld lose a naoful sorvaut almut my person; for 
it would give oITtmeo to havo a Douress Hu ujion tho 
lioor and do several other inferior ofllees.” At last 
however tho Qiieou rulented, Imt only upon condition 
that her now Ladyshiji should romaiu a drosser.® 
Masham in fact was only a makeshift. Tho person 
first desigwid for a peerage in his ])iaeo was Sir Milos 
■Whaietoil, a country gentleman of old descent. Ihit Sir 
Miles wilii nohle spbit declined the oflbr. “ This looks,” 
he said, “ Hke serving a turn. Peers used to he made 
for services which they have done, but 1 should bo 
made for services that I am to do.” 

1712. On the 2nd of January, when the House of Lords mot 
again, the twelve new Peers came to take tho oaths. 
“ It was apprehended,” so Swift writes, “ the Whigs 
would have raised some difficulties, but nothing hap- 
pened.” Nor is it easy to see how in point of strict 
law any objection could be made. Immediately after tbo 
oaths there was a Message delivered from the Queen 
* Lord DiirtntoulU's nolo lo Buiuel's IlUlory, vol. vl, p. 30. 
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to tlic cfFoot, that haviujf matti'VH of jjrcat impnvtaiicp to chai*. 
couuauuic'ale to both IhuinoH of Parluiiut'ut, slu' tlfsirttl 
the Lords to atljourn innnediately )t> tlie Mth, the wuue 1712, 
day to which thu Oouunoua iuul atljtmriicd tlu'niM'h i'h. 

So unusual a lugaauro a.s a Message of Adjoiirumeiit to 
one House only gave vise to a keen dehiite, iitid the 
adjournment was carried hy a majority of no more than 
thirteen, including the twelve new Tcers. On this 
occasion, seeing their xuimher the same as of a petty 
Jury, Lord Wharton sarcastictdly asked tlicm whether 
they would vote singly or hy their foreman. 
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CU.U’, Tt wiiM just aftor tliia omia nf iilliilrsj that is, on the 
— ' . ■- litli otMiimiurv, that I’rince I'hifiene arinvod in London. 
Ilia proaoiu’d a tVw wouka hofure niijtht jiurluips have 
product'll a stron«: elFcct, hut, like most other measures 
of the Ilmise of Austria at this pprital, it was delayed 
too loup;. lie fouuil AInrlhorou;a:h, whom he desired to 
hefrieiid, alreaily diseartled; he fotiuil the tnnjority in the 
1 louse of Ijoriis on A\hieji lu* reekouetl already over* 
whehmul. The (rttveriunetit had much disapproved and 
piuloavourcd lo prevent his eomlufj; hut when he eaino, 
ho wtiH roeoived, outwardly at least, with every token 
of altentioii and respect. At Ids (Irst audieuee of llor 
"Miyesly, when he deliveretl a letter (Vmn thu I'lmporor, 
tlieru were present Oxford ami St. John only. Anne, 
who duriu}^ I lie last few nionths had siiflered venowod 
and iucreasiug nttaeka of gout, saiil to him in answer; 
“ I am Borry that the slate of my health will not allow 
TO® to Speak with your Highnesfl oa often as 1 wish, 
but”-- and here she pointed to the two Ministers — 
“ I have ordered these gentlemen to receive your pro- 
posals -whenevor you think fit.” At a subsequent 
audience alio made the Prince the present of a sword 
riohly set with diamonds to the value of 4,600Z. 

Eugene soon fomidliowever that he made no progress. 
He could neither alter the intended terms of peace, nor 
avert the coming Congress, All his movements, all his 
conversations, were je^ously watched. Hot did his high 
character shield him. Ho was exposed hi secret to 
calumnious charges brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, in part by a Jesuit spy and intriguer named 
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J'*lunkct, and in ]»art liy niuniyinunM iiciMint'rrt, lln wtw fiiAr, 
suu] to 1)0 fouspiriii^ with Miu'll)oi*i)U^li Hutl tho Wlii^ 
chiefa io miao an iiisiirri'i'tiou in llu* hlri'cla — lliv tin* 

City — inid wizo tho porHoii of tlio Qut'oii. ICvon the mill* 
ni^?lit l)i’nwls of aoino diMinlcon rovt'llora of tliia poriuil, 

•wlio called thciiiatdvcs Jlohocks, won* held fui’tli us 
signs and tokens of this pretended plot.^ The AliniattM’rt 
did not discoimtonaa\cc these Hliamefnl rumours so fully 
as they might ; they 'vvent so tar as to examine Plimkot 
before the Cabinet Coxtnoil, and on the Queen’s birthday 
to double the customary guards. At last, after some 
■weeks’ stay, Eugene perceiving that his presence di<l not 
promote his objects and served only to emhitter his 
op])oncntH, took his leave, and went buck tiiuch clmgrineil 
to the Ifaguc. 

On the i'Kh of Jtiiuuuy the (Jueeit wiis snlVeiniig from 
gout, and unable, iiH she had iutemle<l,lo uadu* her Speeeh 
to Parliament. On the ITtli, her illness hllll eoiitlmi* 
iug, she Hunt Iter conn nun lent ion us a Message to both 
Houses. Jt was lUHiuly to announce that the (longress 
was now on the jtoint of opcinng; and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s plouipolontiarloH had already ai’rived at Utrecht. 

These were the Hisho]) of Bristol, Loinl Privy Seal, m«l 
the Earl of Stratford. Frauec luul sent the Mareehal 
cl’Huxellcs, the Ahh6 do Poligmic, and l\l. Mestuiger; 
while M. Buys was the principal negotiator on the part 
of Holland, and the Marquis do Borgo on the part of 
Savoy. It had boon li 0 ])cd that Imainess would comnienee 
in mid January, but sonic time was consumed in visits 
of ceremony mid regulations of form, so that the first 
conference was not held until the 29lh of the month,’* 

* For riimkot boo ospootally klac- ConstWHt are dpiirribnil nn ftillowR, 

phoraon'B Slato Fapors, vol. ii. p 4i)l 5 '* Thu I.ord I’rivy Kwil appriirt'd lit n 
and for the Arnlmolca thu FtpucUitorB IilnrlcM'lvi'l ftown nilornud with jj'old 
of IVfarch 27 and April H, 1713, loops with n lonpr tndii boriiu up hy 

* Tho liUlinp of ihistol is Ihn Inst (wii pngi'H in luih-colouri'il (■oala Incnd 
English Prulfllii oniplnyi'd on a di- with silviu' ni-riH ntid ivni<it(>tin.t« of 
plomatio mlnsion. IUh altiru mid nl- griM'ii ^ulvK." (Complotu Iliatory 
tendunce at tho first mooting of thu uf I'hmipu, ITJC, p, (II.) 
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CHAP. Some particulava of the Oourt at tliia period are 
BuiiplU'd by Alibd IJauUU'r. “ Kmtv time that the post 
17Vi. cutnea in from. UolUmtl, the (.int'en never fiiila to ask 
fur the * Gazette tic PjtirU,’ and alie delight . h in reading 
the articles lieiulctl ‘ LondreH.’ Tlierel'ore your friends 
here vetpicitt you to give tlirectiuna tiuit henceforth 
there luny ho notliing in tlitjse urtielea that could 
displeii-se this I’rinceas. And if your lixcellency could 
now iudueo the King to write to her, such a step on the 
part of Ilia Majesty would engage her very ftu‘ in our 
interest, aud our affairs wouhl pi’oceed much the faster. 
MontgouUn might take the same opportunity to declare 
his sentiments to Madame rrotose, and assure her that 
he will always follow with pleasure the advice or the 
injuiictiouB which may bo given him in her name.” ’ It 
appears that Kouis the I'ourtoeutU did write accord- 
ingly; that Anne was much plcmsod with bis letter; 
aud that she ouLrusted Gaultier with her reply. 

James also compiled with the suggestion of Gaultier. 
Hero is Ida loiter to (ho Queen, “ In the present situ- 
aliuu of affairs it is impossiblo for me, dear sister, to 
1)0 any longer silent, and not to put you in mind of the 
lionor and preservation of your family; and to assure 
you at the same time of my eternal acknowledgment 
and gratitude if you use your most clHcacious endeavours 
towards both. Give me leave to say, that your own 
goodnature makes me already promise it to myself; aud 
with that pei’suasion I shall always be ready to agree to 
whatever yon shall think most convenient for my in- 
terest, which after all is inseparable from yours ; being 
fully resolved to make use of no other means but those 
you judge most conducing to our mutual happiness and 
to the general welfare of our country. Your most 
entirely affectionate brother.” This letter, derived from 
a draft in the Pretender’s own hand-writing, has been 

» Loiter to Toroy, of Jetnuaty 27, 1712, KT.S, (Ajohwoe doe AlTBlres 
liltiangtrea). 
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already publwliod in the. Phmrl colloctiona.* Thera pitap, 
seems little clouht tluiL it wn.s thri)U^<h some ehauiiel snU'ly . . 

coiivoj’cd to the (iueon; hut there is no proof ihtil-, even 1712. 
indirectly, it roeeivetl any notice in return. The risk 
■n’’onld indeed have beni extreme. Nor is it at all eer« 
tain what were! in trntli (he Queen’s wishes at this lime. 

Her attachment to the Chnreli of England, and her ap« 
])reheiision of another such King as James the Secotal, 
might more than balance her feeling for a hi'othcr, 
whom, since his ci'adle, she had never seen. 

The Queen in her JMessngc of the 17 th had given a 
satisfactory in'omiso : “ Y on may depend on Her Miijosfy 
communicating to her IWiamcnt the terms of pcaeo 
before the same shall he e(»nelu<led.” Jleimwhile the 
Session wa.s in progress. In the Lords the op[)onentH 
of the lllinislry, (lam(K'd hy the l»le erealioim, made 
Inti, litllo sliow. The Duke of Devonshire lio\\t>\er 
was prooeeiliiig with his lUll ti»gi\e preeedeuee tt» (lu» 

Ih’hiee of Hanover. Hut the Lortl Treasurer, being 
dolormiucd I0 onthhl him, iulrodiicetl another Hill 
giving procodouco to the whole Electoral family os to 
Iho cliUdron and nephowe of the Crown. Dovonshlro 
upon this withdrew his moaeuvo, and Oxford’H watt bo 
Avarmly pressed, that it passed through botli IIoubch in 
two days. The Act was llicn despatched to Ihmover 
by Thomas Harley, first cousin of the Treasurer, w'ho 
hoped to ingratiate himself at tliat Court both by the 
message and the messeugor. 

In the Commons a course of blind vengeance against 
the members of the late administration seemed to ho 
the prevailing wi.sh of the new majority. Rtihert Wal- 
pole was too cons])icnoxt 8 a man to he ]»assod hy. The 
Commissioners of Public Accoxiuts had brought a charge 
against him of Illicit gains derived from some forage 
contracts in Scotland while he was SoertiLary at War. 
Walpole spoke ably and powerfully in his own viiidica- 
'• Muepliorwiii’a Origiuiil Ptipora, ii. p. 20/5, od. 1775. 
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CHAP, tion, l)ut he spoke to henrern filreotly for the most part 
cloterimiied to contleiun hhn. It wjut voted that he wtw 

1712. guilty of notorious corruption — that ho should be sent 
to the 'Tower— that he shoidd ho expelled the Houee. 
The two lost RosolutiouK Avoro lunvevcr carried by so 
far reduced majorities — only 1*2 in the one case and 
only 22 in the other — as to indicate in the clearest 
manner how strong were in truth the grounds of his 
defence. 

Marlborough’s case came next. It led to a long 
and vehement debate, sustained with much ability on 
the one side by Secretary St, John, Sir William Wynd* 
ham, and Sir Thomas Ilanmor ; on the other hy Sir 
Peter King, Sir Richard Onslow, and Mr. Pulteney. Sir 
John Germaine, who had been aide-de-camp to Prince 
Waldeck in 1689, gtivo evidence at the Bar in the Duke’s 
behalf. He deposed that the allowances made to His 
Groo® hy the contractors for bread were customary per- 
quisites of the commander-in-chief in Flanders and os 
such had -been always paid to Prince Waldeck. It was 
by the skilM application of tlicse sums that Marlborough 
had been enabled to obtain the early and exact intelli* 
genoe which was one of the secrets of his great successes. 
As regards the deduction of two and a half per cent, 
from the pay of the foreign troops, it was shown by the 
signatures of the foreign Princes to have been a volun- 
tary gift on their part,- and this gift had been confirmed 
by a warrant from the Queen. The other deduction of 
one per cent, allowed to Mr. Sweet as Paymaster was 
not for Marlborough’s profit but his own, and was made 
■without Marlborough’s knowledge. Yet in spite of 
these grorrods for JMarlborough’s exculpation, the ma- 
jority of the Commons, inflamed hy party zeal agamst 
their leading opponent, dedaredby 266 votes against 165 
•the payments made to Marlborough by the bread con- 
tractors to have been unwarrantable illegal. By a 
second Resolution, ‘ carried wifhiut a Ii'tMqii# it was 
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also afTirmccl lhat tKo two and. a half tlcdnctod from the 
foruij^n troops was public luoticy and oujilit io bo ac- 
counted for. It was further ordorod that those Resolu- 
tions should be laid before the Queen, 

From the great man the Commons passed to the 
groat man’s Secretary, It appearing from the Report of 
the Commissioners that Mr, Cardounel had received on 
annual gratuity of 500 gold ducats from the bread con- 
tractors, he was expelled the House. As to Mr. Sweet, 
it was voted that the one per cent, received hy him was 
public money and ought to be accounted for. 

Dismissed in this manner from the service of his 
Sovereign, and assailed by the violence of an overbearing 
faction, Marlborough showed the same composure, the 
same admirable serenity of tGm])cr, which had so often 
marked liin eouduci iu tho Hold, l&s Avould not ])load 
before llio Ooiuiuous, wbom ho tUd not noknowlodge as 
his judges, Hut ho oausod to be drawn up In his own 
name a staloment of his case on all the points arraigned, 
and Ibis slatomoiifc was siibscqucutly puhlisliod. It is a 
Avoll-wj’ittcn and convincing paper. Not only does tho 
Duke give a full answer to tho chargee, but ho shows 
with how little fairness they wore urged. Thus, on the 
yearly suras from the bread contractors, ho declai’cs that 
this perquisite or payment had been always allowed to 
the General or Commander-in-Ohief in the Low Countries 
both before and over since the Revolution, and had been 
constantly applied hy him to the procuring intolligcnco 
and other secret service. And he adds ; “ The Com- 
missioners may have observed very rightly that, by the 
strictest inquiry they could make, they cannot j6nd that 
any English General ever received this perquisite. But 
I presume to say the reason is, that there was never any 
other English General besides myself who was comman- 
dor-iii-chief in the Low Countries.” 

In the same spirit the Commons proceeded to consider 
the Bai’rior Treaty which they desired to he laid before 

I, I, 2 
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ciTAP. tliPm. I)otnuhij;» its Htijmliitiinm far too favouraUo to 
^7' ' the Dulfh thoy piiHsoil an intomiu'nito that Lord 
1/12. Townshonil, who luul lu'jfotiutotl and si/jtnt'il tlu* Trraty, 
and all tlioao who advisod its rutifa'ation, “ aro oiiomies 
to the Quooti and kinjftdtnn.’* 

It is worthy of notis and it oufjht to lu* a warning to 
nil tlioso who might Im tempted to similar excesses of 
party violence, how slight, or rather how null, was tho 
moral olfect that they produced. No one appears to 
have thought the worse on that aoccnmt of any of the 
persons so solomidy found Guilty. Walpole for example, 
who, disdaining to make any suhiuissuin, remained a 
prisoner in the Tower until the close of the. Session, 
received in his captivity visits of compliment nod 
fricndsliip from men of flw* highest note in England, 
such as l/ord Somers and Lnrtl Godolphin. The vote 
which declared him notoriotisly corrupt was so well 
understood as tho mere fruit of Tory rancour, that it 
did not form the ntnallesl ohjec'tUm or ohstoelo in his 
path as ho rose to tho highest dignities in tho next on* 
suing reign. 

In this Sessifui there was passed an Act to pi*otoct 
tho momhors of tho Episcojial Church in Scotland ftrom 
dislurhanco and interruption in their [mblic service, 
It provided that they might ho free to worship aftet 
their own manner, and that tho Sheriff of the county 
shonld ho boimd to secure them from tho insults of the 
vahhlc. Simple as the object scoms, it excited groat re- 
sentment among tho Scottish Presbyterians j and the 
General Assembly declared itself astoniahocl and afflicted 
at this monstrous measure,® 

From London we pass hack to Utrecht. There the 
French plenipotentiaries, gave in a Project of Ti’caty 
which greatly surprised those who as yet knew only the 

* Act 10 Anne o. 7, and Burton’s House of Lords upon llio Tiish 
History of Sootlftnd, vol. rf. p, 43, Ohitroli Bill, June 14, 1800, made 
IThe Bishop of Derry, addressing the ekillUl use of this BoolUsh incident, 
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seven Prelimnniiy Articles signed hy Mesuager, and sent oiup, 
to Plolland the year betoro. By this project Louis . ^ 

claimed both Idllc and Tournay as an eiinivahiut for the I7li2, 
demolition of Dunkirk. To complete Ins own barrier 
in the Low Countries he demanded Aire and St. Venaut, 

Bethune and Douay, The Queen's title was not to bo 
acknowledged until the peace was signed. The Electors 
of Cologne and of Bavaria were to be re-established in 
their dominions, There was to be a mutual restoration 
of conquests between France and Savoy. Philip was to 
continue King of Spain and the Indies, but measures 
were to be concerted to hinder the Crowns of Spain 
and France from over being united on the same head. 

This project, being made known to the Dutch Minis- 
ters, was by their connivance pnbli^ed in the Dutch 
Gazettes, and through theHo found its way to Et»glaud. 

There it stlrr<ul up tio little liuliguation. Not the Whigs 
only hut oven matiy of the Tories exclaimed against it, 
declaring that such terms on the part of Franco were 
arrogant and insupportable after so many defeats. Lord 
Halifax seized the favourable moment, and on the 16th 
of February moved an Address to the Queen against 
this project in the House of Lords, Oxford, seeing how 
strong the current ran in that direction, did not venture 
to divide, and so the motion passed. As Swift writes 
on this occasion to excuse the mishap, “ The House of 
Lords is too strong in "Whigs notwithstanding the new 
creations." 

The Ministers, although a little disconcerted, trusted 
partly to the effect of time in cooling the first resent- 
ments, and partly to the persuasions of Abb4 Gaultier, 
whom they despatched to Paris with a representation 
to his master, that the Queen had gone as for as was 
possible for her, and that if Louis desired peace he 
must moderate his claims. But meanwhile the course 
of events at Versailles tended to raise other difficul- 
ties on the side of Spain. A grievous epirlomic, the 
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moat mnlignaiit fom of meflaleH, swept iway tKo flower 
of tlvo IloyfU. Fwnily^ aiul sprt'ml iloHnIutimi around the 
hearth of the nj^od Kinfj. First on tlu* 12th of February 
died Mario A<lolaitiu of Savoy, the youiif^ and diarming 
Dauphincas, better known by the title of burgundy, 
which she boro till a few months back. Nino days 
later she was followed by her husband, tho worthy 
pupil of Fdidlon and tho rising hope of France, They 
loft two sons, tho Dukes of llrittany and Anjou; the 
former only five and the hist only two years of age. 
Both fell ill of the sanio malady which had proved fatal 
to their parents, and tho eldest expired on tho 8th of 
March. Thus hatl three Dauphins of Franco gone to 
the grave in one year. Tho survivor, then become tho 
heir-apparent, grey up to U«\g life as Louis the Fil'leeuth, 
hut was still a sickly infant wbose life was for a tune 
despaired of. Yet in tUo order tjf birili this otto ftail 
child was now tlxo only bar hetweeu I'hllip of Spain 
and tho throne of Franco, Under thcBt! altered oirciun- 
BtaucoB it was doubt ltd wlielUer Philip would conseut 
to forego his eventual olaijti. There wiua mueli delay in 
his answer; there was plaiidy much hesitation hi his 
mhid; and until that essential point could bo cleared 
up tho entire treaty languished, and the conforoucos at 
Utrecht wore suspended. 

The Ministers in England had from the first protested, 
that if unable to conclude a peace ou the terms which 
they desired, they would bo found willing and ready to 
prosecute the war. Already was the Duke of Oi’mond 
named General in Flanders in succession to tho Duke of 
Mswlborough j and in tho course of April he joined Ms 
colleague Prince Eugene at Toumay. They had under 
their command a formidable ai’my exceeding in its 
numbers 120,000 men, while Villars who confronted 
th^ had but 100,000; and those, from the neces- 
sities of the kingdom, ill appointed and ill supplied. 
With such superiority on the side of the AJlios it was 
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the desire of Ka/j;eno to rosiimo the “ j);raod project ” oitAP, 
of Marlboroiijfh — invest at ihc same time both Le . . 

Quesuoy and Laudrooica — overwhelm the French army ina. 
— and march onwards into the heart of France, “ I do 
not hesitate in declaring to you” — so he wrote a few 
weeks afterwai'ds — “ that it was entirely in our power 
to force the enemy to risk a battle to their disodvan* 
tage or repass the Somme.”* Ormond, on his part, a 
man of honorable character though slender capacity, 
was ambitious of militai'y fame, and like a good soldier 
told Eugene that he was ready to join in the attack. 

Louis the Fourteenth had been at the outset almost 
overpowered by the anguish of his domestic losses; above 
all, the untimely death of the Dauphiness, the favourite 
and frolicsome companion of liuuself and Miulamo do 
Maintouou in their chccrlcKs ohl No sooner could 
ho flgaiu apjdy to buHiuoHH, tlum he bout his uihul In 
frame some plan of I’ouuuciatiuu fur King Fhillp which 
should satlsly the Court of St. James’s. In the ooupho 
of April came tin explicit letter on this subject from 
Toroy to St. John. It was now proposed, that in the 
Treaty of Peace tiio contracting parties should BtUl 
stipulate most expressly that the Crown of Franco 
should never, under any choumstonces, bo united to 
the Crown of Spain. Should the King of Spain become, 
by order of succession, the heu* to France, he was to 
make an immediate option betweeu the two. If he 
chose Spain, the Crown of France was to pass to the 
next male heir; and, in the foi’ more probable case of 
his preferring France, ho was not to be permitted to 
leave Spain to any son or descendant of hia own. 

On the contrary, that throne should then immediately 
devolve on some foreign Prince, to be named in the 
Treaty of Ponce, and such as could cause no umbrnge or 
jealousy to any of the contracting particH. The King 
of Portugal, wholly unconnected with the House of 
* LoUor lo Miulbuniugli, Camp at Ilnyn, Juuo 0, 171 * 2 , 
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CHAP. Bourbon, was suggeHted us n perHon for wlioin this 
^ BtliniUition might ho fitl)'nu«lo; utul it was proposed 
1713. that, to thirt stipulation, nil tho Bowers of Huri>pu nhoukl 
be Guni'nntcos, 

This prtvjoct found no favor. It inudo no way with 
tho English Minister.**. St. .lohn answmul Torcy by 
a mahtorly despatch in the Krench Imiguagc. “In 
cither,” he said, “ td' tlie cases which you jait, what 
security can Europe have that the option which you 
promise Avill be really nuule? All the Bowel's you 
say should bo Guaranteea to this engagement ; and no 
doubt such Guarantees might form a Grand Alliance to 
carry on war against the l^rince who attempted to 
violate the coiidition.s of the Treaty, Bnt surely wo 
ought to souk Ihu jneans of averting, rather tlmn tlio 
rucana of suatoiniug, a new war. Ko expedient will 
give any real security unless tho Brince, who is now 
in poBBOBsiou of Spaiu, will make IiIh option at this very 
hour, and unless lus option bo inudo bo an article in 
tlio Treaty of Bcaee.”^ 

Only a few ilaya from Ibo date of tliia despatch, 
Gaultier, wlio hud been botli at Baris and at Utreebt, 
reappeared in Loudon. Ho had several interviews 
witiv each of tho two leodhig Ministers, and was, ore 
long, able to announce a counter-project they had 
formed. This had at aU events tlio merit of novelty. 
It proposed that if Philip wore unwilluig to resign in 
due form his eventual claim to the Crown of France, 
be should immediately relinquish Spain and tho Indies, 
to which tho Duke of Savoy should succeed. On the 
other hand, Philip should at once step into the do- 
minions of the Duke of Savoy, adding to tliom the 
Duchy of Mantua as also tho island of Sicily, with tho 
tide of King. He would then, with tho assent of tho 

1 Tho despftteih of Toroy to St, John, publUhod In tho BoHnghralte Oowo- 
April 8, N.8., and tho answer of St. spondonoe, vol. 1. p. 4(18-466. 

John, Aprilr 0, 0. S. 1712, aro both 
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Groat Powers, retain his claim on France, and in llio chap. 
event of liia ever Kuceociliuf; to that Crown woxild - 
annex to it the Savoy dominions, 1712. 

Of this BchcniG of tho English Ministers it mijfht 
certainly be said that it treated dominions much like a 
pack of cards, and dealt them round with no regard 
*to the good wUl or repugnance of the nations most 
concerned. It was not ill-framed, however, to meet 
the perplexities of Sovereigns at this time; and as 
such it was transmitted by Gaultier on the 1st of 
May. A special courier bore it posthaste to Versailles, 
and Oxford bade Gaultier w^iito to Torcy that a favour- 
able answer was expected, if* possible, by the 10th of 
tho satno month ; in which case, ho added, there might 
cuHuo a Bttfi])onsion of arxuH. Gaultier took the same 
op])or(xiuity to warn Torcy of the growing disscnHlons 
in (ho ICnglisli Minislpy. “Whenever,” be said, “you 
write to onr Cord Truusuiw tako care in your loLlor to 
make no mention of ‘ M. do Saint Jean,’ because the 
Troaauror does not love him, nor place any confidence 
in him. In tho same manner tho last-named person is 
never to know that you con’espond with tho Treasurer, 
lie is not to be told that tho King has written to the 
Queen, or tho Queen to the King.” 

Gaultier thus concludes ; “I entreat you, Mon seigneur, 
if the transmigration of King Philip to Turin he pos- 
sible at present to make every effort with the King to 
consent to it. I have a thousand reasons for pressing 
you not to defer the business to another time; for if 
the Queen, whose health is not good, were to die, we 
should be here in tho greatest confusion in the world. 

It would then be impossible for our Ministers to make 
peace ; they would have, on the contrary, to take new 
measures to continue the war.” 

It was not till the night of tlio 9th that tho courier 
sent to Versailles came back to London, bringing with 
him in a letter from Torcy a full compliance with the 
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ciup. terms propoaed. Louia imdertuHk to lay before lua 
gratidsou for decision the tw'o idtfrnativeaj either a 
1712, public and immediate rououncemont of lua claim to be 
inserted in the Treaty of Peace, or else a traiwmigra* 
tion, aa Gaultier termed it, to Turin. It would be 
nocesaary to await the return of the messenger des- 
patched with these offers to Madrid, but, meanwhile, 
Louis positively pledged himself to conclude the Peace, 
either on one basis or the other. 

Next morning then, the 10th of May, the very day 
that the Treasurer had asked, there was read to the 
Queen in his presence and in St. John’s, thie letter 
from Torcy. So well pleased was Her Miyesty, os 
Gaultier relates it, that she directed St. John, as Secre- 
tary of State, to ttjee immediate measures for the sus- 
pension of hostilities. That same afternoon tlicn, St. 
John sent by special express to the Duke of Ormond, 
what were subsequently called “ the roatrairujig orders." 
Here follow his o^vn words \ “ Her Mtyesty, my 
Lord, has reason to boliovo tliat wo shall come to an 
agreement upon tho great article of the union of the 
two monai'chies as soon aa a courier sent from Versailles 
to Madrid can return, It is therefore the Queen’s posi- 
tive command to your Grace, that you avoid engaging 
m mj siege or hazarding a battle till you have further 
orders from Her Majesty. I am at the same time 
directed to let your Grace know, that the Queen would 
have you disguise the receipt of this order ; and Her 
Mtyesty thinks that you cannot want pretences for 
conducting yourself so as to answer her ends without 
owning that which might at present have an ill effect if 
it was publicly known. . . I had almost forgot to tell 
your Grace, that communication is given of this order 
to the Court of France; so that if the Mar^chal de Vil- 
htes takes in any private way notice of it to you, your 
G-race will answer accordingly." 

The tortuous character of thfise mstructlous stands 
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in no nocfl of comment. En/»lantl with Huch ^rinlHtem t'lrvi*. 
showed hevHolf far more careful of Krauce— there - 3^ 

still open waa* between them — tlmu of llollaud to which 
she was hound hy the closest lies, She was to nuuiifertt 
ill wiU to her Allies, atid reserve her frieudslup for her 
foes. The spirit of tlio army was to be depressed, and 
the fame of the country tarnished. Ormond, mortifted 
as he might be, had as a soldier no alternative hut to 
obey. He entered into a secret correspondence with 
Yillars, and apprised him that the troops under his own 
command would hencefox'th refrain from all olFeusivo 
operations. It was impossible, however, to conceal tlio 
fact from his colleague. Wlicii Eugene warmly presac>d 
him to join in an alltujk of the French camp as he luul 
recetiLly agreed to do, ho could <gily give an oMisivo 
answer atul a( Inst a poiul-bhmk x*efuHal. In (liis man- 
ner (ho true tiulure of his owlers came to be ap|mi’eut, 

I'i'oiled iu this lirst object, Eugene next, propitwd to 
invest he Quesnoy, while Ormuud Hhuuld uHsist iu or 
cover the siege, and Ormond, fooling that ho could carry 
his rosiatanoo no further, though against his instruodous 
complied. 

Expoatulatioxis and complamts came os may ho sup- 
posed thick aud fast to England, and the OpjjoBitiou 
was of courso not slow to profit hy them. I’lie matUn* 
was discussed iu both Houses on tiio 28th of May. Iti 
the Coxnmons William Pultoney, a young orator of 
rising faxne, moved that the General in Flanders might 
have instructioxis to ixrosccutc the War with the utmost 
vigour; hut he was defeated by a vast xnnjority — 203 
votes against 73 — and the Ilouseagi’ood to a Jiesohition 
for putting an entire confidence in tbc Queen. With 
the Peers Lord Halifax, ns oxx the last occasion, took the 
lead. Wharton and Cowjxer joined him and warmly 
denounced the restraining ordei's. The Lord TreiiHurer 
said in rejdy, “ tliat though the Duke of Ormond might 
have refused to hazard a general action, y(!t he could bo 
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CRAP, positive lie woultl not tleeline juininpr w itU the Allies in 
^7' S' nip^^Pi ortlei’B luivhijT been sent him ftn* thiit purpnse.” 

1/12, lihu’lhorough rose next. “ I mu at a hiss ” he said 
“ how to veeont'ile to the rules oF w ar the orders not 
to hazard a hat tie but to eu};a;^l’ in a siej^e; siuee it is 
itn]Kissiblc to make a sie/'e without either hazarding a 
battle ill ease the enemy atlt'iu]>t» to relieve the place, 
or else sliamcfully raising the sii'ge." Ihit there was 
yet another objection to Oxford’s auswc'r hesidea that 
which Marlborough so hweihly atated. It was in truth 
no more tlian an ignominious after-thought, since the 
original instructions of the 10th of May forbade, os 
wo have seen, a siege (piite as distiuetly as a battle. It 
was only by a subsequent <lespateh that St. John gave 
his aaiiotion to the gourse uhieh Ormond had already 
adopted by taking ptu't in the iuvi'stment ol' bo Quesnoy, 
Being further prcsawl, the 'freasurer in n second 
speech dochwodthatUi a few days the Queen, according 
to her promise, would l«y heforn her Ihu'Ibuueut the 
couditiouH that were eouteuiplateil. Sumo l/ords had 
expressed I heir iquireheusiuna of a separalo peace, 
“ Notliiug of that nature ” cried Oxford '* was over clo- 
signod. Such a peace would be so hoao, ho knavish, 
and BO villanouB a tiling that every servant of the 
Queen must answer for it with liia head to the nation.” 
It is even allogcd that ho added, “ The Allies know of 
our proceedings oud arc satisfied with Ihoin.”® 

So positive an assurance from the loading Minister was 
deemed satisfactory by the great majority of the Peers. 
Halifax seeing their temper desired to avoid a division, 
but it was forced on, and the Government prevailed by 
68 votes against 40. A Protest against this decision, 
couched in very strong lauguago, was signed by 27, in- 
cluding the name of Marlborough*— a Protest afterwards 

* Lookhtofc of Ofvmwttth vas pio- 1. p 8f)7), not agreidng; on all poiuU 
sent at this dotald and hoa given an with that In tho Foil. Ilistoiy, vol. 
nooount of it (Oommentarioi, &o., vol, vi. p. 1188. 
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oxjmnf^od by order of the lltniHe, nud marked only by citap, 
aHterwUH in the »rournalH. .. 

'L’liere was yet another iueldeut lluit. day wbieb proved 
only ridiculous to one of the parties, but wUicb mifjcbt 
Imvo l)ccn of serioua concern to one or both. Earl 
Poulett was so ill bred and so unjust ns to xxso tlmso 
words in the course of the discussion : “ No one can 
doubt the Duke of Ormond’s bravery, but he does not 
resemble a certain General who led troops to the 
slaughter to cause a great number of officers to he 
knocked on the head ui a battle or against stone walls, 
in order to till his pockets by disposing of their com- 
missions.” This dastardly taunt received no notice at 
the time from the great man at whom it glanced. Ihxt 
on the rising of the House Ibo Duke sent Lord Mohuu 
to Lord Poidotl with an iuvilaljtjn, according to (ho 
langiiHgc of llu’ time, “ to take the air iu (he country.” 

The Earl iiujuirltig iimoccntly whetber Ibis was meant 
as a clialUMigc, rocciwd for answer (bid. tlio nicssjigo 
rctiuirod no ox])lanatu)n. Lord Molum added ! “ I shall 
accompajiy the Duke of Mwlborough and your Lord- 
slxip would do well to provide a second.” 

At this summons, which ho does not seem to have 
anllcipalcd, the impetuous course which no doubt was 
vibrating through Lord Poulett’s frame may perhaps 
liavo shown itself by some tremor in his limbs. Certain 
it is that on returning home he could not wholly conceal 
his emotion from his wife. A hint was promptly eon- 
veyod to Lord Dartmouth as Secretary of State, who at 
once placed Lord Poulett under arrest, and conveyed to 
Marlborough an order from the Queen to proceed no 
further in this business. Nay more, by the subsequent 
aid of the Lord Treasurer, the two parties were brought 
iu appearance at least to a reconciliation. 

The double victory of the Ministers iu both Houses 
of Parliflmen(, was felt by them as a great triumph, and 
emboldened them in their idtorior measures. Their 
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chief Rourcc.of anxiety anti rliRtruBt was now on the 
side of Hanover. As St. Jtilm luul complaiuetl in con* 
iiiiencc a little while before : “ The Elector hail till this 
winter behaved himself so that Whipf and Tory equally 
courted him and had equal exjiectatitms from him. He 
has now placed him.self at the hoiul tif a i>arty, and that 
too, whatever he is matlti to believe, by j^reat de^-eee 
the least at thi.s time, and wliencver wc have rid of 
our war likely to be still weaker. The landed interest 
will thou rise, and the monied interest, which is the great 
support of Whigglsin, must of course decline.” ® 

Meanwhile there had come from Madrid the expected 
messougor. Philip on full ileliberatioii had determined 
to accept the first of the two alternatives submitted to 
him. Ho would make a full renunctalion of his oven* 
tual claim to the Qiown of Franco; that renunciation 
to be confirmed in the most solemn manner by the 
French Parliaments and by the Spanish Cortes. It 
was also agreed that, in case the posterity of Philip 
failed, the Crown of Spain shoidd devolve not on any 
other French PriiicB but on the Duke of Savoy, who 
had likewise an hereditary claim to that Buccosaion as 
descended from a daughter of Philip the Second. More- 
over the Court of Versailles undertook that the Pre* 
tender, b© conataat a source of jealousy to the English 
Parliament and people, should at once quit the French 
domiaionB as though of his own free choice, and retire 
to Switzerland or Lorraine. And as a further pledge of 
its good faith the Court of Versailles consented, even 
hefnre proceeding with the treaty, to admit an English 
■garrison into the town and citadel of Dunkirk. 

• The negotiation with France and Spain being in such 
a state of forwardness, the Queen went down to the 
House of Peers on the 6tli of June, and delivered an 
elaborate speech to fulfil, as she said, her promise of 
- communicating to her Parhaanent tihe terms of Peace 
IlAifi: ol Steaford, Maaoh 7| 1714. 
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hoforo it wnn conclndod, “The n'tsiiriiig ’’ she said 
“ of the Pi’otcstaiit Succession as l;)y law calahlished , 
1o the House of Hanover being what 1 have nearest at 
heart, particular care is taken not only to ha\o that ac- 
kjiowlodgcd in the strongest terms, but to have an ad- 
ditional security by the removal of that person out of 
the dominions of France who has pretended to disturb 
this settlement. Her Majesty proceeded to explain the 
measures taken to prevent the Crowns of France and 
Spain from ever being united on the same head. “ The 
nature of this proposal is such” she added “that it 
executes itself.” France was willing to give up its 
portion of the island of St. Kitts, with Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and other torritmy in North America. 
Spain would yield to us Iho forlresa of Gibraltar, the 
whole Islaud of Alluorca, and Ihemoiiopoly in the trade 
of negroes for lliirly y('avM. “ I have not” — tluis Her 
Mtyesty ])i'oeot'd(.'(l --“Inkcu upon jue (o deteviuiue the 
iriLoi’OHta of our con federates 5 these must be adjusted in 
the OougvoHH at Utrecht, Avhoro my best endeavours 
shall ho employed, as they have iulhorlo boon, to procure 
I0 every one of them all justice and reasonable satis- 
faction. In the meantime I think it proper to acquaint 
you that Franco ofFcrs to mako the Rhino the barrier 
to the JSmph’o, to yield Brisach, the fort of Kohl, and 
Landau, aud to raze all the fortresses both on the other 
side of the Rhine and in that river. The Spanish Low 
Countries may go to His Imperial Majesty; the king- 
doms of Naples and Sardinia, the Duchy of Milan, and 
the places belonging to Spain on the coast of Tuscany 
may likewise be yielded to tho Emperor by the treaty 
of peace. As to the kingdom of Sicily, though there 
remains no dispute concerning tho cession of it by the 
Duke of Anjou, yet the disposition thereof is not yet 
determined. Tho interests of the States General with 
respect to commerce arc agreed to as they have been 
demanded by their own. Ministers, with tho exception, 
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cnAP. only of stmie very few pppclps t>f niPiYhautVwe- and tlie 
entin* lliirvu*!* iw tUMuamhHl li\ llii> Staton in 1709 from 
17 Id. I'^’aneo, i'xcoj)t two nr Ihm* plaaon at lunst. . . , TUo 
tUflorcnci' liettvoi'ii tho Uarrior domaialotl fur tlio Duke 
of Savoy in 1709 and tho ntfopH now nuulo by Franco ia 
very im’onnidt'ruhlc; but that I’rinci' Inuinfjf an aignally 
distin^niislu'd liiins<‘lfin thoaorvico of thoctmnnon cause, 

I am on(It'a\ nurinj? to proouro fur him still further ad« 
vaiilaiic's." 

Such then Averc the principal lerina Avliich Anne an- 
nounced. And in conclusion Her Majesty said: “No- 
thiiift on my part mil be ncgh'cted to brinfj the Peace 
fco a happy and speedy Imhuc ; and 1 depend on your 
entire oontideneu hi me and your cheerful concurrence 
with me.” 

To briupf this dUpositum to a trial, Addresses of coii- 
Adonco ajui concurrence were tnoxetl at otiee in both 
tho llnuseR. In the CoimuoiiH it nas earried nein. con, 
fn ilio bovds thoro Avaa a keen debate, in wliioli Mnrl- 
bovongh spoke with no little acrimony. “The measurcB” 
ho said “purmied in Knijlaud for a year past are directly 
eoulravy to Her Majesty’s ongageiuents with the Allies, 
have Bullied tho (riiunphs and glories of her reign, and 
will render the English namo odious to all other na- 
tions.” Godolphui, though aulFering I'rom illness, spoke 
on the same side, ns did also Wharton, Nottingham,, 
and Cowper, They moved a clunso in addition to the 
Address, that Tier Majesty’s Allies should bo invited 
to join her in a mutual guarantee. Against this the 
Lord Treasurer contended, that such a scheme would 
subject the Queen and the whole treaty to the pleasure 
of tho AUios, who might prove backward and intract- 
able; and that since England had homo the greatest 
share of the burthen of the war, it was reasonable that 
the Queen should he the princip^ arbiter of tho Peace. 
Those considerations appear to havo prevailed with the 
Lords, who rejected the amondmont by 81 votes against 
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36, and pi'.hOil tho Adtlivss in Us fiiNt (drin, Uut a I'lTvn. 
Protost, di*si»iu'd ns ii jinjndnr ar^jnmi'ul n.'^iiiint thn 
torma nt’ tiii* tmiiy, nas si»m>d l>y *J 1 iVni-s, Mnrl- 
bonniffli and (lodolphln InohuUsL ldkt> ilia idruu’r 
Protoht it ■vvas oxjmuf'i'd IVom llio Jitin'iinls In diri'f- 
tion of tlic llouac, but it waa put into print niul i-irfu- 
latcd in great uuniberH through the ooimtry, notwith- 
standing an Order of the liuoen iu Conneil, wdiich was 
inunediatoly lovcdled iigainal it, olTering a reward for 
the discovery of all persons coucerncsl in the <lishemi- 
nation of this “malicious and scandalotus paper.” 

The Conunons of that day were fully determined not 
to be loft behind in the race of tyranny ; niul to show 
the same zeal as either the Ltu'«ls Iloine or the Privy 
Council in suppressing flu* puhlieatinns of their poiitieal 
opponents. VVith this view they t?ll upon a volume of 
Sermons just (hen sent forth in print In a most esti- 
mable prelate, llishop hdei’lwnmil (»f Si. .Vs»pli, 'fhese 
Sermons, four iu mnnlier, were of •»hl date, as preaehinl 
on llio (leatliH of Queen Mary and of the bnka of 
CJloucoBtor, on tbo death of William, and on the oceosaion 
of Anno. But they had a now Preface, in whicli the 
tenuH of peace propoRed wore oarnestly lamentetl and 
condemned.' Sir Peter King, Sir tloseph .lekyll, mul 
Mr. Lechmero stood forth in defence of fJie Bishop in 
the Commons ; hut the House hooded them not, utul by 
a majority of 119 to f)3 resolved that “the sold Preface 
is malicious and factious” and that it “be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman ujion Thursday next 
(Juno the 12Lli) at twelve of the clock in Palace Yai’d, 
Westminster,” 

Fortilied by this spirit iu both the IIousos, the 
Ministers, immediately upon llic Qiiecu’s speech of the 
Gth of June and the Addressofl iu reply, concluded an 

^ An cloqnont pu'^ango fniin wt. i. p. 4. Sen nluo tho Hpprtntur, 

Profftco ia citod in tlio lliBlory of No. !IHI. TliU liwl wiw laduru llio 
England frojii tin* ronco of nircflif, v«tn of lln* ('tmmwitx. 

M M 
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fiui uniii'itu‘1' \\UU I'miifo, UiuUfiI howi-MT lu iho njnu'c (jf 
h\o nuiiiflH anil to tho nl' ilu* Low Cttiinfnort 

1712. only. Ortli'i'H hohI ummlitijih lii thnauiul to 

Bopiirnto luH nnny tVoiu aiuil n Iruiniutf Irm-o 

furtlu'V ^Mirliu'o iUll lau-k. uml tulvi* ipiii'l juissi'SHum nf 

Dunkirk. Uul Hu^i-iu* uiul tlu- Duii-h Di'imtii'i., mitiri- 
palinjr a rourM* of thi'i kiiul, luul to sotiu* exlrnl 
pro\uli>(l u^iiuii''l it. Tlu'V Uml uil«lri‘'*‘'t‘il thi'uvt.olvoa 
ill hcm't to till* diiofM of ilu* mixiliury troops in llritish 
pay, null liail .so sueiTssfulIy \\ roiurlit u[iou tlirir mili- 
tary ardour as to mako thrin fUfia^i', tliat if Ormotul 
phould depart they ivoiihl reiiuiiu eieti aijainst hia orders 
and look eDewliere for their pay. Wluni thend'oru thu 
Duke dill auiiouuee to his eolleajjrui' the eessiitlon of 
aritiH and hroke up from his I’amp at t'nteau t’amliresis, 
he had. the inortitu’atlou to he followed oul) liy the 
12,000 lueuto wUieh the Knglish foree was jiow reiluced, 
logotlior with four battalions of llolsiein mid one regi- 
monl of drtigoouH from Inege. Kor did his tliHapjiuint- 
nionts end here. As he mnreheil baek, tlu' Dnteh 
governors ol' nuiielmiu, Toiinmy, mid Doiuiy closed 
their gales against him; and Ortnoud llierenjiun, ns if 
ill ropvisal, took poHsussion of («hent and Hruges in iho 
uamo of Lho Queen. Ho was now at hand uml reaily 
to throw also an UnglisU garrison into Dunkirk, hut 
the King of Franctt declaring that the ([uestiunhud hcen 
nltored, by tbc Htubbormiess of the Urilish stipencUnrips, 
appeared to hesitate, and delayed for Homo tunc the 
surrender of that fortress. 

Even after the separation from Ormond, the army of 
Eugene was still in its niunbera slightly superior to the 
French. The Prince might still hope to prevail in tlie 
campaign. But this separation between gallant soldiers 
who had so long fought beneath the samo banners, and 
had achieved so many triumphs shoulder to sliotddor, 
was felt as a deep grief by all. A common Serjeant in 
the British ranks who was present bos in bomuly but 
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impiVhMM' (It'^mlicU lUo hi-oiio: “As Ihoy 

liiiurlu'd otr that day bntli hiiloa lookial very dojoclfully . 
on oat’ll othor, uoitlior boiiijj; pcruiittud to spoak to tlio 
otlioi* tt) proviMii roHoolknis that niiglil tliovoliy amo.”® 
Somo Hlron^’ rousoiis llicrG were oorUiiuly to ur»'e for 
Biicli a course. As St. Jolui said in one of liis dc.s- 
patclics to Oniumd, “ the Queen cannot think with 
jiatience of sacrificing men, when there is a fair pro- 
spect of attaining her purpose another way." But 
even allowing the utmost weight to these consider- 
ations, we may still deplore the crooked policy which 
estranged us from our old Allies. We may acknow- 
ledge that this socessiou of the English Iroojis with the 
enemy hofore them was ]>aiuful and humiliating to all 
among Ihom who Ihought of their former exploits 
achieved on the siuiu' |)laius. 

Till' Ses.siou of I’lU’limueid, which hnd lieen prolviu’led 
to a mohl unusual length, was closed hy adjom’Jiment on 
the !21 hI of dune and hy prorogation on the Slliof July, 
Immediately upon the last event St, Jolm was I’aieod to 
the i)oorago-~a reward which hod heon for some months 
past inlemlcd for him, but delayed to enable him to carry 
through the hnsiuesa of the Session in the Hoiiso of 
Commons. There "was an Earldom of Bolingbroko in 
his family, which had become extinct only a year be- 
fore, and it was this that St. John desired to revive. 
But Oxford, to mark his own supremacy in the Cabinet, 
insisted with the Queen that St. John ^ould receive no 
higher rank than that of Viscount; and Viscount Boling- 
broke he ivas made accordingly. To mark this supre- 
macy in another manner also, Oxford a few weeks later 
received from the Ciiieen — or to speak more truly gave 
himaeli; — the Order of the Garter. He was now at the 
very summit of honors. 

JCarly in August the new Viscount set out for Franco, 
to settle if he could by his presence the points in the 
" Ntti’mlivo of Suijoiiiii Milnur, p. flOO, o'» cited by Ooxe, 
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CHAP. 

1712. 


nPffotliiHou that wert' htill Up took with 

him hoth lh*itjr autl {lauUifi*. 'I’lifn* \Yrri' fjfi'i'jit murka 


of honor hIiowu him on hi-* wny iVom t'alui't; anil at 
Parla he waa wi'U'onwil in a inaunm* hf.ai'iMuin^ hoth 
his Bjilondiil talenta anti his (‘niiiiont post. At nluo 
o’clock one Siindiiy mornin|t ho was presented to the 
TCinp: at Kontainehlean anti most {'raeiunsly received, 
Dnriu^^ his stay of ahout one fortniiyht at Paris ho 
npjiears to have divided his time most impartially 
hetw'ceu hii.slne.sH and pleasure. lie hron«rht to a de- 
cision Bcveral conlruvorted ijnestions in the terms of 
peace; and ho paid court — and not without success — 
to the hcautiful Countess de Parahi’re.*' It was ufjreed 
hctwoeii HoUughroke and Torey that Sicily should at 
the petu'c he ceiled to tiie Duke of Savoy, who mijijht 
tlion with the asHCut of all llie Powers take the title of 
King. It was agreed that this Prince ami his family 
should he named in succtWion to I lie Crown of Spain 
and the Tnclics, falling the deseeudants of Philip. It 
was fuvLlier agreed, after many and warm attempts on 
the part of Torey (o e.\1in'l a contrary decision, that 
EiigUvud should stand free of any ]»leilgo or promise to 
ohtalu the restoration of Lho Elector of Havnria. 


The conditions of a treaty hoing thus fm* adjusted, 
Bolinghroke and Torey signed a suspension of arms for 
four months, a term afterwards prolonged, and which 
was not, like the former, confined to the armies in the 
Ncthcidauds but extending to all parts of the world 
both by land and sea, Erom this moment it may he 
said that in effect peace w'as re-established between the 
two nations, although minor matters, some unexpectedly 
arising, impeded its conclusion for months to come. 


' Mtidame de Pa.TnMre ofteiwavda rol. i. p. 289, ed. Bninet.) I have 
booome the tavouiite mieiress of tho seen 01117 ono portrait of her, an ex- 
HegentDoke of Orleans, Iliemotlier quUito miniatnro, sow in lho colloc- 
the Dowager Daohess oalle her *'la non of JGIni'l Beauohmsp at Madres- 
Sultone Itoine," and adds a minute fleld OouH, 
doHoi'iptlon of her ehams. (Ooireep, 
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Tn tliOht' with KiMtiat* tuiil Sjmin, tlu‘ 

ctiHP of the CiiliihuiH, hctruM'il h\ thi* r.uuliHh Miiiisti'i'**, 
anti li'ft uimiih'il to tin* Nnii'^famiv tif ( ’.I'.lillf, lt>nn>*, 
nmon^ inimy tliifk Itluts thn tinrkt'^t in ih** 

politu'iil curccr of IhiHuf^hrokt*. Ihit 1 ulmll -t_\ im- 
thinjj; further of it at thw place, aiuet* tt»|feihtT with 
its rCHults oxtemlitig fur hoyoml the l*eat’o of rtnvht— - 
it iu fully detailed elsewhere.* 

The departure of the Preteuder from Frniice, wi 
positively jn’ornised, had liecu aeeiilenlnlly dt'layetl. 
iloth he aud Ida siater, the Priucean Louisa, hud fulleii 
ill of the smtill pox. 'rife youii^j Prhieeaa tlied early in 
May, to the fl^reut p'it'f (»f her family ; ami the Pritiee 
t)uly rej^aluetl Ida Hlren^th hy ahnv tlcjifi’eea. (ht fhia 
jilcu, and even lieyotnl liia couvalewi'cnre, he atlU lln* 
jji'ereit in (he Krt'oeU eupital, or fuw it. lloliiiyliroke 
always dt'claretl lluii he had tio muiiniiuieutiou wltli 
hitu iluriiifj; Ida ala} at I'nris, utid siw him out\ oiu'c, 
W'hieh was at the tlpetni, at a jireat dUtniiee uertiaa the 
luuwo.® At leu}j;th, on the 7th tif heptemher, datium, 
hoing warmly pressed hy Ttircy, did coiumenet* Uts 
journey, hut. he proeeeiled only tn Chaloim>»mr’ Marne, 
still within the Kreueh duminioiiH. 

When lloliugliroke set out from Ptiria, on Ida return to 
Kngland, he hud left Prior with a. letter of eet-dfiiee aa 
Chargdl cl’Afruive.a. ^^'e find that tu’eompliahi’tl man 
the poof, tho wit, the politician^ — e\eu from his outaet 
ill the cloaeat iiitiniaey with the leading Miniatera. Aa 
he reports it to hia chief, “ I have a. thouaand eom- 
])liineutH to make you. Every night I aiip with M. tie 
'Forey ‘en liimille,’ Miulame drinka tw’o health^ 1 have 
taught her ‘ a irarni et a Hohin,’® Madunie tli* Puraiji're 
irt very proud of her good forlime,’' 

* lliulmy »l Kiii.'lniirl fnuii llm * MwifiV WmW, \(il x»i p ati", 

I’eikCu of Ulltclil, Mil.l.p.illl UVi.miil " I(| III.V \ l rtinnt lUiliuulinihi* nntt 

furtlio (liiiKU of Uniffltina ilit* Wnr tif Itoln tl I «il til I Hr.trd, Ituliiintlmiltn'* 
llio FlucmRlim ill Spniii, p, i!7'J MUD, (’iiumiiiiiiilfiiiis ml it p :tt. 
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CHAP. 

1712. 


It wus liDWcvoi' l>y nt> lunms that ii mnu tif 

lunuliU* Ijirth und wtiitiDU hiu*1i ns I’rinr nIiuuIiI enuliuuo 
to rc'urc'KOtit tlvo Qupon in Fmiu'f. A mim tif tfiu 
liiffhost milk litul lu'nti sflootinl us Amltiissiulur on t>itlu>r 
hIcIc, Tlip Fmiu'li C’ourl imnu'il tin* Duke tl'Aumont, 
mul tlio Cirtii’t lumusl tlio Ihiki' of HumiUoii, 

Jiiifc the Inst novel' proooedoil to his post, Hn' hiivin^ 
nuluqipily oii}>’n.i''oil in « privnlo quarrel on the suhjoct 
of a lawsuit, lio was sliiiii in a diiol l»y hord MoUuii 
who also foil.’ 'riuis tloo.s Bolini'liroko dosoriho the 
Irno'U'til ovoiit: “My hov<l j^Iohiin had on 'riinrsday 
ffivGii very hriital lan*?iin<iCo to the l)nko of lluniilloti 
at the ohamhevs of a MtiMer in C^haneery; the latter 
ropllctl in no provoking inuimer, and inteinh’il to puss 
it over 11 H the elleot of wiiu*; lull the next day Molnin 
sent him n cluillongt^ hy Mael'arthy— that is, he who 
gave the ailVout demanded Halisfaellon of the person 
who reoeivocl it. They fought, received tluvi* or font’ 
wounds each, and hoth died on the sjait, or a few minutes 
after.”" In the pliieo of Hamilton as Amhassiidor, tho 
Duke of Oi'iiiond was at first suggested, hut linnlly the 
Duke of Slirowslmry wan sent. 

Moanwliilo the campaign was in ]»rogi'0fls, I’rinco 
Eugoiio had pressed tho siogc of Do Quesiioy, ami on 
the 8 rd of July forced the town to surrender, the gar- 
rison to remain prisoners of war. Next ho invested 
Landrccles as ho had forinorly proposed, being eager, it 
would seem, to prove to tho world that liio socossiou of 
the English had not altered his plans anti would not 
affect his successes. On the other hand Marshal Villars 
more justly estimated tho loss sustained by the Allies 
in an army, even though a very small one, of excellent 


’ Of tliia notleman, who was 
completely, in French phraae, n/w- 
raUleuf, a oharacta' is to bo found in 
Swift’s Worlcs (vol. x. p. 307). But 
Sir Walter Scott as editor has mis- 
printed the name, changing Loi'd 


AEohnn to Lord Mahon. I hope that 
1 may ho allowed to disoloim tho 
honour of this rolntionship. 

“ Bolinghrolco to Argyle, Novom- 
hor 10, 17 IS. 



liit-jN anm:. 




tritnjw, w hu ll ('imnlwifh thi‘Ui tluTt-iuiwii mul intlitnui- t ii\i' 
of the Kujili''li lutiat', lie Ictirul uln* tint he tuiihl 
jy;iillu'i' tu hhiiw’ll I'eiiitiii'eeiiu’Ut'* Iruui ilu '‘iiin nie* ot UIJ 
hHkt I'Vi'iU'h ttmiH whii'h, miuv the hi ii mt 

li>U}j;i’i' i‘V|uweil til tlimeei*. \S‘itl»h»('4 hi- ii[>]'<m 

with c'on'iuminiitt' hkill, he •4iuhU‘iil\ fell iijinn Itnittu. 

There ICii^eiiehiul -tnliiuieil ii I’luve of iilunil 
in ijmit jmrt Ihiteh, imil etumujuuhut hy the K»H ot 
Alheumi'le: hi- uhjeet heint.' to ei»\er the lines wliieli he 
hfwl fnriiu'il lUitl tu N'ciire the of the 

to hlrt eutiiit lit Ijiitulreeies. Loiil Aiheitmrle, tiikeii hy 
Mirprise on the iiftentoon of the 2lth of *Inh, wn- |«ut 
(o the rout. The Fivtieh chief -Ich or watfiTnl the 
ffreiUev juirt of the force iil Ihuutiuniui look pn-oner- no 
luKH tlmn .‘htXKl ; innone ihe-e Athenmrh niul ihi Ihiumi 
of Atllmlt iiiul Tofcthl to the poeoiuu ) 

of their ilelciil it hml tor one ot it » wilm >« i I leo m 
liimMi'lf, who wns uppioiii hill" iupiill\ on ih> oilui lnuk 
of the Sehehlt, hut wliu wiis uloppul »hoil li\ tlie n ilouhl 
of the Dtumui brltl^je which the Knuieli hutl Hci^eil, 

Tin# triiiiii(»h of tho Krenoh, the Rwit whicli the> laul 
achieved in tlio Low Countric« for a iH'riotl of many 
yeiu'B, Jiiado of eoui’M' im ihut lu'coimt the Htroii^ter ino 
prcsalon. It wroiiijhl espechtlly upon the Ihiii h. Tho 
Atiniatei'H of thiit Kepuhlie hml liilliceto niehiw d to t nrry 
on tho w'ur even without the aiil of I’iuxlumh 'they 
now HHW thill \ietorv hml tlepurted from them at the 
Slime time with the llrillsh Htmulurds; nnd they fcltthiil 
if they could not luert a pence at I'trcchl, it wouhl lie 
wisest for them to fake [lurt in it. 

The rceeiil iisceiideney of Villuvs was moreo\er 
maiiilaiued hy him Ihrou^’h the rest of the eampai;;!!. 

I\'ot only did lu* emnpcl Uti^'oe to iitisi' the siejje of 
Ijaiidrecies ; not only did he reiluee the small jwisis of 
Marehicimes, Mortai^ne, and St. .\iniuid, hut he pro- 
coctled to invest Uoimy. That fortress, after a friiilles^ 
eH'oi'l of Kuficne to relieve it, yielded to hi. anas, and 
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CHAP. Yillnra found Ininaolf heucofuvwwd wipindor in innnliora 
and miujtc‘ 1 ’ of tlio field. Jle wiis ojudilod to behiege 
1712. and rocovor Loth JjP Queauoy, tlu' omnpu'st of biu^joiio 
in this vevy cauvpaifjju, and HoucUaiu, tlio ouiuiiu'ht of 
Maadboroupjh in the latst; and in lliia uuumer with 
groat lustre to liuubolf ho concluded the oporatums of 
tlie year. 

In Spain as in Prance we find in the eourso of this 
year diplomacy succeed to warfare. IVe find the 
British troops withdrawn from Catalonia ; we find Lord 
Lexmgton scut ambas&atlor to the Court of !Mtulrid. 
The principal CA'cnt in that country was the di'ath of a 
great couiinandcr. The Didii' of \’^emloiuo, prone to 
every form of solf-iudulgence, desired to avail himself of 
the hdl ill mililary operations, and hearing the sca'fish 
nt the village of VliiRros highly renowned, went thither, 
unattended by any of Ids offleors, to pass aotne days in 
strict seclusion, and to gorge himself at will. Eve long 
ho was seized with a surfeit; and other uuexpeeted 
byin])loins arising bo was quickly at the point of death. 
Tlicn his doniestica, some of them bound to him hy the 
basest ties, fled and loft him, first plundering wliat they 
could. It is said that in piteous tones lie jileadod, ami 
pleaded perhaps in vain, that the covevlob wight not bo 
drawn from his bed before he liad expired. Expire ho 
did, thus forsalcen and bereft, on the 1 Olh of J une. “ In 
this ignominious manner ” adds St. Simon “ died the 
most haughty and arrogant of mankind."" 

In the- antumn of this year there was mode to Gaultier 
an important overture respecting the Pretender, which 
he imparted in a secret letter to Torcy. “ My Lord 
Bolinghroko,” ho writes, “desires to begin in right 
earnest some measures for the interest of MontgoulUi ; 
and for that object he presses to know who are those 
among the Whigs who, about eighteen months ago, 
offered Montgoulin to do him service if he would wholly 

* M^moiios, vol. x. p, 31S. 
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confttTo in them anti follow their connHols in nil that citap. 
they ndvihod. 1 would ask your Exccllc'uey to forward 
this letter to him after you have read it, if you see uo 1?1SJ. 
objection. They oasurc mo here that they Ivtwo xio 
kind of communication with him except only through 
your channel. I have told those who have spoken to 
me of him since my return of the assurances which you 
have given him on the part of your Master, that his 
removal from Franco would not prevent his being 
thought of when there should be an opportunity, always 
saving, however, the rights of Protose. As far as I 
could see, this resolution was deemed quite satisfactory. 

Be careful, if you please, that Mr. Prior should learn 
xiolhlug of all this; for, ns it appears to me, Lord 
Boliiighrolco desircH to keep it sdcrot from him.’* ^ 

In Seplenibov of this year, an eminent man wnswitLi- 
dvawn from I lie political scene in England. There died 
the Karl (lodolpliiti. His malady was the sloiiej and ho 
luwl retired for rest and ejuiot to the house of the Luke 
of Marlborough near St. Alban’s, whore he closed his 
eventful and on the whole most prosperous career. It 
is worthy of note that his most conlidcutlnl papers — 
the jirivnto letters to him of his Sovereign and of his 
coll oogucH— wore brought to sale by auction and dis- 
persed only a few months before the period at which 
the Frcface of iny present History is dated. The cor- 
respoudcnco of Queen Anne especially — as the pubhe 
was then enabled to peruse it — displays groat violence 
in her likings and dislikings, but at the same time great 
rectitude of purpose. Thus, on September 12, 1707, 
she writes ; “ Whoever of the Whigs thinks I am to be 
hectored or frighted into a compliance, though I am a 
woman, is mightily mistaken in me. I thank God I 
have a soul above that, and am too much concerned for 
my reputation to do anything to forfeit it.” In a post- 
script Anne desires that Godolphin “ will not let this 
‘ liflUar dalud Oi,tul)or 12, 1712, N.8. (Archives dos Aflainos ^liangaioa.l 
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CHA?. 1)0 soon by anybody, no, iu)t by my imkiud Irii'ud;” by 
^ wliiuh Hbo moans tliQ Unoln'ss ol' Marlborouf^b. In 
1712. anothei* letter, witboiit date ol’ yoiir, Iho. (iuoon de- 
sires bis Lordship to look into tlio oiwo of some C'iiupio 
Port officers, whom Ibo Marl of \\'c’.stmorcluml u.s Lord 
Warden dosirod to dismiss, ospooially “ one Mr. Herbert, 
who is Deputy-Governor of 1 )over Castle, and the Aliiyor 
oC the toAvn is intended to sacei'od him. ... As for 
the Deputy- Governor,” continues Her Majesty, “I never 
hoard any character of him; but if what the I’riuee was 
told some time ago, of the flavor of Dover onloring the 
bells to be rung upon a report ‘of the Prince’s la) ing down 
his post of Lord High Admiral bo tnie, I cannot think 
be is a fit person to succeed Mr. Herbert or anybody else.” 
And she adds, “ Let uic’kuow the truth. For ( Jt)d's sake 
tell tno your miudl’reoly, for [ wotild not err in any 
tiling. Whouevor I do, it will bo my misrortimo, but sball 
never bo my fault; and, as long os I live, it shall he my 
endeavor to make my couniry mid my IViends easy; 
and though tlioso that come afler me may he more 
capable of so groat a trust as it has pk'used God to put 
into my poor hands,. I am sure they ean never dis- 
charge it more faithfully than her that is sincerely your 
humble servant, A. 31.” ® 

To Marlborough, the loss of Godolphin wan indeed a 
great one, more especially at this the crisis of his later 
fortunes. The Dulcc stood henceforward almost alone in 
politics, little relied on or consulted hy cither ])arty, and 
in some doubt apparently as to his future course. Under 
such circumstances he deemed it politic to withdraw for 
a time from England. It was not without difficulty 
that he obtained a passport for the jmrpose. Thus does 

® The^ Qodolpliin MSS. come up dispornon. Of Ito two IqUoih of 
for auction by Messrs. Sotboby in Qaoou Anno liore ^uotod ono won 
April, 1800. Somo of the most toIu- bought by a gontlomon in Eaton 
nblo weiu socurod for the llritisli Square and tho other by a gonllomnn 
Musuiim, But ihoro bos boon a widu at Abordoon. 
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(riiuUit'i’ c>x|>lfiiii llu' fUhi* t«j Tun*)'! “ily Lonl Unliu}*’- 
brukt' Itids mt' \vrit(' Itt y»m to-»luy, ami let you kiuiw 
lVu\u him that the Diiko of Murlhoniuj^h haw asked ]a'r> 
miwwiou (rom the Queen to quit the kiuffdoiu and to 
travel in Italy, and that, alltoi* ii {jooil deal of eoiitest 
and eonwidevation, Her Alnjewty haw p;iven him leave. 
He in to pawn by Dwtend, Jlritgew, (llieut, Hruswelw, and 
Liege to hiw priueipulity (of Miudelhcim), thence 
through the Tyi-ol to ^'cuk‘e, and finally to Nuplew, 
where he is to sojourn as long as he pleases. J'uch is 
the route which has been traced out for him, without 
permission to pass unywlmVc else. jVIy Lord IloUug- 
broke adds, that you need feel no tineasiuess as to this 
journey of the Luke, winee it is no longer in his power 
to do harm to any one,”** 

An ubstrael or hummary jd‘ tliu passport wo tiblatued 
lias been printed in (‘o\e’s biography; it is ipdie gi'iieral 
ill its terms, and hiau-s no limits to Ilis (Iriiee’s route 
or residenee; so that the rest riet ions enjoined were 
verbal only. It would appear also (hat, in the Calilnet, 
the grant of this passpnri was forwarded by Oxl'unl 
mul opposed by Ihilingbroke.'* 

Marlborough aeeordiiigly embarked in the eourse of 
NovembiT and landed at tlsteml. But wlieii ouee upon 
the Ctailiueut he did not feel himself bound to adhere 


to the eomliluais under which the passport had been 
gruuteil, h'rom Aix-la-(’liupelle he turned asidu to 
Maestrieht, where hi’ was rejoined hy his Duehess in 
the month i>r February following. After a sbtn't visit 
to tlic prim-ijialily of Mindelheim so gloriously ginned, 


he fixetl Ills resiileiwe with Her Grace first at Frankfort 


and llipti at Antwerp, within easy reach of ICugliiiul. 

Tlie New Yesir iiaiiid tin* 'frculy of Ih'iice hy no 
menus eemduded — a miitler of just surprise, wince, aw we 


CHAP. 

XV. 
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* (.nlti’r ilitl’-il 1 ], irm. * Cuxti'it .MiulliuMtifth, inl. vi. p. 
N. S, (.tri'liivioi (lfj< .VlUiin's Kirnii* d-l. 
gftroi'.) 
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CHAP, have seen, nn npfi’pcmcnt hiul hoi'ii siiK*o arrivinl at 
- oil the ])i'lnoipul point'* at hmu* liotni'i'u I'rauot* nml Kn^« 
17ia, liiml. I'lns tloluy win <liu* in purl to tho nmiiUiT l‘ruKVB 
who, after iiuu-h \vavl•l•in^^, wishotl tt» hi« inohaltnl, mul 
who wove hy no inoiins mntloruto in thoir prolonuiouH; 
and in piivl to Home in.«*i*lumH attempts t*t' the Krench 
liUnihtors to avail themi-el\eH ot‘ the (liHcortl timoiig the 
inemher.s of the (iratid Alliaueo, and olitain on hoveral 
pointH move favournhlu tenuH than tlm.'.e they hail re- 
cently aoeopto*!. And an the alluir.'* of the Pouee, so did 
those of the Pretender huiguiMh. 'fho one indi'oil could 
only jiroceed in Huhonlination and Huhncipiently to the 
other. Ihit the fault wuh also in jttirl the Pretender’s 
own. 

In liio fiVHl place .hunoM had perHlated in remaining 
on Froncli territory to the great diHcomptiHuro of his 
JingUsli frlcmlH. Wo fiiul (luiiltier, on the HUt of 
January Now Stylo, write ns folloWH on the Hulyeet to 
Torcyi “ It Ir fthaolulely neecKKary that the Chevalier 
do St. (leorge hIuuiUI think id’ leaving the douiinimmof 
(he King an hooii uh poHxilde. I have orders from iho 
TreaHuror, unci rIho from iny I.ord Holinghroke, to lot 
you know this voi’y day that tlje Queem can never veit- 
turo to sign the Peace so long as he eontlnuea in France. 
My Lord Boliugbroke told nio tliia morning that he 
ought not to hoRitato to go nt once to Switzerland, if 
there continues to bo any difficulty with the Emperor 
as to his safc-eonduct to Imrraine." 

But there wore other points also on which James’s 
conduct was complauicd of. Thus Gaultier goes on to 
say in the some letter, “ Let Montgoulin know, if you 
please, that, in spite of the fine promises ho made mo, 
he has sent to this country — or, atToaet, there have 
boon sont in his name — day by day, a number of jiriestR, 
wlio spoil his business and cause him to be hated by all 
those to whom, they speak of him, 1 lo ought to bo very 
careful, and to send for some Protestants from hence to 
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be fllumt liis It is tuo onrly iih yol to lliink of chap. 

his HIM'; h't liim wait, uml ho ahull he uiipriai'd wlu'u 
the rijilit time* nimps, Y(tu may he sure that every 1718. 
meurtiire ttikeii in his favour ahull jiasa ihrou^h your 
hiimla iia we hutl ui(reetl.'’ 

'riiiw in the atwniijest munner, both from 

IjoiuIou mul Yei'aiiilh's, the Chevalier ilitl at lust docitlo. 

He tippettVH to have left Chaloius on the 20th of February,* 
anil he betewk himself to Hnr, in Lorraine, Even before 
thin intelligence reached England, the Abbd naked the 
advice of Iuh confidential friends as to where — whether 
at Bar or at Berne— Jainoh had best lix hia residence 
in the next eiiHuing luontliH. Here is the aiuswcr 
UK reported to Tovey, “ ll imilterH little n here the 
Che\alier may pass iho winter, prbiided oidy he departs 
from Eriuiee iiml <loes not go (o any pliiee where tlie 
I)uke of Miirlliortiugli could meet him." It would seein 
then that in England at this juncture the secret ad\i- 
Hoi’H of {luultier siiHpected Marlborough of a design to 
innko tonus with tlio I’roteudor- lorina, of course, on 
his own aecount, and not at all bo tlioir advantage. 

As put in parallel with the Tronsuror, the Secretary 
was at this time emiaiderocl more especially the friend 
of France, AVc liud tJa'uUior in his letters duseant on 
“our incomparable Lord Holingbroko, lh riiiNix tiks 
ANGLAIS." it is therefore only just to the memory of a 
Btatesman, whose conduct on most points is not to be 
defended, to observe that, in this lost conjuncture, Boling- 
broke acted as became an English Minister, lie hazarded 
his {lersoiud favor at the Court of Versailles ratlier than 
wink at its intrigue.s or submit to its dictation. So 
early as the 3rd of danuaiy he liad expressed to the 
Earl of Strafford at the Hague his earnest desire of 
ending “tliis tedious, intricate, and so imicli traversed 
negotiation.” IluL (hiding the French still chaffer on 
small poinlH and Bhadmvy diHlinctions, as though on 
' Hoc a noto iii MnPiilioraoii’B Original Papors, vol. il. p. ,184. 
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pui‘\Kisi» tti tiuip, luul wi'kinpc m tulMmtiifjo 

Inim till' Mirk'ty al’viftts i*\pri‘s-,i‘tl at I'lnrlit, lltillnfr. 
hruko, on tlu* 17th ol' IMirimn , aililn'^-rtl a «h>|«Ut‘li to 
the Duke of ShroW'^liurv iiiiih.i'*'>atlur iit l*uriH-.ft 
deftpalfli luilh Ium''hly in its lati^iia<ii> ai«l peretnptmy 
in Um teniw." 

In this (h'spati'h, oCiiu i*i*mmon sii^niUnnu'e, Shreivs- 
Imrv wis iliri'i'teil to n^k an iinmrtliale i-onlVivutr with 
the Ministers ol' I'runee, and aho\e all with M. de ’rorey. 
lie was loftiite to them tliat the Queen would endure 
no liuMher suspense, nor eonseni niueh lou'^i'i* to pimt- 
])oiu' (he meetiujj of her I’aVUainenl. At tlii'* meeting 
the result of the negotiations one way or the other, 
ought to lu', untl it slnaild he. e\plieitl^ deelnred. And, 
tuhied Uolinghroke, tlie fruit whieli the Queen ex- 
peels from lliih fufl eoiimiutneul ion of her inti'iitions is 
oilUor by theae means to Imsten the eonelusion of the 
Gonoral I’eace hotwoon Her Majesty and the Crowns of 
Praiien luul Spain, or else at the worst to prevent nt 
tills season of (he year ami the apiiroaeli of spring any 
surprise on either sale.” 

With greiU ahilUy anil elearness Uolinghroke next 
proceeded to discuss the dlvcps small articles not yet 
determined, and to ileclaru tho Queen's ultimatum 
upon each. Tliero wua a question as to the limita of 
the right of lishing on the coast of Nova Kootiu, and the 
Queen insisted tluit the distance should be fixed at 
thirty leagues. The Queen persisted also in rel’using 
the liberty claimed for the French subjects in the places 
to be coded to sell their bona immobilia. In regard to 
anoiiier privilege claimed for them, namely, the use of 
their own, the Roman (latholio, rcli^on, the Queen 
would girenfc it only with this proviso, “ as far us is con- 
eistont with the laws and policy of Great Britain.” In 
the treaty with Porttigal the Queen reftteod to allow 
the claim of Franco for an eqttal right to the navi* 
• Soo UollngTjioW* Corrospondouco, vol. H p. 170 and JICO, 
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ptlldii c»r thf Aumztiti rivt'r. Am ivpvnlH the Kloctor of t’n.U’. 
liuviu'iii, Ainu* \\«s williujx that he Hluaihl rctuiii the —1, l— 
w>vm‘i‘'ul\ (if l.ii\t'iuhtir«^ until he Imtl a wi t !>. fact ion 
laatlt* to him on atrtaml of hin eluuiiH in (Jernaiuy, hut 
he wuH not to he himself the judge of that sntiNfaelion. 

As regards the Harrier of Hulhmd. the Freiieh had 
ngreutl, after a long struggle, to yield the town and ter- 
ritory of Totiruay, hut they desired, and might ho per- 
mitted, to retain the small pohts of St. Amaiid and 
Mortaignc. On the other hand they must give up all 
claim to tho f<a*tress and the several dependencies of 
Ypres. Onlj* as to Hailleul a discretion was idlowed to 
tho Duke of Shrewshury. 

The ellect of tliis firmness was decisive. Torev and 
his colleagues saw, ^\ilh some alarm, lhal the mueh- 
desirisl I'em-e might sli[i fnttu theiii if its terms were 
strained too far. d'law agreeil alniosi at nut'e to t‘\er\- 
Ihing demundeil, and Toris, with all the gaiels and 
goo(l humour of his eountrj men, e\eu when ha/lled in 
ati tjhjuct, protested that he laid hutm all along hb eager 
to eortcludo m they could ho in England. ItiatructiouH 
were sent accordingly to Utrecht, ami thoro were no 
further delays heyond w’hut the slow forum of diplonmcy 
in that ago rejpdn'd. *\V'ilh this pro-speet Holinglu’okc 
could also look with cliecrfuluess on the comluct of 
homo aflairs. 'flms ho wrote again to Shrewshury on 
tho 3rd of March ; “ 1 think the Whigs scorn to give up 
the siK'ct'HS of this Session. Their principal heroes aro 
gone the cireTiit : Nottingliaiu is pelted from all quarters. 

1 eannol help saying in the fulness of my soul to your 
(Iraec, lhal if we do not cstahlish ourselves and the true 
interests of oar ecamtry it is (ho Queen’s and Treasurer’s 
fault. Th<‘ clamour of rlacohitiwu scoms to he the only 
resource of our enemies; and 1 lun sorry to toll you 
that the Duke of Argyle gives too aUcetedly into that 
])oc»r artifice.” For Argyle, who had of a sudden joined 
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oiT.vv. the Tories, wiih now with his umuiI veivulility veerinir 
•— ?IV_ buck to iho Wliigs. 

1718. Tho tliftii'ultii's, ffTOit niul muuII, of the m'jjtifiuiiou 
havingr boon in this miumer siirimnuitt'tl, tlu' troittios 
were at Utroeht nn tin* Jilst til" Mmvh ammliup 
to the stylo ot' Knj^luiul, the lllh ol’ .Vjiril iwoortlin^ to 
tho .''tylo of tho southorn ('ontinoutal nations. There 
WHS si;fiioil a Treaty of l‘oaeo ami next a Treaty of 
Commoreo hotwooii Frauoe and Ktigland, 'rUoro were 
siffned on tho sunie day sejiurate Tn‘alio.s for tlie States 
of Holland, the Kinj? ttf I’orlnftal, tho King of Prussia, 
and the Duke j)f Savoy. The Trinity hetween England 
and Spain was, in formal eonelusion, for same weeks 
furtlier jiostponed; mid the Eni]ieror's Peiu’o with Franco, 
ro-cHtahlishlng Iho^two Klot'lors, wiw not signed until 
ntixL year at llustmU, on tho tlth of itareh, between 
Villnrs and Kugoiio. 

It is tiie OMlioif dayUowovor — ^the Blst of March in 
English style — ^wMch forms tho ])oiiit of departure for 
those lUsLovieH of England whicli profess to comuveuoo 
at tho Ponce of Utrecht. 
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TIIK AQB OF ANNK. 

As the Ancients mif;ht boast of their Angustan age ; as chap. 
in England men point with pride to tlic age of Elizabeth, - - 

in Italy to the age of Leo the Tenth, and in Franco to tk* *'*•* 
the ago of Louis the Fourteenth, so again among the 
English a halo has gathered round the age of Anne. 
Succeeding as she did a Dutch and to be succeeded by 
a (lermati King, she holds in oi«' Litcrnttirc an especial 
nn<l an English place; and thus 4‘ull many works of 
geuhiM and renown, lliongh they may have been corn* 
luenc'cd nnder William or cuntinucil nntler (ieorgj', aru 
taken Iry lire worlil to be centered in her iH'ign. 

Ccrtaiuly It was an illustriouB period, a period not 
easily parsIlelQd elsewhere, that could oomhino the vic- 
tories of Marlborough with the rosearches of Newton 
— the Btatoamansliip of Somers with the knight-errantry 
of reterborongh — the publication of Cloreirdon’s His- 
tory with the composition of Burnet’s — ^Ihc eloquence 
of Bolinghrolcc in l^arliament and of Attorhury in the 
pulpit, with the writings in prose and verso of Swift 
and Addison, of Pope and Prior. It is also dosorving 
of note how frequent was the interconi'so and how 
familiar the friendship in those days between the leaders 
of political parties and the men in the front rank of in- 
tellectual eminence. Since Queen Anne there has not 
been found in England the same amount of intimacy 
between them, or any thing like the same amount. If 
this wore only to say that the men who wore Ministers, 
or who desired 1o be so, sought out or consorted with 
those persons who they tboughi could assist them hi 
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tl«‘ir alijoi'ta an na paiiiphU'tt‘or«, or an party 

wi‘itin'8, tliw tael woiiUl Bcnroi* l)t‘ worthy tin* ivmark. 
I'jvru tluiH htovevc'i' it is iu»t always that a Soorotury of 
Stati' ami a Charijo tl'Anairos aouKI, as lloliiijjfhpoko at 
St. flamos’rt aiul Matthow Prior at Paris, drop tlu* “ My 
Lord” ami “ Sir" in all lattors not striotly oIHrial, and 
preft'r to writ(s to oarh othor as “ Harry to IMatt” and 
“ Matt to Harry." Ihit the caso went nmch further 
than this. 

Somers and IhiHfajc ospeeially tm one. side, lloling- 
hroke and Oxford on the <ither, heinpt thcuiselvea accoiu- 
pUshed ill literature, lovetl the soeiety of men of letters 
for itH own sake, ami althon^'h there might not he the 
smallest jirospeet of luiy polifieul advantage ocerning 
from it. Nay move, they would sonu'times on personal 
grouiulH help forward or promote an adherent or at 
ka«t a well wisher of the oppoaito aide. With tueu of 
gonitis of whatever rouk they lived not on the footing 
of ohlofs or patrons but on oqiial terms as Monds, All 
state or ostentation was avoided. Tluw when Ilarloy 
was e.reated Karl of Oxfonl,ho would not for aoiao time 
allow Swift to eall him hy hia new title, and whenever 
Swift did so Oxford gave a jesting niokuamo in return. 
Thus also one day at Court, when Oxford as Lord 
Treasurer was in state attire and held tlio Wliito Staff 
in his hand, ho walked up through the crowd of courtiers 
to Swift, and asked to bo made known to Dr. Partiell 
who was standing by. “ I value myself" says Swift 
“ upon making the Miniatry desire to bo acquainted 
ivith. Parnell and not Panioll with the Ministry.’’^ 
Indeed there was perhaps no man of his time more 


‘ Journal to Stella, January .31, 
1718. In a letter from Swift lu 
Pope dated January 10, 1721, vro 
fiu'ther find: "I can never forffot 
the ouBwor he (the Earl of Oxford) 
gave to tho lalo Lord Halifax who, 
upon tho tlrel ohango of tlio Ministry, 


interceded with him to aparo Mr, 
Oongrove; it was by repeating thoao 
two lines of Virgil, 

iVon abtiaa adoo gut(iim$ p«Mr» Pmd i 
JVte tamavintu iqm TgriA Soljmslt sA 
ui bt," 
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p:i‘uiiil, ia(»n> truly at lunur with men of genius, more 
thttmughly enjoying their euiiMTHe anti tlesirons of their 
iVietuUhip, tlmn tliis the last of tho Lord Tremnirera 
of Mughmd. Tiiey were not ungrateful; and through 
tiieir means it has happened tliat, while Harley i« hut 
little to be valued or honored ns a statesman, he shines 
in History with a lustre not hia own, Oertaitdy if he 
showed favor to the Muses the debt has been moat 
amply repaid.* 

Frank and ojien as were the statesmen of that ago in 
their conversatifui with their Mends, they were, and 
Mth good reason, reserved and eaulioua in their eorre- 
spoiulence while llieir adversaries w<‘re in pow(‘r. This 
arose IVcnu tlu‘ ill praeliee, continued (o a much later 
period, of ojteiiing letters at the post. In the reign of 
tiuceu Aiuh’ \m' may observe freejuent eouipliilutH on that 
seor«‘. 'I'bus, when lii the autumn of 1710 ('raggs was 
vet itmiiig home from his post nl Hareebma, we lUid hini 
ochlresM Stnidutpe as followH fr<»m the Ilaguos “ I writ 
you the Dili iusttuit I would go straight to England. 
But having conBiclerod butter, I am roaolved to go to my 
Lord Duke first (at his camp in Flanders), for I hellovo 
he will lie glad to givc^ me several conunissioriB which 
he dares not trust in writing, because they bi’cnJc ojien 
his letters in Enghuul; and the new ones say they have 
alrcad}' found Be\ eral material things in letters betwixt 
liim and my Lord 'rreasurcr. I will write to you very 
jdttinly from the army, but I am afraid I shall not be 
able from England.” 

Political writings in (his reign acquired for the first 
time ]K!rhapa an immediate influence on political events. 
Nor is till' rc'asoii haril to trace. There were as yet no 
regular rejiorts however meagre of the prmcipal debates, 

* t allwlft iittpociiUly to tlio iiolilo oC I’arnoll’B poonis. Tlioy comtnouce 
Uuos wliii-li went uiUlrnBRod to him in A mml uniiremn In rnch hnnl InNinnro irlril* 
I’opn'i KpiMtlo to ttccniniiftuy Iho gift * Letlor dated Sopl. 13, 1710(MS.) 
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Thort' Imtl already arisexi in tlio country n di*.Mirt> to 
leant the uiativos and the niain-sprinfjfH nf afliiirN, Tima 
when St, John had Rpoktni in the Ihmse (jf fnuinumN, 
or (Jowpor in the Ilouae of Peera, it was known that 
the best orator among the Toriea, or (he heat oralttr 
among the AVhigs, had set forth, with every grave of elo- 
qnenoo and every power of argument, the. tenets of his 
party. But no one could he stirred by that cloipience, or 
won over by those argumeixta, beyond tbe members of 
either llonsc, and the handful of strangers in the gallery. 
Jt became necessary therefore for a party chief, desiring 
to have influence with the public, cither himscKto take 
up the pen, as was fiometimns the case with St. John 
and others, or else to seek writers of ability who could 
do in painphlots what ho had done in speeches. 

In tbe last adiniui^fration of (iucen Auno this war of 
pamphlets was wngod willi especial acrimony and no 
loss ability. On llio Tory side the most oonspienous 
writer was Swift; on tlio Whig side Addiscin. Swdft 
directed for some mouths a weekly ])upev, “ the I0x» 
aminov," in which his iwlversuries were most fii'reuly 
asBailcd, Addison contribiilcd some essays to the Oppo- 
sition ]n’lnt “ tbe Whig Examiner,” which was doomed 
to a speedy extinction, but which was succoodod by 
another of the same class, “ the Medley,” Of Swift and 
Addison — ^thosc cai-ly Mends, those over eminent ad- 
versariofi — ^it may however he said that they were equal 
rather than alike. For graceful stylo, for polished 
satire, for delicate delineation of character, Addison has 
never been surpassed; hut on the stage of active politics 
he was scarce a match for the passionate ai'dour, the 
withering irony, of Swift. 

It was not merely in periodical publications that 
these and others wore at this period contending. There 
also came forth fl-om time to time separate pamphlets 
of great popular effect. Thus in the autumn of 1711 
Walpole published “ The Debts of the Nation stated 
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anil crmsulcrotl” luul “ Tlu‘ Thirty-five Jlillions oe- 
oumitrtl Ihr” — tiu'rtt' pviii^ in a wmnll compans nu an- 
H\Yt'r tu till' t'hargt'K ii^uinst the Into iwlminiKlratkin.* 
Tluw imuin in the uprin^ iif 1712 tliori' was houI mif hy 
Swift “ Tho Conduct of the AHIchj” his olijoct holnij 
to show that our confederates liad grossly failed in their 
cnKH^enients both as to luonoy and to troops, and that, 
as Dr. Johnson puts it, “ we had been brilnnjy our nei^li- 
bours to fight their own battles.” ® 

Two other men -who wioldod their peiifi with powci’ful 
effect were Stecdo on the Wlitg and Prior on the Tory 
side. At the heels of (‘acli eamo a numerous tribo of 
writers, all full of party z(‘al, but most of them, such for 
iuKtance iw Ohlmixou, little distijigumhud by ability, and 
not at all by trut It, ,, 

Kar, very far, iibove these last in genius and power 
of writing stood Defoe, thuugli not raised iieyond their 
level in points of parly ninemir. Of this a strong in- 
Btauoo occurred during the prosacut Ion of Sarheverell. 
That prOHOcutioii, however wo may deem it ill-con- 
Bidorod and unwise, was at least clear and straight- 
forward. It was aimed at a publlo disconrso — it was 
pressed uptm national ,groimdH. But it was not the 
fault of Defoe that it did not degenerate into a prying 
and inquisitorial process of the lowest kind. For thus 
did he address General Stanhope in a letter which is 
preserved at Chevening ; “ Sir, os it is luy misfortune 
not to have the honor to bo known to yon, so at this 
time it may be. some loss to the public intorcst in the 
affair of Saebevoroll which you arc managing — pardon 
me th(i word — with so much applause. . . Nothing, Sir, 
has Avithlielil me from hlackeiiiug and exposing this 
insolonb ])rieHb but a nicety of honor, that 1 thought it 
dishonorable to strike him when ho was down, or to 
fall on him when ho liad other enemies to engage. But 

* Coxo'b ^^PInQirH of Mir ftoTjorl * Ijifa of Swift (Johnson’s "Woilts, 
Walpole, vol. i. \u .'15. vol. xi. p. 14, ed. iSlOJ. 
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«inpc^ Sir, liia defonoe is maib up of falKt* HugfjfOHtioua 
tiH to Uw being foi* tho Revolution; and his elnirueter ia 
{mrt of hia upplauac among the rahlde; mid piirtleularly 
aiuGC you find it nceessiu'y to vepi’e^eut him right to 
tboao who arc hia judgoa, I ehoae rather to be iinper- 
tiuont than that you should not he let a little way into 
ilia chnraclei', to tlio trutli of which I will at any time 
appear and produce sufficient testimony; at tho same 
time running tho ventme of the indignation both of 
tho Doctor and hia rabble, ■with ■which I am aevcrely 
and openly threatened. First, Sir, as to his inorala. I 
do not Hay there are memberfl in your IIoubc -who have 
been drunk with him a hundred timcH and eau say 
enough of that to you, because I know it ■would bo said 
to preaH gentlemen to betray cnm'eraariou; but if you 
please to cnnverfio wilb Mr. Diiclcolt, a member of your 
Jlouao, or ■with Colonel Ougbton, of tho GuavdH, they 
wlU (oBpooiolly (ho /IrHt) fhrnish you aluuidmidy on 
that no^j or, at least, they can. Thou, Sir, as (o IiIh 
favouring tho Revolution, Ihnl he lun drunk King 
Jainos’s health upon his kneu.s — (hal lie ImH sfutkeu ho 
scandalously of tho Govoriimout llud Home Htraugers 
have asked him if ho had taken the oatliH to the Queen, 
and being answered by him that he had, have e.vpos- 
tiilated with him how it was poasiblc cither that talking 
in that manner he could take the oaths, or that taking 
the oaths he could talk in that manner. And lastly (as 
to the Revolution also) I shall name you two porsous, viz. 
Samuel EhoroU of Birmingham and tho Minister of Bir» 
mingham — I think his name is Smith, but can come 
to a certain kno'wledgc of the name. These can make 
proof even to conviction, that in tlieir hearing he said 
with an oath in the late King William’s reign, ho (Soch- 
cverell) believed that ho (the King) would come to bo 
Do Witted, and Ibat bo hoped to live to see it. . . If 1 
had the honour to know you, tSir, I might give you 
fuller accounts, and if you should think it for your 
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fiorvice T hIihH clo it you pluaap.”* It is only 

just to tii'neral Stuuhopp to olworvo, lluit lie took no 
lu't'il of these' ijriumuniouH oounsi'ls, nml invited no 
iiirtlier comumuieutiun from Defoe. 

It is worthy of note that at this jieriod all, or neuvly 
all, the writers connected with llio monied interest took 
part with the Whi^s. Nor is this siirprisinf; when 
we find that interest so nmeh undervalued and dis« 
trusted on the other side. What, for instance, w'ould he 
deemed in the present day of sneh a doctrine as the 
following ? “ I over ahoiniuated that scheme of politics, 
now about thirty years old” — this wiw written in L721 

“ of setting iip a monied interest in opposition to the 
landeil. For I conceived Iheije enuhl not ho a truer 
maxim In our government tiiau this, that the possessors 
of the soil are tlu' host judges of whal is Ihr the advau- 
luge of the kiiigduin.” — Yet this was no hasty opinion 
expressed in parly heat. It was written delihertilely 
and In rotiromout from poUtics. Nor was it the judg- 
ment of any obscure or inferior writer j for thoao wo 
the words of Swift.^ 

In nearly idl the cases of party pamphlets in this 
reign the author’s name waa not given, and groat pains 
wore taken to withhold all official proof of it. And 
that with very good reason. The iircvaUlng pFU'ty, 
whichever it might he at the time, was equally prone, 
either through the Queen in Council or through one or 
other House of Parliament, to take the most rigorous 
measures against any jouhlication which displeased them, 
and if the author were not declared or not discovered 
they would fine and imprison tiie printer. 

A striking instance may he given how in that age 
even a rhyming parody or jesting jiasquinade was 
deemed BulUcicnt to call forth the strong arm of the 
law. Hwift, iqiou a hint from Lord Oxford, had com- 

® r.ollBr iliilod Mttvt’Ii S, 1710 '' Lottor to L’opo, Jaanmy 10, 

1731. 
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^xvi * imitation in verao of Lord Nottinj^ham’a 

— livmuua Bytwh Against the pptu'o. It wan jimliicwl at a 
oi^«. i'i<?t>tiug of tiin ncwly-forniod Socioly or Club of the 
choice spirita among the 'IWy party. Swift haa noted 
in hia diary how at the close of dimicr “ the printer 
came before we parted, and brought the balliul, winch 
made them laugh vary heartily a dozen timcB."® On 
the public it seems to have had a like effect. It be- 
gins : “ An orator dismal of Nottinghamshire ; ” Dismal 
having been his former nickname 5 and it certainly 
contains many most severe and spiteful touches, but 
as certainly it would be passed by in the present day 
as a matter of no concern, unworthy the attention of 
Parliament. In the reign of Queen Anno it was not 
HO regarded. Nottingham himself brought it forward as 
a subject of complaiut iu the House of Lords, and on 
the 16 th of Docomhor, 1711, a Oommitteo was appointed 
“to inquire who is the author, ‘printer,’ and ‘publislior 
of the said pajior.' ” On the 22ucl llie Duke of Devon- 
shire I’oporLccl ft'ora the Commillet* “llmt their Lord- 
ships find the said paper to bo false and seandalouH and 
printed by a diom name; and that by the oath of Karah 
Vickers it appears to have been printed by Andrew 
Hind, living in Peterborough Court, near Fleet Street." 
The Committee recommended, and the House ordered, 
that Hind should be taken into the custody of the Block 
Rod; and in custody he remained until tho 19th of 
January, when upon petitioning their Lordships he was 
discharged. 

From this and from other indications it seems clear 
that tho sting of satires and libels was much more keenly 
felt in that age than it is in ours. This is most striking 
in the case of a man so serene, so self-possessed, so far 
raised, it might be thought, above such puny attacks as 
Marlborough. We find him in his confidential letters to 
the Duchess from abroad declare that ho is in the power 
• Journivl to Stella, Deoemboi: 0, 1711. 
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of tho “ I'Hppciftlly ** lip iitltln “ by tha villanoua 

way (»f iiruitliiff which Httilw mo to the heart."* So r 
dirttpiiotod waa lu* that he aijpUotl to Seeretary St, 

John on ihu aubjoot in a imumor by no uieaiiH con* 

Histout witli hia diffiiity. ilo referred to some recent 
arlioloH in the ICxatnhior, and entreated that tlm writers 
in that paper niij^ht have directioijB to spare hiin. for tho 
future. St. dohn thus loftily replied: “Your Grace 
may bo assured of my services in every iustanco, and I 
sliail bo glad to sec you — which it is in your power to 
be — the subject of universal panegyric. . . I have taken 
care to have the proper liiut given to tho Examiner."^ 

The Duchess was imich less sensitive to libels than 
her linsband. Many of those, on Jier own siclo of the 
(pieslion were compost'd under het; influence, and sent to 
press ihi'uuglv iier (rusly agent. Mr, Maynwawig, It 
was tdsti prolmlily at her insligution llial llie Duke’s 
Dr. Hare, pi'etielusl n iioUtieul sermon, of which 
the MhiiatorH eoiuphiined, refloctuig severely on tho 
terms of poaco. In retium tho Duclions became tho object 
of many and most virulont attacks, not only in ballads 
or pwnphlots but also in novels and roinances. Of these 
lost one of the most enrioua now lies before me, It is a 
small vohimo in French witli the titlopago os follows : 
“Histoiro BCcrJjte cle la Hoino Zarali ot dea Zaraziens; 
ou la DuchesBG do Marlborough dtSinasqudo. A. Oxford, 

1711. Avoc approbation do la Nation. Britaunique.” 

—To name Oxford however as the place of printing 
seems to me only a blind, and I have no doubt at all 
tliat the volume came from a foreign press. 

In this volume tho imputations are for the most port 
political; they refer in tho main to Court and State 
cabals. But what shall we say of the New Atalantis? 

There tho affairs of the nation are reduced to the second 
rank. There tho great ladies then in Opposition, and as 

» Lollor doted April 0, 1711. Bolingbioke’s Oorrespondeaoo, 

Ooxo’o Mdriborougl), rol. vi, p. 0, vol, 1. p. 00 ond 71. 
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chief among them the DuchcHs of Marlborough, fill the 
principal place, They arc tlemcribcil tw engaging in 
aittoura that had no fouiuktum at all in fuel, aiul that 
aro given with euch glowing minulouesu of iletail aa 
only the favoured lover could supply .* Never yet haa 
party rancour asBumed a more imjustilialde, a more 
malignant form. Siigjpi being the character of the book, 
and such also the dangerous fascination of its style, we 
may wonder to find it allowed as reading to young ladies 
of that day. We find the beautiful Lady Mary Piorrepont, 
afterwards so well known as Wortley Montagu, eagerly 
expecting tho second part by the Nottingham carrier, 
and promising to lend it to her friend Miss lie wet. She 
odds, “ But do you kuow^wbnt has hiipi>enc(l to tho un- 
fortunate autliorefls? Jlkoplo arc otlbuded at tho liberty 
she uBei|iQ her Memoirs and she is taken into custody. 
Miserable is tlio fate of writers ; if they are agreeable 
th(y aro offensive, aud if dull they starve.” * 

That authoress was by name Mrs. Manley. (Viusidi'i’- 
lughor loose book aud still looser lil’e, i(. is greatly to 
the discredit of Swift that ho was in eonuiuiuiealiou 
with, her on her writings, and endeavoured to promote 
her interests. Thus he writes to.Stolla, July ,*i, 1711 ; 
“ Lord Peterborough desired to see mo this morning at 
nine. I mot Mrs. Manley there, who was soliciting him 
to get some pension or reward for her scrvico to the 
cause by writing her Ataluutis and her jwosocution 
upon it. I seconded her, aud hope tlicy will do some- 
thing for the poor woman.” 

Besides the numerous pieces in verso which in this age 
served as the vehicle of party attacks, there were others 
that better deserved the title of national. Such wore 

* FortheDuoliesaofMarlliorougli'B tlio notoe | Taut In lUo foraer lUoro 
loTo-ndventTU'e (wholly ficUtiouB} was n Bopamle “ Iccy." 
with Godolphin, sea vol. li. p. 134- “ Works of Lndy M, W. MoiUnf-ii, 

] 40, In the lator ediidon of 1730. In vnl. Hi. p. 311 and 21Q, LoiU Whani- 
tliat odition the names ore given in cliiru’s ^ilioii. 
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UiOBo on the hattio of BltMiheim, which certainly pro* 
(.luectl iihuowt as iiuich bail poetry aa il did fijood tight- 
ing. A large collect itin lalght he fornied of the ponipoua 
cliiisumH in epic or high heroic Htyle— -Home of tiim 
printctl ill folio size — which appearotl on thin great cvoiil. 
It ha* often boon related how Godolphin, lunch dis- 
pleased with those poor ]K'z*forni^es, asked Halifax to 
luuuo to him some poet worthy the occasion — how 
Halifax named Addison, then lodging uj) tlirco pair 
of stairs over a sliop in the Hay market — how Go- 
dolphin sent Henry Iloj-lo, his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with a message' to that garret cluimhcr — and 
how Addison undertook tlic task thus honorably ten- 
dered to him. The poem which he proiluccd in con- 
Heqnencc, called “the t'ampaign," was Imiled a( the lime 
with admiration •, and twen luwv, when its liMpedialc 
interest lias passed, it uni\ still he read w ith {deasure. 
It laid, as it deserved, the foundation of his stibseipienL 
ibrtiuu'«, 

Homo seven years later it full to the lot of Addison, 
by another composition of high merit, to promote the 
cause if not of hla country at least of his friends. The 
first four acts of his tragedy of Cato hatl lain unfinished 
in his desk ever siuco Ills foi’clgn travel. But in the 
spring of 1712 a fifth act hohig added, the Whig chiefs 
considered that it might bo turned to political account. 
At that crisiH, when they were charging on their op- 
ponents a tendency to arbitrary principles and despotic 
rule, the noble Ihics of this tragedy if declaimed with 
spirit might produce a poAvorful efibet. Csesar and his 
followers might be hold to represent the Tories, and 
Soinpronius those Whigs who had been drawn in to sup- 
I)ort them, while the lofty bursts of patriotism which 
Cato utters would jioint to another as unswerving o])- 
position, and mdiento the party of Halifax and Somers, 

Addison, a man as is well known of most modest and 
sctisitivc temper, would greatly have preferred to ]U‘int 
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CHAP. hi« play withcnit cxpoaing it to the hazarcla of tlie atage. 
— Uut the importunity of his lomlorK in puhlic life at length 
mtmn, pi’tjvailetl with him, and ho pave tho tra^jcaly to the 
nuinugers of Drury Lane, livery cIVort was made to 
ensure its triumphant aucccsa. Booth, the iirst trage- 
dian of his time, \intlcrtook the part of Cato. Steole, 
incited i)oth by party zeal and by personal frieudsliip, 
promised to pack the House, The first representation 
had been fixed in Easter week, on Friday the tenth of 
April, and on that night, in eager expectation, the boxes 
were thronged with rank and beauty, chiefly though by 
no means wholly from the Whig side. Into the pit there 
was jioiu'od, as Steele devised it, a band of friendly and 
intelligent listeners from the Inns of Court. Another 
such boixd came froip. Will’s CofTeehonso, which wa« 
then ifllinen of letters what the Alhonceum is now. 
These together made up the class of porsonB called in 
the quaint language of thoir day “men of wit and 
honor about town.” 1(. is (o lliein (hid. I’ope referred 
some time artorwiirds. Full of sjileen and jeidousy at 
tljc success of Ids early friend, he deelnred lliiil, wlien- 
evor Addison hold forth, “wKs and 'Pomplurs every 
sentence raise." , 

Nor wore allies from the City wanting. Sir Cilbel’t 
Hcathcotc, at this time Governor of the Bank ami well 
known for his zeal in Op])OHition, sent down a wholo 
array of clerks and accountants; men eager to show 
their true Whig prmciples, but, ns was noticed at the 
time, requiring considerable guidance as to what pas- 
sages they ought properly to cheer, and exposed to some 
ridicule on that account. But several even of the Whig 
chiefs and leaders, men perfectly skilled in criticism, 
might perhaps have been the bettor that night for 
something of check and control. The callousness to 
shame of one of them has been with great force con- 
demned by Lord Macaulay. "Whai'ton," he says, “ who 
Lad the incredible ofirontcry to applaud tho linoH iiboul 
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flyinjo; from i^roMpL'i'inw vice ami from the power of im- chap. 
pioiiH iiu‘u to a priviiti' slation, ilid not CHcape the sar- 
ctiHiuH of thoHc who juBtly thought that ho couhl fly Tn«Atm 
from imthiug more vicious or unpioua than liimsolf.’’* 

With such in'ocuutiouH tmcl auch appUaucos the tragody, 
indopcmleut of its auerits, could scai'coly fail to auccoed. 

Ilut there was one circumstance -which liad not been 
forcsecu, and which, while it enhanced the triumph of 
the author, dimmecl that of his politicid friends. The 
Tories saw no reason whjj they shoidd take to them- 
selves the passages reflecting on arbitrary po^Yer. There- 
fore, admiring as they did the line linos, they began to 
cheer them cpiito as loudly as the Whigs. It was re- 
served for Uolinghrokc h<jvYevor,hy a most ready retort, 
to parry hi the complidost manner live parly thnist that 
his em'tnics inloiido<l. Having Hummoued IU)o|||^to his 
Iki.v iu llie interval lietweeu lw<i nets, he pidilicly 
stMiU'd him with a pum> of fifty guineas, and thanked 
him fur having deftnidod the eiuiHe of liberty so well 
against a porpotuol Dictator. This was clearly under- 
stood as roforring to the attempt which liad been made 
by Marlborough, and which I have elsewhere related, to 
extort from the Queou a ]iatent creating him Captain- 
General for life. Tlio Whigs, says Pope, design a 
BQcond present when they can occomjiany it with as 
good a sentence. 

The literary works of the Queen Anne period, both 
prose and verse, shoiv a considerable approximation to 
the stylo of France. Thus the very performance, which 
1 have just now boon discussing, is fonned much more 
upon the model of the groat French writers in the reigns 
of Louis the Thirteeutli and F ourteenth than upon our 
own in the reign of James the First. If we compare the 
Cuto of Addison with the Oinna of Corneille and the 
Julius Caosarof fihaJeespeare — all three plays relating to 

* Itwny nn Actdluon, flwt puWwlied intUo Edinburgh EeTiow, July 1848, 
p. (W, ed. ISfifl. 
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tlip »nitio people at nearly the wimo poriotl — thin tli- 
\ crjienco from the laat-munocl writer lieconiea CHpecially 
Hp[«Lrt'nt. The same tendency went on inen*iiHin|jf to the 
next age. As examploR it nmy he noted thut the tUction 
of David lliinie or Horace Walpole is lUr mure French 
than that of Uolingbroke, although t»f the three Doling* 
broke luul rcHklotl much the longest time in Krunce, had 
married a French wife, and even at almost the outset of 
his career had made himself, as hia French despatches 
prove, a thorough master of that foreign idiom. In 
ivriting French he would even sign himself St. Jean 
instead of St. John. But he'liail kept pure and im- 
dcfilod in his mind the well-s] wings of his native lan- 
guage j and Ivis style in hia political writitigs is perhaps 
tlio very highest perfection of KngUsh prose. 

Tboiicu of letters of Queen Anne’s rolgn-~thoao 
above aH of the Wliig party — derive ospooial lustre from 
the collectiouB of periodical essays, which in their va- 
rious merits have never yot been equallctl in any other 
country, or in any other ago. Of tlx'se [a'riodical impt'rs 
Steele was the founder, hut yVddison was the pro]» and 
mainstay. Steele Imd boon iippoinled, by tlie favor of 
Lord Sunderland, to the post of^daxettecr. As such, 
besides receiving a aalary — ^very accejitablc to a man of 
his spendthrift habits — ^lic had early acenss to foringn 
inteh^cncc; and it occurred to him tliat a paper would 
be certain of succcrh which should communicate that 
intelligence at once to rural readers. According then 
to the plan of Steele, the new ])apcr was to appear on 
the days on which in that ago the post left London for 
the country, namely on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days ; and besides the news from abroad the paper was 
to contain some articles on the current topics of the day, 
however various in kind, as criticism, accounts hotli of 
popular sermons and of popular plays. To give unity to 
the whole by the name of an Uclitoi*, Steele announced 
that the paper would bo pnblishcfl by “ Isaac Bicker- 
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utaff, Rwiiure, AHtvoloiftT," t\ ftctitioiis person, alroncly ottap, 
the oeotiftitm th’ luueli hauter umon^ the wits of that 
age. Sueh w ua the tkrigiu of “ tlio Tutler," of which tot mb 
the th’Ht mimher appearetl ou tlio 12th of April, 1709. 

AthUauii NYna thou in Ireland as Sccrotaiy, with 
TVliartou aa Lord Lieutenant — ^most truly an ill-asHOvted 
pair, lie had not been conaultcd on this scheme, hnt 
no sooner was it started than ho gave it his active sup- 
port. Mainly through him, it w«s raised far above the 
ephemeral choi'actcr which had been at first designed j 
and there came to be iuserted a succession of essays 
which, afterwards eolloctcd into A'oluines, have taken a 
permanent place in tlie litevalurc of this country. 

Of the essays wliicli appearc'din the Tatler, two hun- 
dred aivd seventy-oiu' in nuudier, not less than fifty 
were eoulrlhuiod hy Addison, dn merit thes^ wore 
greatly sinun’inv to the rest. It is ju’oliahly no exagge- 
ration of Lonl Maeauliiy to deelure, that any live of his 
writing two more Nahiulile than ull the two hundred 
numbers in which ho had no hIuu’o. 

The change of Ministers from Whig to Tory, which 
oflfeoted BO many other things, affected the Tatler also. 

Stoolo lost hi« place as Guzeltoer. By the. intcrccssiou 
of his personal friends dio was suHbrod to retain another 
amtiB oflice that ho held os Conimissioner of Stamps, 
but this was on a })ledge, implied if not expressed, that 
ho shoukl take, no ucLivo part against the now aduftiis- 
tration. Thus the Tatler coased to retail foreign intol- 
ligouco. It ceased also to discuss homo affoira. Its 
wluile character was changed. Bettor far, tihought 
Steele, bring it to a close, and stax't another series of 
papers ou a more consistent plan. This was done ac- 
cordingly, The last number of the Tatler appeared on 
the second of January, 1711, and the Preface of “the 
S]iccLatoi' ” on llic first of Alarch ensuing. Unlike its 
prodecc'Hsor this now series was to bo published daily, 
Sundays however exeepled. 
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CHAi*. The character of the Spectator was drawn by Adtliaou 
— certainly not without eomo vofoi'cnce tt> Iuh own. 

Sjjoctator ia doBoribotl Jia a jtonticmau t>f luiildle 
n^fo and atutUona habits, with a cnllivivtctl niiuil im- 
proved by foreign travel, l)ut alHictccl with an invincible 
shyness, so that although he makes many observations 
on men and manners, he is almost always a mute iu 
Boeiefy, and at his ease only with a small club of fimuliar 
friends. 

In the members of this small Club, besides the Spec- 
tator himself, it was intended to delineate some of the 
principal classes and professions. There was Sir Roger 
de Coverlcy, the Tory bai’onet of Worcestershire, and 
Sir Andrew Frcepoi't, the Whig merchant of London j 
there was Will Iloncycoftih, a gray-haired man of plea- 
sure a^ul town, conversant In all the fashionable foDleia 
of the Timoj there was Captnin Sentry the soldier} there 
■was also, though only in dim outline, the lawyer end 
the clergyman. 

The first sketch of this Club, ns Ihn first design of 
the Tailor, was due to Sli'ulc, Uni Aililison tnnk at 
once into his linnds the characters of Sir Uogcr do 
Ooverloy and Will Honeycomb, and monldod them willi 
a degree of genius and skill to which Steele could majeo 
no claim. The portraiture of Sir liogor above all, and 
the several essays which unfold it, have taken rank 
amolfg the classics of the language. So delicately is it 
poised, that the goodnatured ridicule in many passages 
is never inconsistent with sincere respect, nor yet the 
respect with ridicule. While we smile nt the stubborn 
prejudices of the good old Knight, wo arc touched by 
his overflowing kindliness and genial waamth of heart. 

There are many things that may be gleaned from 
those vivid pages in regard to the manners and feelings 
of the time, both when the Spectator goes to visit his 
friend in the coimtry and when Sir Roger appears in 
town. At Coverley Hall the Spectator surveys the 
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ancient nmn«ion and the* ]iatmvehal houselxold — “tbe niAi', 
ddiuortticH all in years and grown old with their luasttir. -3U- 
Yoii trace hia goodnoHa even in the old house-dog and 
in the grey pml tliat is kept in the ataLlo, with great 
Cii.ro and toiideriioss, in regard to his ]iaKt Korvices, 
though ho has been uaoless for several years.” The 
Spectator is put xinder the special charge of the butler, 

“ a very prudent man,’’ and he consorts chiefly with the 
Chaplain, who has been in tbe hoiisc tliirty years — no 
deep Divine perhaps in School Theology but unbounded 
in his kindness to the parish poor. “ Wishing to put 
him under an obligation," said Sir Hogor “ 1 intend to 
leave them thirty marks in my Will.” The Chaplain 
has luorcovcr all the requisites that Sir Roger m scdec- 
tiug him desired, uauiely “ phtiti sense, a good aspect, 
a elcav voice, and ii soeiahle teuqicr, and if possible tcj 
know « little < 1 !’ Imckgiuumon." The Spectator iiftends 
the Sunday service nl the (’luircli, uhere Sir Huger has 
pri'senled to each of tlie parishioners, all of llunn his 
toiiauts, a Prayer Book and a haHsuck—he ohservos 
the stable doors patched with noses that belonged to 
foxes of the Knight’s own hunting down*’ — be rides 
with his frioud to the Assizos, and sees Sir Roger rise 
and make a speech of two or tliroe sentonccs, ‘'with a 
look of much business and great intrepidity” — all the 
gentlemen of Worcestershire afterwards gathering about 
him, and striving who should compliment him iftiost, 
and all the common people gazing with awe at the 
great man who was not afraid to speak to the Judge. — 

On the other hand we find the Knight come up to 
London for the purpose of seeing Prince Eugene, or as 
he always calls him Prince Eugenio, during the few weeks 
that great chief was in Englaud. He walks among the 
monnments in Westminster Abbey, and listens open- 
mouthed to the recitals of the guide, “ particularly to 
the account be gave ns of the Lord who had cut off the 
King of Morocco’s head,” He is rowed njjoii the 
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CHAP. TUtun«*«, which ho dpcIaroR to ho the nohlcnt river in 
Europo, hut in moved to grief at ohnt>r viiig ho few HtrepU's 
OTAKKii. Tem\>U‘ Bar. “ A moHl heatheniHh night! ** 

ho cries, “ But the fifty new ehmvlu'i will \ory much 
mend the prospect.” lie Inw h'tirH IcHt ho should ho 
aasailod by the Mohocks, ami does not wish to venture 
forth in the c'vouiug.s, hut lie is coudbrtod hy Captain 
Sentry, who n-ssuros him that ho, the Captain, Iuih put oji 
the Htimo sword that ho made use of at the battle of 
Steenkirk. Under such atispicos, and flanked also hy the 
old butler with an oaken cudgel, Sir Roger takes heart, 
and consents to go out and bgq the new tragedy by Am- 
brose Philips at Drury Lane. 

It is mucli, to bo regretted that at this juncture Stoolo, 
without the consent of Addison, tbrtist m his coarser 
hand, The good old Knight was reprosontod iu another 
London bcquo wholly alien to the dignil^ and delicacy 
of his character. Addiaon, aa wai naturnl, took Ire j 
and roBolved at any saorilce to guard from farther 
bloinlHh the favourite creation of liiH briiiji. “ T W'ill 
kill Sir Uogcr” ho said “tliat nobody else may nuinler 
him,'"' There caino forth ixcoordingly a final OHsay 
from his pen. The old bntlcv wj’itcs to the Speolator 
from the country, and announcos in homely but patbotio 
terms of grief, the demise after a short illuoss of Hia 
honored master. “ It was a most moving sight to see 
him take leave of his poor servants, commending us all 
for our fidelity, whilst we were not able to speak a word 
for weeping,” 

But if even Steele had forborne liis untoward inter- 
ference,' it is probable that tbe Spectator would soon 
have been brought to a conclusion, since it was beginning 
to be felt that tbe rich mine of humor yielded by tbe 
members of the Club was nearly worked out. And 

• The Bee, p. 20, oa cited ia Mr. Z’AvoctiiTalelm, whore thoahophord 
■Wills's notes to the Oovorloy Piipors. Aj/nelei doolnros \ “ Qunnd mos mou- 
Ad&on may, in part at least, hare tons ont la clavellSo, jo les tuo pour 
derived this saying fiom the play of les ompfichcr do mourir I" 
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tliprp wftH yi't aaiotlicr roaHon. During tlio Scsflion of 
1712 tluTf luul beoii many cmnplaiutH of tho licentione- 
Tiotw of the preaa aa tmuUng to “ folao nufl soniululoua 
UbclH.” It hacl boon one topic, both in a AIoRsuge of tho 
Qiioen to Parliflment, and m the Addrcsa of tho IIouko 
of Commons m reply, A victim was sought and wan 
not long to find. In the course of April, Somuol Buck- 
ley of the Dolphin, Little Britain, printer of the first 
d^y newspaper the “ Daily Courant," and printer also 
as it chanced of the Spectator, was brought in custody 
to the bar of the House of Commons. He was charged 
with having inserted in -bis paper a Memorial of the 
States General sovorcly reflecting on tbc conduct of the 
English Government in relation to tho terms of peace. 
For this offence — no more lif fact tluui re\»roducliig a 
foreign Hlate-pa]>er as an artiele elf news — 1 he poor man 
was sent to prison. But the ineeuHed miijorlly in the 
IloUHC of CommoiiH was intent on a luori* general luea* 
sure that slumld serve for prevention »w well as punish* 
raout. With this view, after paashig some strong 
Resolutions against the lioontloumess of the pross, they 
proceeded to impose a hnlf^ienny stamp Duty on oil 
perioclienl papers. Under tho weight of this Tax many 
of. tho journals snccutnbed — probably the very thing 
that tho framors of the Tax desired. But tho Spectator, 
though compelled to doxihlo its price, maintained its 
ground. By that time its daily distribution of copies 
had gro^vn to almost four thousand, so that there was 
margbi for the considerable falling off which ensued. 
It might however afford another motive to put a close 
to tbc })apor in good time, before its popularity had 
waned or its decline become apparent. 

Under such circumstances Number 555 appearing on 
tho (?th of December, 1712, was the lost in this series of 
Spectators. The essays, hitherto single, wore collected 
and published together, making seven volumes, to which 
an eighth was Hul) 80 C|ucntly added by Addison, its first 
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(TiAP. mnnljer appptiring in Juua 1714. Tlio nali‘ of tlioip 
tnUk'c'ti'd o«8uyB wiiH wholly without proeptleut in that 
Tu« Aim ,^To, It waa said, probaldy with honu‘ i‘xaja:;fcinil ion, that 
full leu thouaaud copies of each huecessive volume were 
cliaposed of in tho fira{, issue. 

Steele, ever fertile in achcuica, waa already plnniiinf; a 
now paper, to ho called “ Iho Guardian,” and to com* 
prise a difTorcut set of eharactors j Nestor Ironside 
eapocially, nnd the whole of the Lizard family. The first 
number was published on the 12th of !Mareh, 1713. 
Addison at the outset withheld his aid. It was not till 
tho sixty-seventh number that there came any con- 
tribution from his jien. The main cause was no doubt, 
os Lord Macatdny states it, that he was at that time busy 
in bringing Cato on tho stage ; hut it may lie also that 
ho had not quite forgiven Steclo for poaching in tho 
Oovorloy prosorvos. 

Tho Guardian had hut scant buccobs, Its characters 
wore ill drawn and feebly support od, and llio deeliue of 
the jmhlioation was decided ere Addison’s help arrived.'* 
Only by party aid and by a largt'r infusion of jiarty 
spirit, did it carry into the luitumn months its lingering 
existence. It was seen that the S])octHtor could not ho 
rivalled — ^not even by tho writers of tho Speetatpr 
themselves. Still less was it rivalled in live ensuing 
age, oven although the great geniua of Dr. cTulmsoti pro- 
duced “ tho Rambler,” and a whole cluster of wits com- 
bined to iUustrato “ the World.” 

But the Spectator has yet another claim of merit. In 
the very short but light and graceful stories, or the vivid 
slcetches of character which it com])i’iseH, lies perhaps 
tho germ of the modem novel. There was scarce any 
work deserving of that name in its higlicr sense when 
Queen Anne commenced her I’cigti. There was scarce, 

* « ])id I tell you tlial Stoele has iliinp'. I have not seen it.” .TauiiiAl 
bepun a now daily paper called the to Stella, April 1, 1718, 
UiiaidiauP— they say good for no- . 
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any thin}; »c‘yoml Ik’putioiw talew liko tlioKC of ]^lrH. t^Ar. 
BpIiu, t»r hiti'i'iiiiiuiliU' I'ouuuiccs, describing' in fuct the 
muimci's of Vt'csniUca, though in nmnc the rannuers of ™" *“* 
Porsiti end Habylon, aa above all in the (Irtuid Cyrua 
translated from the Frencli of Mtulemoiselle do iScudcry. 

It waa reserved for Addison especially to show the 
English ])eople how prose-fictions may be mtido most 
interesting without an)' adinixture of loose scenes, or 
being drawn out in all the pomp of Eastern story. 

Not that the existing defects were at once removed. 

We ■find them still subsist, though greatly mitigated, 
in the next ensuing age. We find ainj)le traces of 
the former English grossness in Ro(l(*rick llandom 
and Tom Jones. We Hml ,as ample traces of the 
former Friaa’li noNouBtuis in ll*e si.x volumes of Hii< 

(’hiirh'H (JrandiMin and the seven of Clarissa llar- 
Itine. liul jmssing b\ t lies' inslanees, aud lookiug to 
tlio Eiiglish nos el-writers of the ju'eseut eentury, wo 
may perliups aeknowledge that AddUou aud olliera in 
Quoon Aimo’s reign laid tho alight foundation on which 
80 vast a auporstructnro hfia boon raised, Looking to 
the novels of this century, that is to tho best of them, 
and to their writers— laouie of whom have also in other 
spheroH of eminence iminnutcd their sjiiril on the age, 
and shouc forth os master-minds in poetry or politics — 
it must be felt on all sides how great is tho variety of 
interest which they have afforded, and how high the 
pitch of cxeelleuec -wliieli they have attained, Foav 
writers have ever eomjirised so much of wit and wisdom 
ill HO agreeahle a form; none have ever addressed them- 
selves to a wider eirele, of readers. Novels are rcful hy 
women, even by those who read nothing else; and 
no\els are read liy men, even by those who read every 
thing vise, 

Tlie excellent example set. liy Queen Anne in her 
private etauluci, ns al»<i the obsevvaiiee, of virtue which * 
she umintaliicd in lice Court and liiaihcholtl, have been 
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ackiKnvlctl^ed ovon by tlioHP who ilul not entirely ap- 
w. , prove it, and were inelined to a laxer rule of lilb. As 
wAMil* or it mif^lit be haid uiiet>nHeioun, witnesia 

tt) her merit on thw ]>oint we may eiti' Ltwtl Chesterfield. 
In a memoir whieh he pn'pared with oare, but with good 
diacrctiou loft uninihliahed, ho observes, “ Queen Anno 
had always been dovimt, ehasle, and formal} in abort, a 
prude. She disocjuragcd, as much os «ho coidd, the usual 
and even the moat pardonable vices of Courts. Her 
Drawing Rooms were more respectable than agreeable, 
and bad more the ah* of solemn places of worsliip than the 
gaiety of a Court. . . Public and crowded assemblies, 
where every man was sure of meeting every woman, 
wore not known in thosp days. But every woman of 
fashion kept what w^-s called ‘ a Day,’ which was a 
formal circle of her acquainlaueos of both sexes, un- 
broken by any onrd-tablos, tea-tables, or other amuao- 
ments. There the fine women aiul fine men met per- 
bnpa for an hour; and if they hntl imythiug ]mvlieulur 
to Hiiy to one anotlier it couhl he only eoiiveyed by (he 
hinguflge of the eyes. The other puhlie (liversion was 
merely for the eyes, for it was going round and round 
tlio rii\g in Ilydo Paadc and J?q,wing to one another 
slightly, respectfully, or tenderly, as occasion required. 
No woman of fashion could receive any man at her morn- 
ing toilet without alarming the husband and his friends. 
If a fine man and fine woman were well enough dis- 
posed to wish for a private meeting, the execution of 
their good intentions was difficult and dangerous. The 
preliminaries could only bo settled by the luwsardous 
expedient of letters ; and the only place's almost for the 
conclusion and ratification of the definitive treaty were 
the Indian houses in the City, where the good woman 
of the house from good-nature, and ])Grhapa some little 
motive of interest, lot ont her back-rooms for moment- 
ary lodgings to distressed lovers. But aU these difli- 
cultics and dangers were in a great%ieasure removed 
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by the arrivul of tlio proaeut Royal Family. King 
ni*t>rgi> the Firat hivoil [jIcuhupos, tiiitl wtw not tlelioato 
in the ehuiee of them,"' 

Thero can Hcarccly be nainccl aiij' point in kn<i\vU'tlgt!! 
ainl ac’ieneo, op in tlieir practical aijplication, which hiw 
not rccoived great iiuprovuinont sitiec the reign of Queen 
Anne. Manufacturea and trade, the Fine Arte, public 
teaching in all ila brauehea, the repeal of barbarous 
penalties, the order and rule of prisons, the speed and 
security of ti*avelling, the comi'orts aiul appliances of 
daily life — all these have immensely advanced ; and 
there are new discoveries Avhich in former days oven 
the wildest flights of fancy couhl never have suruusad. 
Ihit perhaps tliu same, aiuounl, of resi'arch which serves 
to bring lurwnrd these results full detail may oon- 
vinee the mlml of (he impiirer, im it, has my own, that 
the people of (incen .\nuc enjoyed much the larger 
uieas\ira of happiness. 

It is to ho ohsopveil in the first phwio how far inovo 
widely spread was in those days tlie spirit of, oontent- 
uiont. Mon were willing to make the boat of the present 
without a feverish anxiety for the past or for the future 
^without constantly Jiongiug that yesterday might come 
bhok, or that to-morrow might come on. The laws 
were not so good, but the people wore bettor satisfied 
with them. The Chm-ch was loss oflioiont, but was more 
cheerfully maintauied. 

My meouing may be farther illustrated. The ten- 
dency of the people in Queen Anne’s reign was I think, 
according to the tigm’e of speech which we find iu the 
First Book of Kings, “ to dwell safely, every man under 
his vine and under his fig-tree.” The tendency of the 
present age, unless I much mistake it, would be rather 

’'‘On llio MisUo-wos of Kings Jisaatngs in my edition of Lord Ohes- 
Cieorgo I. ami II." (MS.). Rome tordold's "WorlcB, toL ii. p, 

(itUot oxlrncU from this Mwuoir woro lint muoli tlie greater port remains 
iiiiwrlud by mo under two diUbroiit uairablisbod. 
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to coiitoml by ingenioiw urgiimoutH tlint the vine ami 
are ucjt tho best of all possible li'uit-troefi — that we 
tmght immediately to root them up and to plant in their 
sttittd some saplings of unotlier kind. It may not be 
wholly prepnliee tluit slews this disposit ion with regret. 
Is tljore any real h«ppine.ss in such constant yearning 
ami striving for something other tlian exists? Is it 
good to live in an tigc when everything is being ini* 
proved away oil* the face of tlio earth? 

lUit let us view the quostion in more detail. If wo 
look to tho country districts wc shall judge perhaps that 
in Queen Anne’s time the harsh features of the feudal 
system hatl passed away while some of the milder ones 
remained. In other wori^ there was no trace of serf- 
dom or compulsory acryce, but there lingered the feeling 
of protection duo by tho lord of tho soil to his rotainera 
in sLckness or old ago. Labour was then no moro con- 
tract of work done for value rocoived, Sorvico was 
slill in flOTOO degree requited even when it ceased 1o ho 
porrormed, As between hmdiovd and (cuiml also, a 
more cordial H])irit, a inoro iu timid e ruhdiou, appears to 
have prevailed. There was wholly absent lliat mniu 
CO use of alienation, whenever at present alienation does 
occur — ^the excessive preserving of game. Wo iind it 
laid down in the Spectator as- an admitted truth, that 
“ the sport is tho more ogi’ccable where the game is the 
harder to come at.”® In those days and in days much 
later, the return of the shooting season was hailed with 
pleasure not by tho landlord only but by tho farmer 
also. The young squire would cheerily step into the 
homestead for his midday meal ; and sit down with a 
well-earned appetite to a dish of eggs and bacon, with a 
glass — or it might be two — of the honest home-brewed, 
instead o'<' the luxurious luncheon -baskets which accord- 
ing to the present fashion woidd ho spread before him. 
He would point with some ])ridc to “ the birds” which 
* No 181, July 81, 1711. This paper Is by Addison. 
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hw inonunjUf'K walk luul jiiiiiiPil liiin, imtl tlcHcant at some 
lt‘n{?lhtm tlio riji/^iu'ity mvil nkUl t»f bin ilogs} lor at that 
timi' — bot’nn' lhc‘ time of “ tlinving" ~ these wore deemed 
u() small part of the enjhjynienl of the day. In return 
he would bo most warmly greeted at>d nuule weletitnc, 
undisturbed by any little queationa which would be re- 
served for another I ime, as of the mouldering floor in 
the barn, or the leaky roof in the “ hcast-housea;” and 
when he again stepped forth, he would see his tenant 
at his side taking interest in his sport, and eager to 
point out to huu the haunts of the ueaVest coveys. All 
waa cheerfulness and sunshine between the two classes 
when they met not Ibr husiness alone. — Surely that 
was a more manly systcuu — n, nobler ineentiv(' to country 
life in the aulumn luoutlm (liyiU llie one wliieli nl pro- 
seul in some counties at least too often prevails; wheti 
the t'Ullre olijeet si-enis to he ostentatious tlispluy-— 
to protlliee a liulletin tif the greatest piissihle lumihei* 
of killed in the smallest pussUilo uutuher of hotire-*- to 
station eaoli distiuguishod guest at Uie oornor of a wood, 
and hid him there stand still, while pheaeanta atod rabbits 
by the mw arc maclo to pass before him. 

Jt may be said iitdoed that at the present day those 
pBrsons who for political objects are striving by spooch 
or print to sow dissension between the owners and the 
OCOupierB of the soil find no argument so ready to 
tbelr hand or so persuasive os this exooaeive inorease 
and eflbminntc pursuit of game. It maybe said that 
in several of our English shires the rabbit is now the 
best ally of the Radical. But it was not so under 
(iuocTi Anne, nor oven under Goorgo the Third. 

I’asshig to the towns and pursuing the comparison 
(H’ the two periods, we may deem that under Queen 
Anne there was much less of wealth but much less also 
of abjeet ])ovcrty. The contrasts were not so diarp, nor 
stootl «H ll were ho closely face to face with each other. 
Nevertheless in that day also trjide was not a little 
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*3cvt’ As is stated by Budgoll in the Rpectiitor ; “I 

■ — . — have ohflrrved greater eetates got about ’('hange than at 
orAKK*. ^VUitehall or St. James’s."® And wo must not forget 
tliat he wrote thus at a perioil when tlvo walarioH and 
omolumonta of public service were by many degrees 
more coiiBiderable than at present. 

It would seem, so for as negative evidence can show 
it, as if under Queen Anne the hondi-craftsman and the 
labourer had no difficulty in obtaining employment with- 
out dispute as to the hours of work or the rate of wages. 
Most grievous is the change in that respect which 
has since ensued. Let another pen instead of mine 
relate the ogaiii and again recurring tale— how often 
in this century wo have ]joheld the over-speculation 
of one period result crojoug iu the discharge of work- 
men aucl the collapso of trade. Lot another pen, I 
say, describe “ the old sod story of raastors reducing 
their esLablislunonts, rnou turned otT and wandering 
about, hungry and wan in body, and llovee in mml, IVom 
the Lhouglit of wives and ohildron Hliirviiig at. Immo, 
and the last sticks of fumilnre going (o Ilu« pawnslmp, 
Children taken from school, and lounging iihoiit the 
dirty streets and courts, too listless, almost to play, ami 
squalid in rags and misery. And then the iearl’ur 
struggle between employers and men; lowering of 
wages, Strikes, and the long course of oft-rcpuutcd 
crime, ending every now and then with a riot, a fire, 
and the County Yeomanry."' 

Siich are the words of an accomplished living writer, 
not liable certainly to the suspicion of any aristocratical 
loaning. I am not now concerned in tracing out the 
causes, or seeking to foretell the consequences, of those 
most deplorable scenes — either of that dire, and not at 
the time to be repelled, distress which results from want 
of employment, or of that artificial and, os I may call 

• Spectator, No. 288, Jonuniy 24, * Tom BroWa Schooldays, p. 2(W, 

1712. od. ISfid. 
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it, voltinttiry and Helf-infiieted nuHcry produced by the 
itystem tuf Strikoa.* I only tltwrc at tliia place to record 
the fact tliat none of thia aiiflering, none of thia crime, 
can be traced in the reign of Aimo, Can it l>c tbmbted 
to which aide the scale of greater happincHB incliucM? 

In Queen Anne's rcigji, the anxiety of the merchants 
and tradesmen was of quite another kind. It was re- 
membered that, under the late King, the adherents of 
the exiled l*rinco had most warmly opposed the system 
of public loans; and it was thought that, if that Prhice 
should come to be restored, one of his first measures 
woidd be to ’jv^pe oft* the National Debt. For this 
reason we find that in a popidiur allegory of that period 
the Pretender is rqiroscntqd as a young man with a 
sponge in his left hand.* But^ this nlartu avoh ho pro- 
M]iccii\c atul coutingeut that it cnimof liavc aflccU'd in 
liny Mi'i'inUM iniumer the present uutnfort of tlume who 
enlcrtaincd it. 

Am rogartls llio lihortU i>rofcM»ions and the employ- 
moats in the Civil Sorvioo, it may be deemed, from the 
abienoe at least of my indi(»ttlons to the oontrary, that 
un<leT Queen Anne thoro was more of equality between 
the supply and thet demand. The number of men of 
"good cUoraeter and good education who desired to enter 
any career was not disproportioned to the inunbcr of 
openings which that career presented. It followed that 
any person endowed with fair aptitude and common ap- 
plication, and cngaghig in any recognized walk of life, 
was in duo time certain or nearly certain of a livelihood. 
Ulchcs and distinction were of course, as in every state 
of society, the portion of the few, but there was com- 
])clenco for the many. How greatly the times have 
changed 1 At present there are few things more dis- 
tressing to any one who desires to see general prosperity 
and content ])rcvail than to find start up, whenever any 
opening in any career is made known, not one or two 

’ SpooUilor, No. .1, March 8, 1711. This paper is hy Addison. 
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CHAP, hut ti'u or twenty caiulUlRteK. Every one of the«o 
w , — twt'uty may bo in many eiwes nerfeetly well tjimlitied 
t‘> lUl tUe nlnee that he oeekH, y(‘t only («u' eun be elicwen. ’ 
What then ib to liecome ot thu mneteen? 

Of this Buperabuiulanee however, increasing from 
year to year, the <’aurtc w twofold atul easy to assign, 
The general spri'ad of first class education has on this 
point perhaps been no unmlxcd atlvantage. It has sent 
forth a crowd of persons of both sexes well qualified by 
their position for any liberal profession or place of in- 
telloctiial labour ; and it has in the same measure dis- 
inclined them, for other posts loss literate, or of loss 
rank in the social scale, Avhich in former days would 
have contented Lhoin. Thqs it happens that while the 
number of claimants has immensely increased, tlto ntim- 
bov of places to wbioh tney aspire has, at least in sotne 
(leportanonts, grown less< 

It is oetbsLly a great praotiosl hardship, such as 
we do not trace under Qtiuen Anno or umler the first 
(IcorgCH, that a young umn eiileriiig life with a good 
character and careful eduenlion should see every pro- 
fession overcrowded, every uveimo of iitlvaneenient 
hemmed in, that he should bo imaljle in so many eases 
to earn his bread, and be cast back for subsistence on ' 
his family, There is something, very, grievous both to 
himsolf and others in this not his wilful but his com- 
pulsory idleness. 

I remember that the present state of things iii this 
respect was once ingeniously illustrated in conversation 
by Lord Macaulay. He pointed out to mo, that the 
ancient device of the Templars had been two Knights 
iipon one horse, to indicate the original poverty of Lhoir 
Order; and ho observed that tbe same device might be 
as aptly applied to the modern members of the Tomide 
— two barristers at least to one cause I 

If however for the grounds alleged, and fcjr some 
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othiTrt tluit miglil lu‘ we roiui' 1o tUo conclusion, chap. 
that in spitt' (»f tlie uuttU'i’ii {liHcuvorion anil improve- 
iiu'iitH luilivitlual ImppinosH mu far from atlvancinjpf lias "fOTAu* 
ri'ut'ili'il Hinco the rcijifn of Anne, it by no nioauM foIlowM 
that tUw \infttvorablo cliango can be nuputcd m blame to 
any person or any parly. It baa perhaps arisen lesH Irotn 
any jmsilive legislation than from the natural growth 
and development in some respecta of an aspiruig and 
highly gifted race. But dismissing that braneh of the 
subject, there is another in which, not by accident, not 
by good fortune, nor yet by wisely framed institutions, 
but by their own lofty -spirit, the peo])le of England in 
the reign of Anne have set us a bright example. I 
refer to the coriMtancy with which they encountered the 
niubitiori of Tiouis the Eoilfrteenth, and boro without 
repining uulil tlial ambition bumbled the burthen 
atid toil of tlu' \MU' in which tliey had engaged. At 
the onlsei tl«e^\ litwl no special call to anus. There was 
no unmediato or iimuliuMil danger (o theumelves. What- 
ever danger to tiioniselvos might arise h'uin their too 
powerful neighbour could bo guarded against or be 
turned aside by a strictly maritime system, such ns Not- 
tingham and .1 ovBoy desired. Hut the people of England 
.at that time felt theT duty that they owed JW a member 
of the great European family. Tt wan not enough for 
them to stand free in their insular security if tlic yoke 
of France wore to weigh on Holland and Germany, 
on Italy and Spain. Therefore they courageously braved 
the risk and peril, the cost of money and the cost of 
men, which a continental war implied; and while the 
Dutch and the Germans, especially, shrunk in many 
oases from their just contingents, England in truth sus- 
tained the main brunt of the conflict that ensued. It 
was this s'|;>irit that nerved the arm of Marlborough and 
gave cfli'cL to the statesmanship of Somers. It was this 
spirit which, a century lalcr, was manifested by the same 
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CHAP, natlou iintlor almoBt the «amo oircumetancPH j uprayotl 
uo longer ogainet Lonie but the flir«t Na|K)lptin, and 
Ytia ko* jruitlort uxBtei^ of Somers and Mtirlborough by Titt and 
***""' Wellington. It waa thk spirit which, in spite of the 
turbulence of parties and the misconduct of Btatosmon, 
has made the reign of Queen Anne a scene of glory and 
renown, which any Englishman may fool it a pleasure 
to coutciuplato and an honor to portray. 
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him, 618. Ilia ohallungo to Karl 
Poulolt, 696, Appllua for a pnaapnrt, 
688, Cioea (ibinttcl, 680, IlialeUem 
ln1cToaplod,647, Lihela upon him, 66!! 
Mnrlhorougli, CuinUtiaa of, oftorwiaiia 
Duohoaa, Iho fiivouiilo of Quoon 
Anno, 41. Adrerao to n Uukudom, 
06, Ollbrod a pension, 00. Her 
ahrowlah temper, 128, noils agdnst 
the Tories, 170. And against tho 
Quoon, SCO. Her contest with Abi- 
gail inil, 814. The Queen’s promise 
to hor, 883. Proaont at tho Prince’s 
death, 878. Her aiTognnt oondiiot, 
400. ITot lost interview with tho 
Queen, 417. Thioatone to p\ihlish 
Tier Mhjeety’e private letters, 403. 
Dismissed from all her omployniente, 
408, Ijibels upon hor, 663 
Marain, hfaishal, winters in Bavaria, 
134, Boiitod at Blonhoim, 161. 
Killud at Turin, 320 
Mnsham, Mts. (a«« I[ill),ietains hor in- 
(luenoo with the Queen, 400, 434, 
Itocoivos tho Piivy Purse, 408. Her 
communiontions to Swift, 601. Ilor 
hushand raised to tho Peerage, 608 


Medina, Btr Bolomoo, hU eluugn sgidnst 
Marlbntougb. 600 

Melfort, Bari of, his latmoeptad ietirr, 
41 

Melvtllo, Earl of, hia rsporU from Koul- 
land, 7 

Meanager, a merchant at HoneD, em- 
ployed in negoUstiona, 37t>. Blgna 
Proiituboiy Artirloa of Peace, 41)3 
Methuen Treaty with Portugal, OR, 1 1 1 
Miuoa, Mntq^uia doa, at the hood of 
tho Portuguese army, 330, 310. De- 
feated at Almoiiaa, 300. Kesigushta 
comm^d, 348 

Muhucks, occoiml of the, 611 
Mohun,Iiord,chn8en by Mnrlbtirough for 
hia Huvoud, 636. Slain iii n duel, 68 1 
Mena heriuged, !K>t, Burrimdered, 808 
Moutgmillii, a cont tiama for the I’te- 
toudor, 470. As Jamaa Stuart 


"VrEWDASTTiK, Buko of, named lord 
Privy Huai, 176. Ills duntli, 483 
Nuwlim, Imuic, )(iiiglituil, 174 
Notthiglinm, Karl of, iiniiuHl Hnrrelary 
of Hlalo, 44. Ilia ouniluct in ulllro, 
83, Iluaigna, 131. Itolaea the my of 
<tho OhuToh in danger,' 906, 907. 
SiTudt oif tho Privy Council, 900. 
Ilia diasatiefaction with Lord Oxford, 
407. <000108008 with tho Tories, 600, 
604 


O BDAM, General, commands a aepn- 
rato corps, 07. Ilia dufuat at Kcke- 
ren, 00 

Occasional Confoimity Bill fliat pro- 
posed, 78. llujt’clud by ihu i.onla, 
80. Itovivcd, 110, Again lironght 
forward, 108, 108, It piiwtiq, 603 
Orange, Princo of, bin gallant runduot at 
Malplaqnot, .HU) 

Orfoid, Karl of, imponchodi SI. TTin 
oharaclor, 876. Named first T.iinl of 
tho Admiralty, 409. Eualgnsi 1 10 
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OtIouw, Ittiltn ikf, ttvfttAtHi nt Turin, 
il'.Ht, tluM tu txiiuniAntl In S[Mln, 
lUnluctNt krufifm, StHL Ilia 
imv»l B»((ntkU<in rrlth Htanh(ipt),iKM 
Omnnd, Uuko of, in eommnnd uf the 
f*a<Ua expedltiiiB, A8. At Vim'), IKi, 04. 
Nafneil Lt>rtl-I.ieute)innt uf Ireland, 
BA. Ileappuinted, 440. Cpnuiiiuida 
the onsj In t'iandera, H IB. Bepamtei 
fitwtt Ku|i[Mia, AUil, AOU 
Oademinle, battle of, itfiO 
Omklrh, (lenond, comuiande upun the 
Meuen, fiB. Ilia gallatit charge at 
Itamilliee, 910, Ileduroa Oetend, 991. 
Ilia brave oiuiduct at Ouduonrde, 0A9. 
Hie death,. 'IT)? 

Oxford, liorl nf (aiw Hnrluii-), appointed 
Ixntl Ttvaenrer, 409. MiuutnAa a 
raaotuta tmu', Ali'j, Hi-iula bin I'oufiia 
<iu a luiwiiiui (« Iluiiiiti.r, A I it. Av* 
i^itiiiit'.'e ill iliilitnt'ii iiiotiKU, fii7. 

An^ni.rit n ui' Mu«llii>niU)|h, 

A'J4, Obtalu* tho (lattur, A.U. lUe 
rueepUeiB uf I'nnwll, Add, lUfbly 
•iMtad hy Pope, W 

OKINOTON, Sir J«]in,hU petition 
ngalnat tho IlieUon of Wurooater, 
04«. Ilia chamctur, 1 10. Not the ori« 
grlnal nf BIr Huger de Oororley, 370 
ralallaea, onao of the, 474 • 

Farnell, T., hia Introduction to the Lord 
Trenauror, AlU 

Povra, creation of twolvo, B07 
Petorhorough, Bari of, hU joal upon 
Mnrlborough, 70. Bent to cammand 
in Hpnin, 100, Apponra before Baiv 
eoluun, 109, Ilia aurpriae of Mont- 
juluh, 103. ItalUoa hie troopa, 100. 
ilia oaualio luUora, 900, S3!i. Ilia 
vrintoi eanipoign, 297. (iooB on 
board Ibo Hoot, 9.11, Itolievaa Bar- 
fiiloiia, 232. Ilia high aplrit and 
riiurgy, 9.‘l 1. MitrrhuH Uiworda Oaa- 
Hilo, * 9.’Si). .\.l (limdulaxnm, 241. 

^ luiitvua tho iiriuy, ill;i, Kiubarha for 


nnr»i« 

Italy, 940, Again In Bpidn, 900. 
Itecniled to I'lnglonfl, 309. |Jia tawt- 
iiuuitJi on the battle ^ Almanaa, 30B, 
VLdU Mnrlhomugh in Mandeva, ftOO, 
Ilia cum dUcuaiH^ in the llouao of 
lairda, 331, 40U 

Pettekum, M., a go-between In the ne» 
goHatinna, 870 

Philip, l)nko of Ai^jon, ptodlaimed 
J’failip V., King of Spidn, 3. Ao- 
knowludg^ by William HI., 10. 
Landa at Naploa, A7. Ilia CBmpolgn 
in Italy, GO, Bealegoe Barcelona, 297> 
Be-entera Madrid, 453. Plxea hia 
Court at Zarngnaa, 450. Solecta one 
of the alternativoa fur ponce, 620 
Pope, A., ilia praiaa of* Harley, 647. 

JuMuua nf Addiaun, 660 
Purtliutd, Bari nf, rouaulted by 'WUlionx 
in., II. impouuhi'd, 20 
Purttignl, nt'cedca to tlio (IrMtd AlUnnoe, 
03 

I'uuU'lt, Hnrl, unvued Mrat Lutd of the 
Troaaury, 43H. Lord Ulewnrd, 488 , 
Ohallang^ by Marlborough, 028 
Pretender, the. Set Jnrnw 
Prior, Matthew, hla mlaaion to Paria, 
400. loift 08 Olinrgd d’AflUrea, 638. 
Ilia familiar nntoa, 640 
Proloao, Madame, n cant nomo for tho 
Quean, 470. Su Anne 

a UEENSBERKT, Duke of, appointed 
Lord nigh Oonnniarioner in Suot- 
land, 0. Hie character, 86. Again 
in office, 202, 267, 808 
Queonaberry Plot, account of tho, 114 

E ABY, Lord, hie lottora item Berlin, 
127. Crotttod Eorl of Strairoid, 
lee Btralford 

Itagotaky, Erancia, a loader in IXungoty, 
101 

EamilliPB, battlo of, 210 

Ui'gwiuy Hill, pnaaliig uf the, 200 • 

llivuva, Lord, Ida cuntrovuray wUh Ijord 
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BODINSON 

Galwafi 904 Not In MarlbnTough'a 
Qonfidancu, <107. XIU miadcm to lion- 
OTor, 4S1U 

BobiuwQ, Blahop of Briatol, named 
Lord Privy Seed, 4fi9. Ono of tUa 
Xilenipotenriariee at Tltroolit, 611 
Bookoater, Earl of, named Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 10, 33, Boootnoe 
diaaatiB&ed, 46. Bedgns, 82. Ilia 
vlevro fox Epiaoopaoy in Sootlond, 80. 
Oombinoa -^th Lord Nottlngbom, 
206, 208, 208. Struck oiT tbe Privy 
OoiULcil, 300, Befenda Loid Peter- 
borough, S22. Booomea Lord Pro- 
ddeni^ 440. Ilia death, 481 
Booke, Sir Qoorgo, bomborda Oopon- 
hngen, 10. Xlff Cadia, 60. At Vigo, 
00. At Bnroolona, 103, lloducoa 
Qlbrultar, 104. Ilia aoa-light oIF 
Malaga, 106. In favour vrith the 
Torioa, 100. Buponaded, 17fl 
Bouilld, Prooldotit, hla niialon to Ebl- 
land, 880, Beoalled by Lovda, 888 


S AOnEVERELL, Dr. ITonry, hia 
riao and oharaotor, 404, IIIb aotmon 
at St. Paul'a, 406, rarllamontavy pro- 
ooodtnga against bim, 400. IIU aon- 
tencQ, 416. Popular manifeataliona in 
hia favour, 417 

St. John, TIonvy, rising into fomo, 78, 
Named Soorolary at War, 122. Moves 
Supplementary Eatimatoa, 208. Bs- 
aigna, 336, Becomes Soorotaiy of 
Slate, 440. Elootod for Borhahito, 
448. IDs oonferenco vrith Marl- 
horough, 404, Oorroapondenoo be- 
twoon thorn, 486. Ilia criticism on 
the reduction of Bonchoin, 487. IQb 
negotiations with Prance, 480. Soiaea 
the authors of libola, 406. Hia ne- 
goUallona oontinuod, 610, Ilia ‘re- 
straining orders’ to Ormond, 622. 
Complains of Hanover, 626. Created 
Viabonnt Bolinghroko, 631. Son Bo- 
Ungbroko 


BotniBtwr 

Ban Batovau, Oonnli,hla reply to Ohiurlw 
II., 9 

Savoy, Victor Amadeus, Babe of, of- 
fiinded by Ibe pride of Bpoio, 6rt. 
Juina Priuuo Eugene, 806. Berieges 
Toulon, 807 

Sohombeig, Duke of, reooUed ItostaPor- 
tugal, 1U3 

Scotland, alfolra of, 0, 84, 106, 200, 981, 
380, 327, 330 

Scottlsb Pems, laws reapeodng, 273, 288. 
Scots Qreya, distinguished both at 
Blenhum and at Waterloo, 160 
Seourity, Act of, in Scotland, rejected, 
80. Passed, 106. Carriud also in 
the (lenorol Aasomldy, 204 
Suitljjinont, Act of, passed, 17 
Huymuur, Sir I'ldwartl, dismlsaod firom 
Borneo, 121. tils death, 8.H0 
ShovM, Sit Oloudeiloy, bis WMg polb> 
iiot, 179. Utotoxas from Bpsla, 989. 
Oo-opwatw to the slsgs of Toulon, 
806, nis Bblp'mook olT lUo BoUly 
Taloa,.^ll 

Shrowshury, Buko of, his loiter from 
Bomo, 23. Nnmml Isntl t'liamhor- 
laln, 418, Ilia cdionatlon from tho 
Governmonly 600, Bent omhasmitlor 
to Paris, 684«lIU1nst instruotloni, 6 19 
Slangonborg, General, hisporaonals^^deun 
against Marlborough, ltl3, 187. Ilo- 
callod Uy tho Slnlus, 1H8 
Somers, Lwl, dismiaaod from olHoe, 6, 
IHb advice to WiUiam III., 11, Im- 
peached, 20. Acquitted, 27. Writes 
tho King's Speech, 31. Blarnssoa 
Scottish aOiurs, 107. Promotes Ute 
monaui-e of Union, 200, 211. Pre- 
sents tho ArtloloB to tho Queen, 260. 
Pramea a Bosolulion, 32k Ills buhl 
monoouvro, 320. Ilia appointment to 
olHoe proBsed, 300. Named Prerident 
of ti|;kd Council, 87.3. lierigns, 489. 
Pestoltd 08 Prime Minister, 498t nia 
fri#Wip with men of letters, 640 
Somerset, Buke of, bis port in tlic 
CubtoetOounoilsj^d. Cabals ogniusi 
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sopmA 

Godolpliin, 414, 486. (Uvoa lila bIiI 
tji Ilia 408 

BopliJft, UloctTWMi of Ilftoovov, named 
hole to tibe Orom, 18. liar ebaranter, 
10( Wrlton to Uio ArolibUlinp of 
Caoterliury, 810 

Spaar, Daron, hla cruel eondiiel in Tlnn- 
dora, 66. Slain at Maipbuiuut, 300 
S^taloTf aecount of thoj 600 
j^««bo »0 VoimAe, a party in Sootlnnil, 
200, 867, 202 

Stair, Earl of^ his deatli and ohorocter, 
271 

Staulinpe, vVio\aiiilcr, Ids letters from 
the Unetie, 42, 66, 08, 114, 120 
Stanbope, .Tames, aflorwanlaEnrl, named 
Drlgadier-Goneral, 170. Second in 
command at liorcelonq^ ^03, 100. 
(loos to England, 108. lioturnatrith ft 
boilytif (roopi and os Queen’s Minister, 
230, Hla military plans, SOO, Signs «{ 
A treaty of oomnn'mi, 337. nrlnge 
lulu I’arllaini'iit n Dili iiiuui tlio 
Inuil Clime, Ctmminuila tu(V 
laionlo, 343. Ills attempt cm I’ort 
MahMi 80S, His o&ylM iiliAb Eng- 
tbotild Mtoln ihat ootmassl^ 869, 
Brings off tNyovegimenta frornAiloani, 
301). A raonagor at Rocdiuvorairs trial, 
411,421. Again in Spain, 420, Ifis 
violory at Almonara, 4S|^. And at 
, Ziu'agozn, 436, Eiitoia Madrid, 447. 
Snitoundod in Briluioga, 464. Ilis 
oapilulalion, 460. Spanish ballads 
upon bini, 401 

Staroniberg, blaislial, commands in 
Oatalonia, 344, 420, IBs dilatory 
oounsels, 431, Ills victory at Zara- 
goza, 436. Irl'ishcs to remain in 
Aragon, 440. IBs ** paper of aiUolos,” 
462. lingers Al Oifuontee, 466. Oivoa 
battle at Villa Yiciosa, 467. Betroata, 
460 

Steele, B., named Oorolteor by ^.ord 
Simrfcrlnnd, 668, Plons the ^Jatler, 
660, 'I'Uo Rpoolator, COO. And tho 
.^Jlluaidimi, 601 


Storm, the, of 1703, 104, lOS , 
Htmlfortl, Marl of (nem Babyl, Ida mission 
tu tlio Itoguo, 4H3. , Hie ImitruetUms, 
480, VUits England, 403. Sontto 
Utroclil, 611 

Sundotlaud, Earl of, ids Prateet on tbo 
Prince's Annuity Hill, 78. I Ha 
appointment to oBico pre»od, 170. 
Named Miniater at Vienna, 204, Be- 
tums to England, 210. liecmnos 
SocrotAty of State, 200. His sus- 
picions of QodalpbinandMarlboiougb, 
370. Dismissed from oilice, 426 
Swift, Dr., bis Jourenl to .StoUn, 444. 
IlUtorical work falsely oecribod to 
him, .4 15. His party writings, 64& 
662 


rriAOKFiltS, nocmint of tbo, 108, 170 
A Tolboty lUehap of Oxford, his 
epeocii on tbo Scottleh Union, 277 
'Mlard, Mnmlinl, bie victory at Spins, 
lui, Jiilne tbu KleoUtr of Davarin, 
130. Made prisoner at Bionhalm, 
148. Visited by Morlbonugh, 169. 
Sent to rssids at No^gham, 100. 
IBs oonespondemeo with JTnnoo) 880 
TaUn", account of tbs, 660 
To8sd,Mnnhal, bis dssorlptioni of Toulon, 
807 

Thistle, Order of the, rovivad, 01 
Torc^, Marquis do, sends on inloroeptod 
doronlch to the Hague, 387. His 
diplomacy, S70, Sots oif in disguise 
for the Hague, 882, Boturns to 
VereoUles, M7. His negotiations 
with tbo English Ministers, 400, 610. 
Ooncludos tho Peace, 643 
Toulon, slego of, 800 
Townsbend, Lord, joint plenlpotontiory 
at the Hague, 881.* Signs a Treaty 
of Guarantee, SOO. Vote of oonsuro 
upon him, 6J0 

Twcoddalo, Marquess of, named LoiA 
High Oommissionor, 105. Honda tbo 
Siiuadrone Volante, 200 
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TTIWDN wlUf Skiotlftna, pn^joct of, 

81, 107. T))« two Oom- 

mluiotM rn«e^||Uk Ai^irtmont of 
the tormsi SOI. to Sootlaiul, 

STS. And in EnglHI. 380. lU ru- 
soltai 981. But to rendor It more 
oompleto, 330, 833 

Utrecht, Congreea opened at, fill. 
Peace aigued, Old 


TTEINDOHE, Dulce of, in command at 
’ the battle of Luiaara, 68, And 
. at the battle of OqiHHina, 189. Called 
to Plandeis, SS3, 343, Uofuated at 
OudoDordo, 360. Undertakoe the 
command in Bpnin, 460, ltucn^er8 
Madrid, 453, Pumuea tlio I'ln^irliRb, 
464, Oo&ipola Ibem to niirrondor at 
lirlbuoga, 460, (llvoa linttln to llin 
CloTnimiaal Villa ^'lc>iolla, 457, Untora 
Zaragoza, 400. 1 11a dentb at Vlnoroi, 
630 

Villa Viploaa,baUlo of, 467 

Villadadna, Marqiiie or,ilireeia tbn Hiepo 
of Oibmltavj IHi), (kmnnnticla tlui 
Rpaniah army on I'liil'ni'M aiilo, l:tO, 
Uofuivliul at Almuiiaia, 4.13. Dia- 
miamnl, >l:l I 

VilliiT'*, MarMmli tli'fi'nta ibiiiPo fjniw 
ul' nation, 611, Ilia (•ninpaign in 
(lornmnj, 01. C'muran'ntla in llm 
CovonnoH, lllj, Uoibiita I'riiu’o Knnia 
npniii, til L tlia 'tui’ooa^ nl Stull- 
borm, 301, (^,mlllnmU in MuiiiIoim, 
flllO. Ills at JMuliiimnn t, 

Oil-'. Ilia l■am^^lnpu next jtnr, 1^3. 
Surprima a post at .Vili-ux, 4S0. 
(Ip|i)isii)l to Oinionil anil KiipPiii', 

6IW Itis Miu'i 1 at ]i, ii„i„| /iij,", 

Villon.^ , MawhaVanrpriAod in t'loiaoim, 


umoftTi 

60, Camniaiida to 9nndei«, 180, 9)5. 
llnfoated at llainiUbat, 310. Um m* 
eeplion at Vuraaillua, £1*0 


W ALt?01.E, Kobnt, OnAlH^trtl 
to oBiee, 17ti. Sneewitt 8i 
John aa Boow'tary at War. .VW, Per- 
siatM in reaijminfr, 4.‘t9. *ll(iiiitmed aa 
fnturo loadpr In tbe Comroona, 408, 
Charge of population againat blm, 
BW. Spnt to till* Tower, 614. Hia 
party pomphleta, 648 
"VVobb, Qoneml, bia Ylrtory at Wynim* 
dale, 367. Voto of Thiinka to him, 
37.1 ‘ 

IVclHngtou, Duke of, rptbmncsa to tha, 
87, IWi 

Whnrlon, T>tinl, lila profligate pbanwUir, 
• 176. Itia nlili' api’i'plipa, S(Hi. NnniMl 
' I.r)rd l.lmitonaiit nf fn'tnint, nr’I. 
iwri iua, 4 ( i 0 i... Tri a ii w i i i iu 
tweiro new PeeW, 600 
"Whig and Tory, pounttiwliw^fe of tlieao 
parlti'H, ttl 

IVIllimn ill Ilf rnginmi, hii ilitlli’iiUii<a, 
6. (toea to lliitiniiil, 7, Uiilottira 
to Marllairougli, H. llutuma (•* {.'ng« 
limil, 10. IlwHi'lniniP* of imllcy, 11, 
Jliaimimlrt'd hoaltb, 13. Blast mbliw 
bia pliaprfn, 17. (ioiM bni'k lo tho 
llagno, !!*<. Mil s|ii>iiib tu libi Insa 
tiiov llirlinnii'M .il. Ilia ili-atli ami 
« liariw ti>r, •'! t Krnit * i>l hi* lailii j , 1 77 

H'niultf, PB*i* Ilf till', JitK) 

AVn/lit, .*^lr Xntlinn, ajip linfed l.«*nl 
Kii'jii'r, ti. itismi-ni'il. Util 


r^uufmzv,ba'U.'.<r, uw 




